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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DAVID HUME* 
(Continued from page 145 of our March Number.) 


Hume had now made a decided step in advance. | 
Answers to his “ Inquiry” came out, he tells, by 
“ Reverends and Right Reverends, two or three ina 
year;” and Warburton “ railed” his books into 
celebrity. After spending a considerable time in 
London, he again rejoined the family circle at 
Ninewells, which now wanted the charm of his 
mother’s preseuce. To her Hume had been sin- 
cerely attached, and she probably understood the 
character of her son better than a well-known 
traditionary Edinburgh anecdote indicates,—one of | 
many vulgar tales which Mr. Burton mercilessly 
extinguishes by a few decisive words of evidence. 
It is almost a pity, as some of them are amusingly 
ridiculous ; as this of old Mrs. Hume, who is re- 
ported to have said, “ Our Davie is a fine, good- 
natured crater ; but uncommonly wake-minded.” 
This affords Mr. Burton an opportunity of vindi- | 
eating his hero from the charge of being tame in | 
spirit, and phlegmatic in temperament; and it 
must be confessed, that in matters which nearly 
touched his master-passion,—his literary reputa- | 
tion, or his prudent regard to the acquisition of | 
the means of an easy, learned life, David could be | 
effectually roused, and occasionally bearish. Yet | 
Mr. Burton says quite enough for his spirit and | 
energy in remarking — 
However much he had tutored himself to stoicism, and | 
ad succeeded in conquering the outward demonstra- | 
tions of strong feelings, it will be seen in various docu- | 
ments quoted in these volumes, and in the incidents | 
narrated, that he was a man of strong impulses, full of | 
lood and nerve, and that, as in a high-mettled horse, | 
his energies were regulated, not extinguished. 

Hume was also a very fair joker, and some of 
his jeux de mots, which are here preserved, really 
tell. After his different military expeditions, and 
his second residence in France, Hume's vein of plea- 
‘antry became more vivacious and polished, and 
his letters to intimate friends are found not merely 
Witty or pointed, but playful. That he was a 
traly good-hearted man, and a warm friend who 
‘pared no pains or trouble to serve others, is proved 
by hundreds of beautiful instances. His exertions 
for Blacklock seem to have emanated from real 
“fection for the man; and he appears to have 








been as anxious for the success of his friend John 
Home’s “* Douglas,” and for Wiikie’s “ Epigoniad, 
as if each had been his own first-born work. The 
same frank and cordial good feeling is exemplified 
in relation to authors of a different class, who 
came into more immediate collision with him; as 
Robertson, Lord Kames, and Adam Smith. Many 
illustrations of this universal kindly feeling appear 
in his correspondence, and must delight every 
reader. 

A very pleasant and playful letter to a lady 
announces’ his brother's marriage, and his own 
plans of life ; and another to Mr. Michael Ramsay, 
a friend of his boyhood’s years, details the domes- 
tic schemes of a bachelor of forty. He says — 


“TI might perhaps pretend, as well as others, to com- 


plain of fortune; but I do not, and should condemn 


myself as unreasonable if I did. While interest remains 
as at present, I have £50 a-year, a hundred pounds 


| worth of books, great store of linens and fine clothes, 


and near £100 in my pocket; along with order, 
frugality, a strong spirit of independency, good health, 
a contented humour, and an unabating love of study. 
In these circumstances I must esteem myself one of the 
happy and fortunate; and so far from being willing to 
draw my ticket over again in the lottery of life, there 
are very few prizes with which I would make an ex- 
change. After some deliberation, I am resolved to 


settle in Edinburgh, and hope I shall be able with these 


revenues to say with Horace — 


Est bona librorum et provisae frugis in annum 
Copia. 


Besides other reasons which determine me to this re- 
solution, | would not go too far away from my sister, 
who thinks she will soon follow me; and in that case 
we shall probably take up house either in Edinburgh, or 
the neighbourhood. Our sister-in-law behaves well, 
and seems very desirous we should both stay. . . . 
And as she (my sister) can join £30 a-year to my stock, 
and brings an equal love of order and , we 
doubt not to make our revenues answer. Dr. , 
who has taken up house, is so kind as to offer me a 
room in it; and two friends in Edinburgh have made 
me the same offer. 


To Mr. Burton, we are next indebted for an 
account of the Scottish philosopher's domicile, 
which may amuse southern readers. 


We find, from the dating of his letters, that Hume's re- 
sidence in Edinburgh was for a year or two in “ Riddell’s 
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Land,” and that it was afterwards in “ Jack’s Land.” 
Since the plan of numbering the houses in each 
street extended to the Scottish capital, these names have 
no longer been in general use; but I find that the former 
applied to an edifice in the Lawnmarket, near the head 
of the West Bow, and that the latter was a tenement in 
the Canongate, right opposite to a house in which 
Smollett occasionally resided with his sister. The 
term “ Land” applied to one of those edifices—some of 
them ten or twelve stories high,—in which the citizens 
of Edinburgh, pressed upwards as it were by the increase 
of the population within a narrow circuit of walls, made 
stair-cases supply the place of streets, and erected 
perpendicular thoroughfares. A single floor of one of 


these edifices was, a century ago, sufficient to accommo- | 


date the family of a Scottish nobleman; and we may be | change of times, this attempt at persecution for 


certain, that a very small “Flat” would suit the 
economical establishment of Hume. 

He shortly made another attempt to obtain a 
Glasgow professorship: but again without suc- 
cess ; so he published his “ Political Discourses,” 
which good judges have pronounced the best of all 
his works, and was quite happy in the flat, where 
he had set up as householder on his own account, 
with a cat, a maid-seivant, and a maiden sister ; 
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especial notice, is the attempt made by certaip 
over-zealous ministers of the Scottish church, to 
persecute him for the promulgation of his philo. 
sophical and speculative opinions. Upon this 
Mr. Burton has entered with great ability, and a 
length proportioned to its importance, as a rp. 
markable feature of the times. And here again 
occurs one of the numerous places in whic. we 
should have liked to let the biographer speak for 


himself; suffice it, that a hot war of pamphlets was 


} 


| 
and from whence he wrote a playful account to— 
his friend Dr. Clephane, of his canvass for the 


appointinent of librarian to the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, in which, in spite of bigotry, he had suc- 
ceeded. It shows how things were managed in 
Edinburgh in those days and probably since. To 


the same gentleman he afterwards says of his cir- | 


cumstances. 

“With frugalily I can reach, I find, cleanliness, 
warmth, light, plenty, and contentment. What would 
you have more! Independence? I have it in a supreme 
degree. Honour? that is not altogether wanting. 
Grace ' that will come in time. A wife! that is none 
of the indispensable requisites of life. Books?! that is 
one of them ; and I have more than I can use. 

With these happy and unaffected practical prin- 
ciples of living, it is a little mortifying to find our 
philosopher, as he became much richer and more 
famous, displaying at times some small anxiety 
to be a little more rich. 

it was about this time that Hume first seriously 
engaged with his History, for the composition of 
which his office of librarian gave him many advan- 
On the “ History,” and the “ Political 
Wiscourses,” Mr. Burton discourses at large in 
many pages of critical, acute, and discriminating 
inquiry and dissertation, with which we must not 
intermeddle. It is enough, that, though belonging 
by his personal opinions to the popular party, Mr. 
Burton holds that balance with fairness, which 
Hume inclined, at some rare times, to the Whig, 


taves, 


though much oftener to the Tory side, of debate- | 


able points. Of his History, Hume said, 

“| have always said, to all my acquaintance, that if 
the first volume bore a little of a Tory aspect, the 
second would probably be as grateful to the opposite 
party. The two first princes of the house of Stuart were 
certainly more excusable than the two second. 
constitution was, in their time, very ambiguous and un- 
determined ; and their parliaments were, in many 
respects, refractory and obstinate. But Charles the 
Second knew that he had succeeded to a very limited 
monareby. . . . I shall give no farther umbrage to 
the godly; though I am far from thinking, that my 


maintained for some time, before the matter was, in 
1755, brought before the General Assembly. In the 


opinion, and virtual assault on the liberty of the 
press, by the kirk courts, or their more zealous 
highflying members, has become very curious, 
Not only were Hume and Lord Kames attacked, 
but the printers and publishers of their impugned 
works were called up for judgment. Hume main- 
tained the most philosophic composure during this 
furious assault, and even insinuates that actual 
excommunication could not have affected him very 
deeply. He was calmly telling Dr. Clephane, 


“It gives me great affliction, dear Doctor, when you 
speak of gouts and old age. Alas! you are going down 
hill, and | am tumbling fast after you. I have, however, 
very entire health, notwithstanding my studious seden- 
tary life. I only grow fat more than I could wish, 
When shall I see you? God knows. I am settled 
here, have no pretensions, nor hopes, nor desires, to 
carry me to court the great. I live frugally on 
small fortune, which I care not to dissipate by jaunts of 
pleasure. All these circumstances give me little pro- 
spect of seeing London. Were I to change my habita- 
tion, I would retire to some provincial town in France 
to trifle out my old age, near a warm sun in a good 
climate, a pleasant country, and amidst a sociable people. 
My stock would then maintain me in some opulence; 
for I have the satisfaction to tell you, dear Doctor, that 
on reviewing my affairs, I find that I am worth £1600 
sterling, which, at five per cent, makes near 1800 livres 
a-year—that is, the pay of two French captains. 

Hume had now been before the world as am 
author for twenty years. “ We have,” says Mr. 
Burton, 


Seen him approach the tribunal of public opinion with 
the strongest internal assurance of success, and in 8 
form so different from that of his predecessors, as a high 
reliance on his own powers could alone have prompted. 
Baffled in the first, and in the second, and in thet 
attempt, he still persevered; and while the coldness of 
each reception showed him that his last effort had proved 
a failure, it never extinguished the fire of literary ardout 
which he felt burning within him, or quenched the hope 
that it would one day blaze forth before the world. It 
is only towards the termination of this long period 
laborious authorship that we find the philosopher’s earl? 
visions of intellectual greatness beginning to be ful 


_At the period at which we have now arrived, his name 


was famous over Europe. 
Hume’s history of the Stuart dynasty w# 


| finished, and he had commenced that of the Tudor 


The | 


—— 


iberties on that head have been the real cause of check- | 


ing the sale of the first volume. 
One epoch in Hume's history, which demands 





sovereigns. On the earlier written, and by far the 
most important portion of Hume’s historical works, 
Mr. Burton, a man of enlightened and liberal op 
nions on questions of government, and a member, 
we believe, of the Episcopalian Church in Sco 
makes the following excellent remarks : 


The manner in which he had characterized the diffe- 
rent religious bodies, whose conduct he had to describe, 


gave offence to many readers, and was afterwards 
of regret to himself. The toleration which forbids = e 
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- our neighbour on account of his creed, he had 
fally jearned. That still higher toleration, which for- 
bids us to treat our neighbour’s religious creed with dis- 
t, he had not yet acquired. He always speaks of 
the extreme Independents and Presbyterians as enthu- 
cissts. With this term, not in itself opprobrious, because, 
though it implies excess, it does not imply the excess of 
s bad quality, he, on some occasions, associates the word 
fanaticism, and other expressions having a like sarcastic, 
or at least slighting tendency. To the Roman Catholic 
religion he was still less respectful, generally speaking 
of it as “ the Catholic superstition.” ‘ ‘ ; 
In Scotland, the Episcopal Church was at that time 
barely tolerated ; and many an outcry against this tole- 


ration, as one of the sins of the time, made its adherents | 
daily fear that their freedom of conscience might be | 


made still more narrow. For the Roman Catholics 
there was no toleration in the proper acceptation of the 


term. Had their priesthood mingled in the ordinary | 
society of Edinburgh, and had Hume become acquainted | 


with them as he afterwards was with the clergy of 
France, he would perhaps have blushed to write as he 
did, of the creed of learned and accomplished men. In 
his subsequent editions, he carefully cleansed his His- 
tory of these offensive expressions; substituting in gene- 
ral the word “ creed” or “ religion,” instead of supersti- 
tion, = ° ‘ ‘ , ; ; ‘ 
In the Church of England, his sympathies were with 
the insincere. 

Hume was inclined to admire the polity of the Church 
of England, on grounds peculiar to himself. The ten- 
dency of his remarks on the wealth and dignity of that 
establishment, is to hold that heaping riches and honours 
on a clergy, by occupying their minds in pomps and 


vanities, diverts a certain portion of the spirit of priest- | 
craft from its natural propensity to subdue or annoy the | 
rest of the community, and is on the whole a judicious | 
investment of a considerable proportion of the wealth | 


and honours which may happen to be at the command 
of a state. Adam Smith’s opinion, on the other hand, 


was, that the people are best protected against the influ- | 
ence of priestcraft, by allowing no sect to have a supe- | 
riority over others, and by leaving the clergy of diffe- | 


rent denominations to expend their zeal in fighting with 
each other. 


To his friend, Elliot of Minto, Hume gives an | 


entertaining description of another friend, Wilkie, 


the author of ** The Epigoniad ;” which poem the | 


philosopher admired, on much the same principle 
that he admired Home’s “ Douglas,” Blacklock’s 
verses, or Blair’s ‘“ Dissertation on Ossian,” or 
from the same motive; they were the produc- 
tions of his friends. He says to his correspon- 
dent, 

“As I cannot but hope that this work will soon be- 
come the subject of conversation in London, | shall take 


‘is opportunity of supplying you with some anecdotes | 
with regard to the author, besides such as you already | 


know, -of his being a very worthy and a very enter- 
‘aiming man, adorned with all that simplicity of manners, 
‘common to great men, and even with some of that 
rusticity and negligence which serve to abate that envy 
to which they are so much exposed. 

You know he is a farmer’s son, in the neighbourhood 
of this town, where there are a great number of pigeon- 
houses. The farmers are very much infested with the 


pigeons, and Wilkie’s father planted him often as a | 


*earecrow (an office for which he is well qualified) in 
‘he midst of his fields of wheat. It was in this situation 
that he confessed he first conceived the design of his epic 
poem, and even executed part of it. He carried out 
ms Homer with him, together with a table, and pen and 
‘sk, and a great rusty gun. He composed and wrote 
‘wo or three lines, till a flock of pigeons settled in the 

eld, then rose up, ran towards them, and fired at them ; 
returned again to his former station, and added a rhyme 
7 Sue more, till he met with a fresh interruption. 

Two or three years ago, Jemmy Russel put a very 
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| pleasant trick on an English physician, one Dr. Roebuck, 
who was travelling in this country. Russel carried him 
out one day on horseback to see the outlets of the town, 
and purposely led him by Wilkie’s farm. He saw the 
bard at a small distance, sowing his corn, with a sheet 
about him; all besmeared with dirt and sweat, with a 
coat and visage entirely proportioned to his occupation. 
Russel says to his companion, ‘Here is a fellow, a 
peasant, with whom I have some business: let us call 
him.’ He made a sign, and Wilkie came to them : some 
questions were asked him with regard to the season, to 
| his farm and husbandry, which he readily answered ; 
| but soon took an opportunity of digressing to the Greek 
| poets, and enlarging on that branch of literature. Dr. 
Roebuck, who had scarce understood his rustic English, 
or rather his broad Scotch, immediately comprehended 
| him, for his Greek was admirable ; and on leaving him, 
| he could not forbear expressing the highest admiration 
to Russel, that a clown, a rustic, a mere hind, such as 
he saw this fellow was, should be possessed of so mach 
| erudition. ‘Is it usual,’ says he,‘for your peasants in 
| Scotland to read the Greek poets !’—‘O yes,’ replies 
Russel, very coolly, ‘we have long winter evenings ; and 
in what can they employ themselves better, than in read- 
ing the Greek poets!’ Roebuck left the country in a 
full persuasion that there are at least a dozen farmers 
in every parish who read Homer, Hesiod, and Sophocles, 
every winter evening, to their families ; and, if ever he 
writes an account of his travels, it is likely he will not 
omit so curious a circumstance. Wilkie is now a settled 
minister at Ratho, within four miles of the town. He 
possesses about £80 or £90 a-year, which he esteems 
exorbitant riches. Formerly, when he had only £20, as 
helper, he said that he could not conceive what article, 
either of human convenience or pleasure, he was deficient 
in, nor what any man could mean by desiring more 
money.” 


The Dr. Roebuck referred to, is probably the 
grandfather of Mr. John Arthur Roebuck, M.P. 
who about this time had commenced the great works 
at Carron. Hume was sorely displeased with the 
English for not appreciating “* The Epigoniad ;” 
and, indeed, upon many occasions he refers to the 
paltry national jealousies of the English, from 
' which he had personally suffered in more ways 
(than one. About this period, he resided for a time 








'in London, to superintend the printing of the 
| continuation of his History, if we may so call what 
| should chronologically come first ; and while he 
| extended his literary and social intimacies, he never 

forgot to write many kind and amusing letters to his 
| older friends in Scotland. One of these, to Adam 
| Smith, shows us how the “ Theory of Moral Sen- 
_timents” was received. Every body had admired, 
and 

Charles Townsend, who passes for the cleverest fellow 
in England, is so taken with the performance, that he 
said to Oswald he would put the Duke of Buccleuch 
under the author’s care, and would make it worth his 
while to accept of that charge. As soon as | heard this, 
1 ealled on him twice, with a view of talking with him 
about the matter, and of convincing him of the propriety 
of sending that young nobleman to Glasgow : for I could 
not hope, that he could offer you any terms which would 
tempt you to renounce your professorship ; but I missed 
him. 

Smith, as is well known, afterwards travelled 
with the young Duke. Among other persons to 
whom Hume gave his friend’s work, was “ Bourke,” 

(Edmund Burke,) with whom he says he is well 
uainted. 

About this time, John Bull was seized with one 

_of his periodical panics about s French invasion, 


| which tempted “ David” to entertain his Scottish 
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friends with some humorous epistles, more like 
those of Goldsmith than Swift, which they seem 
intended to imitate. One piece of intelligence runs— 

As to private news, there is little stirring : only Dr. 


Warburton turned Mahometan, and was circumcised | 


last week. 
Mr. Burton has several pages of excellent disqui- 


sition on Hume’s * Constitutional Theories.” The | 
philosopher here shared in the prejudices which his | 
biographer, though himself a lawyer, must allow | 


that many deep thinkers, as well as men of energy 
in action, have held besides Hume, if prejudices 
they be. <A case in point is, Oliver Cromwell, if 
not also his late biographer, Mr. Carlyle, who shows 
equal, or greater impatience, of the petty obser- 


vance of idle parliamentary etiquettes and unsub- | 


stantial forms. Mr. Burton, in concluding his 
disquisition, makes some remarks which ought to 
make such philosophers pause. 

There was in Hume a want of appreciation of the 
value of parliamentary forms and privileges, and a cor- 
responding indifference about their violation. He had 
not sufficiently studied the Journals of the Commons, and 
did not trace the rise and development of that system of 
procedure which has protected our own liberties, and 
afforded a model for the legislative assemblies of all free 
nations. It was in the Long Parliament, and under the 
eye of the able men of business who then held the lead, 
that this noble system was brought to perfection ; but 
the reader whose historical information is derived solely 
from Hume, knows little of its value. Thus unconscious 
of the practical importance of the rights and privileges 
of the English people, he did not sympathize with those 
who expected alarming consequences from their infringe- 
ment. He involved those who put the protection of their 
legal rights to the issue of the sword, in the same con- 
temptuous estimate with the fanatics whom he charged 
with convulsing the state about religious differences of 
no essential moment. In either case the event at issue 
was of so little importance in his estimation, that he 
had small charity for those who made it a vitally im- 
portant concern. 


Hume's subsequent introduction to the highest 


society of Paris, and his brilliant success in its | 


literary and fashionable coteries, was, in some 
measure, owing to the celebrated Madame de 
Boufflers, the mistress of the Prince of Conti, with 
whom, while in London at this time he first became 
acquainted, in consequence of her intense admira- 
tion of his History. 

Mr. Burton places the intercourse between a 
bel esprit, the mistress of a prince, and the philoso- 
pher, upon the true footing; nor need he have 
laboured the point so hard. In our own more 
strait-laced times, Byron’s mistress, the fair 
Guiccioli, was quite as well received by some of 
the English aristocracy as was the Countess de 
Boufflers, whom her court influence made of far 
more account than the forlorn Italian lady. Of the 
Vivacious correspondence which this clever French- 
woman maintained with Hume, it is shrewdly said, 

Frequently, when there is a pause, an impassioned 
letter from her rouses up the philosopher; who starts 
into a sort of artificial excitement, and, when it is over, 
sinks into lethargy again. Yet it must be admitted, 
that Hume acted his part pretty well, and that the fat 
philosopher was not far behind the vivacious French- 
woman. But with him it is visibly all acting; and there 
is @ total absence of the playful ease which adorns those 


letters to his own chosen friends with whom he was in 
heart and habits at ease. 


Of Hume’s complimentary, or high-flown vein, 


| the following specimen may, perhaps, be enough, 
It occurs in a letter to Madame de Boufflers :-— 


After observing with ingenious courtesy, that a fairy 
_asylph,a good genius, who knew his inmost though 
must have anticipated him in sending a copy of his His. 
tory, Hume continues :—*“ But, madam, what new wonder 
is this which your letter presents to me! I not only 
find a lady, who, in the bloom of beauty and height o 
reputation, can withdraw herself from the pleasures of 


a gay court, and find leisure to cultivate the sciences: 

but deigns to support a correspondence with a man of 

letters in a remote country, and to reward his labour 

by a suffrage the most agreeable of all others, to a may 

_ who has any spark of generous sentiments or taste for 
true glory.” 

About this time, the generous feelings of Hume, 
and, perhaps, his sympathies as a fellow-sufferer, 
were first awakened for J. J. Rousseau, then perse- 
cuted from one kingdom to another, by intolerant 

| priests and despotic governments. ‘Tempted by the 
mass of curious documents placed at his disposal, 
Mr. Burton has gone into this affair, which once agi- 
tated all literary and civilized Europe, at a length 
which some may fancy disproportioned to the 
merits of an old quarrel, though one which, from 
the parties concerned, and the names implicated, 
gathers around it more interest than any other 
thing of the sort on record, But how small do 
all such squabbles become, even though one’s own, 
in which one has keenly felt, when looked back 
-on after a lapse of years! The only thing per- 
manently felt about this terrific and yet diverting 
feud is, that Hume, the placid, should have been 
_so enthusiastic about “The Citizen of Geneva’ 
at first, and so very angry at last. But how 
-could a plain, simple-minded, middle-aged, Seot- 
tish philosopher be expected to comprehend the 
caprices, sentimentalities, tantrums, and deliriums 
of a Jean Jacques? Let Hume’s fatal experience 
warn all philosophers of what they undertake when 
they try to befriend or patronize crazy geniuses, 
whether painters, poets, or Rousseaus. let 
them, at least, with their eyes open, enter upom 
the onerous task in the most enlarged and indel- 
gent spirit of charity, looking for no return, save, 
if not fraud and falsehood, then mistrust, ingrati- 
tude, and virulent abuse. We shall leave the history 
of this memorable affair, untouched, to the reader, 
except a very brief notice, when Rousseau 4f- 
pears in the natural order of Hume’s biography. 
Asin all matters of the kind, though Rousseau Wa 
the first and greatest offender, he provoked Hume 
to retaliation scarcely worthy of so great a man. 
By the time of his return from London, enriched 
by the sale of his works, Hume, the famous 
now popular author, the familiar associate not alone 
of the Scottish gentry and literati, but of much 
that was illustrious in letters and in rank in 
sister country, took a flight far above “ Jack’ 
Land,” and settled in what was then the mos 
fashionable quarter of Edinburgh, “ James* 
Court.” The nobility had, no doubt, their 
hotels in different parts of the city ; their Miltos 
House, and Minto House, and Panmure : 
and Leven Lodge; but this grand court, opening 
off the “ Lawnmarket,” was the “ Moray Place 
‘or “Randolph Crescent” of Hume's age ; and * 
very pleasant extract is offered to us by Mr. 
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Barton’s description of it, and of Edinburgh in 
the olden time. Of this residence Hume was not 
s mere renter, but a proprietor—a “laird” of the 
“land ;” having at one time for his tenant, Dr. 
Blair, and at another Lady Maxwell, if not Bos- 
well himself. it is said:— 


Entering a low gateway which pierces the line of 
lofty houses along the Lawnmarket, one finds one’s self in 
a square court, surrounded by houses, which have now 
evidently fallen to the lot of humbler inhabitants than 
those for whom they were erected. These spaces, walled 
of by the intervening houses from the main street, were 
in the Scottish metropolis, like the similar edifices of the 
French nobility, frequently designed with the view of 
protecting those who dwelt within the gate from the 
unwelcome intrusion of either legal or illegal force. But 
it is probable that James’s Court scarcely dates back 
to times so lawless, and that it was built early in the 
eighteenth century. The plan of a closed court was, 
perhaps, adopted as a means of enabling a small com- 
munity to have the civic functions of lighting and clean- 
ing performed more accurately than they were then ad- 
ministered to the inhabitants at large. 


Entering one of the doors opposite the main entrance, | 
the stranger is sometimes led by a friend, wishing to | 


afford him an agreeable surprise, down flight after flight 
of thesteps of a stone staircase,and when he imagines he is 
descending so far into the bowels of the earth, he emerges 
on the edge of a cheerful crowded thoroughfare, con- 
necting together the Old and New Town; the latter of 


which lies spread before him, a contrast to the gloom | 
When he looks up to the | 


from which he has emerged. 
building containing the upright street through which he 
has descended, he sees that vast pile of tall houses stand- 


ing at the head of the Mound, which creates astonish- | 
This vast fabric is | 


ment in every visiter of Edinburgh. 
built on the declivity of a hill, and thus one entering on 
the level of the Lawnmarket, is at the height of several 
stories from the ground on the side next the New Town. 
In Hume’s day, a lake lay not many yards from the 
base of the building; and the whole space now occupied 
by the streets and squares of the New Town, was open 
ground, covered with woodland in those places where 
it did not consist of agricultural ground or barren 
heath. A full view of the surrounding country must 
have been possessed by every floor in this mass of build- 
ms. . . . . . Of the first impression made on a 
stranger, at that period, when entering such a house, a 
vivid description is given by Sir Walter Scott in “ Guy 
Mannering ;” and in Counsellor Pleydell’s library, with 
its collection of books and prospect from the window, 
we have probably an accurate picture of the room in 
which Hume spent his studious hours when he was in 
48 own house in Edinburgh. 


Hume's dwelling was the third storey from the 
street. The first floor of “a common stair” is now 
the point of gentility in an Edinburgh as ina 
london house ; then the splendid prospects, the 
freer air, and the seclusion of the “ top-of-the-stair” 
was preferred ; and, we think, with good reason. 
Hume now announced to his friends his intention 
of “setting up a chaise ;” which magnificent 
design was probably suspended by the appoint- 
ment which he received, first as private secretary 
to the Marquis of Hertford, when that nobleman 
Was appointed ambassador to France on the peace 
of 1763, and afterwards as secretary to the 
embassy. Just planted in his new residence, and 
how in possession of what, with his moderate 
desires, was a handsome competence, the philo- 
*opher was at first reluctant to move ; but having 
yielded, he found every possible reason to be 
pleased with his new condition, and, among others, | 
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was not insensible to the following consideration, 
which he thus states to Adam Smith :— 

“My fortune also receives a great addition during 
life from this connexion ; besides many openings to am- 
bition, were I so simple as to be exposed to temptation 
from that passion.” 

But even at Fontainbleau, and caressed by all 
that was powerful, rich, witty, learned, or beauti- 
ful in Paris, he sometimes regretted his easy 
chair, his books, and fireside in James’s Court. 

Ilume’s sudden popularity in France was a 
particular form of epidemic to which the French 
| are liable—a sort of Parisian mania, which seized 
| all classes, and which seems to have at first sur- 
| prised, as it afterwards gratified, diverted, and 
‘finally bored him. The honours and incense 
| heaped upon him by the Court and the literary 
| coteries, will best be understood by a few para- 
‘graphs selected from his own correspondence. 

To Adam Smith he writes :-— 

| “IT have been three days at Paris, and two at Fon- 
| tainbleau, and have every where met with the most ex- 
traordinary honours, which the most exorbitant vanity 
could wish or desire. The compliments of dukes and 
_marischals of France, and foreign ambassadors, go for 
| nothing with me at present: I retain a relish for no 
| kind of flattery but that which comes from the ladies. 
All the courtiers, who stood around when I was intro- 
duced to Madame de Pompadour, assured me that she was 
never heard to say so much to any man ; and her bro- 
ther, to whom she introduced me, ——— [Some words 
obliterated.}| But I forget already, that 1 am to scorn 
all the civilities of men. However,even Madame Pom- 
padour’s civilities were, if possible, exceeded by those 
of the Duchesse de Choiseul, the wife of the favourite 
and Prime Minister, and one of the ladies of the most dis- 
tinguished meritin France. Not contented with the many 
obliging things she said to me on my first introduction, 
she sent to call me from the other end of the room, in 
order to repeat them, and to enter into a short conversa- 
tion with me: and not contented with that, she sent the 
Danish ambassador after me, to assure me, that what 
she said was not from politeness, but that she se- 
riously desired to be in friendship and correspondence 
with me. There is not a courtier in France, who would 
not have been transported with joy, to have had the half 
of these obliging things said to him by either of these 
great ladies; but what may appear more extraordinary, 
both of them, as far as I could conjecture, have read 
with some care all my writings that have been tran- 
slated into French,—-that is, almost all my writings. 

; The Dauphin, as I am told from all hands, 
declares himself on every oceasion very strongly in my 
favour; and many people assure me, that I have reason 
to be proud of his judgment, even were he an individual. 
I have scarce seen any of the geniuses of Paris, who, I 
think, have in general great merit, as men of letters. 
But every body is forward to tell me the high panegyrics 
I receive from them. . As this is the first 
letter I write to my friends at home, I have amused 
myself, (and I hope I have amused you,) by giving you 
a very abridged account of these transactions. Dut can 
I ever forget, that it is the very same species, thag would 
scarce show me common civilities a very few years ago 
at Edinburgh, who now receive me with such applauses 
at Paris!” 

To Professor Ferguson he writes :— 

“TI really wish often for the plain roughness of the 
Poker,* aud particularly the sharpness of Dr. Jardine, 
to correct and qualify so much lusciousness. However, 
I meet sometimes with incidents that please me, because 
they contain no mixture of French complaisance or ex- 





* The Poker Club, which had then existed for some time, 
and was continued for some years after Hume's death. Its 
name is supposed to have been bestowed on it, on account of 
ite services in stirring the intellectual energics of its members. 
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aggeration. Yesterday I dined at the Duc de Praslin’s, 
the secretary of state. After we had risen from dinner, 
I went into a corner to converse with somebody; when 
I saw enter the room a tall gentleman, a little elderly, 
with a riband and star, who immediately called out to 
the Duchesse de Praslin,‘ Hé, Madame la Duchesse, 
que je suis content, j’ai va Monsieur Hume 4 la cour 
aujourd’hui.’ Upon inquiry, | was told he was a man 
of quality, esteemed one of the cleverest and most sen- 
sible about the court. 

“In two or three days we return to Paris, where | 
hope to live more at my ease, and shall pass my time 
with really great men; for there are such at present 
amongst the literati of France. Yet I am 
sensible that I set out too late, and that I am misplaced; 
and I wish, twice or thrice a-day, for my easy chair and 
my retreat in James’s Court! Never think, dear Fer- 
guson, that as long as you are master of your own fire. 
side and your own time, you can be unhappy, or that 
any other circumstance can make an addition to your 
enjoyment. : . ‘ , ° ‘ ° 

“Tell Dr. Blair that I have conversed here twice or 
thrice with the Duchesse D’Aiguillon, who has been 
amusing herself with translating passages of Ossian ; 
and I have assured her that the authenticity of those 
poems is to be proved soon beyond all contradiction.” 


To Dr. Robertson he says :— 


“Do you ask me about my course of life? I can only 
say, that I eat nothing but ambrosia, drink nothing but 
nectar, breathe nothing but incense, and tread on nothing 
but flowers! Every man I meet, and, still more, every 
lady, would think they were wanting in the most indis- 


harangue in my praise. What happened last week, 
when | had the honour of being presented to the D n’s 
children, at Versailles, is one of the most curious scenes 





many friends and admirers I had in this country, and 
that he reckoned himself in the number, from the plea- 
sure he had received from the reading of many passages 
in my works. When he had finished, his brother, the 
Count de P., who is two years younger, began his dis- 
course, and informed me, that I had been long and im- 
patiently expected in France; and that he himself ex- 
pected soon to have great satisfaction from the reading 
of my fine History. But what is more curious; when [ 
was carried thence to the Count D’A., who is but four 


years of age, | heard him mumble something which, | 


though he had forgot in the way, I conjectured, from 
some scattered words, to have been also a panegyric 


dictated to him.” 

These boys were the unfortunate Louis XVI. 
and his younger brothers ; the juvenile who, in 
1764, forgot his courtly lesson, was Count d’ Artois, 


afterwards, at different periods, a forlorn royal | 


exile in Hume's native city. 

Noble and gentle Scottish persons in Paris, who 
had not shown any particular cesire, in Edin- 
burgh, to become known to the philosopher and 
historian, whether of “ Jack’s Land,” or “ James's 
Court,” now courted his acquaintance as a pass- 
port to the highest French society; but our 
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of man, that any British has been here ona footing of 
familiarity with the good company except my Lops 
Holderness, who had a good stock of acquaintance ty 
begin with, speaks the language like a native, has very 
insinuating manners, was presented under the character 
of an old secretary of state, and spent, as is said, £10,069 
this winter, to obtain that object of vanity. Him, in 

I met every where in the best company: but as to others 
— lords, earls, marquises, and dukes — they went abou 
to plays, operas, and Nobody minded them; they 
kept company with one another; and it would have bee, 
ridiculous to think of bringing them into French com. 
pany. 

But, after all, he was civil to this anonymous 
colonel. 

Caressed and flattered to excess in Paris, where 
the taste for literature “had not,” he says, “de. 
cayed nor depraved, as on the banks of the 
Thames,” Hume dreamed of settling here for 
life. He was rich enough for it, though his 
ideas were enlarging, “a coach” being now added 
to the list of his wants. 

Mr. Burton has devoted one of the most attrae- 
tive chapters of his work to French society ; that is, 
to Parisian society, or the most brilliant “talking” 
society which the civilized world has ever seen, at its 
most brilliant period. The most remarkable feature 
was that intimate connexion, or blending of rank 





and fashion with literature and science, whieh 
pensable duty, if they did not make a long and elaborate | } 


seemed to revive the age of Pericles and Aspasia. 
Weare not sure, however, that Mr. Burton should 


attribute to the solid and venerable qualities of 
[ have yet passed through. The Duc de B., the eldest, | 
a boy of ten years old, stepped forth, and told me how | 


Hume’s intellect, that general acceptance in 
Parisian society, which was, in a great measure, 
but a temporary rage. Even in our own more 


refined age, there still exists a vast difference in 
the principles which regulate social intercourse 


and equality in the two countries. We are, how 
ever, not prepared to admit that all the advan- 


tage lies on the side of the nation whose clever 


journalists obtain titles, and sometimes carry the 
portfolios of ministers. 

The idea is not new, that it is our great com- 
mercial wealth, and the character of our free 
institutions, which compel our aristocracy 
defend their frontier much more rigidly than was 
necessary in France during the old regime. It is 


_as probable that time, and chance, and the many 


small causes which are their agents, conspired 
produce this remarkable state of society, and that 


- amalgamation of ranks and classes which was, after 


David was not altogether a “ David Simple.” Of | 
a Colonel L——, the brother of an Earl L—-, | 


introduced to him by a letter from Dr. Blair, he 
says :— 


Your recommendations have great weight with me; 
but if I am not mistaken, [ have often seen Colonel 
L——'s face in Edinburgh. It is a little late he has 
bethought himself of being ambitious, as you say, of 
being introduced to my acquaintance. The only favour 
I can do him, is to advise him, as soon as he has seen 


judges of behaviour. It is almost out of the memory 





all, more apparent than real. But, at all events, 
Mr. Burton accounts for the social phenomena i@ 
an ingenious way ; and we shall, at some length, 
give his happily expressed theory of the principle 
of the society in which his hero moved with very 
philosophic ease. 

In France matters were widely different; there he 
was warmly and affectionately received into the bosom 


of a society to which many of the supercilious English 
aristocracy would have sought for admission in va- 


| In England no distinct palpable barrier surrounded the 


distinguished group. The multitude clamorously 3 
serted an equality. In default of other qualities, = 
pudence and perseverance were sometimes sufficient # 
force admission. In these circumstances, each member 


_ of the privileged classes guarded his own portion of 
Paris, to go to a provincial town where people are less | 


shy of admitting new acquaintance, and are less delicate | battle after battle, and contest every inch of ground 


arena as well as he might; and the intruder had to 


gained. 
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it seems as if in France the very rigidness with which | 
the select circle was fortified was the reason why those 
admitted within it were placed so thoroughly at their | 
ease. The aristocracy could open the door, look about | 
them, and invite an individual to enter, without fearing | 
to encounter a general rush for admission. There was 

much evil of every kind in that circle. We have not to 
dea! here with its inward morality, but its outward | 
form; and it certainly deserves to be remembered as one | 
of the most memorable instances in which, on any large | 
scale, the aristocracy of rank and wealth has met the | 
aristocracy of letters without restraint. The quality of | 
shining in conversation was not to be despised by the 

greatest in wealth, or the highest in the peerage; and 

their efforts were measured with those of the first wits 

of the time. To an aristocracy which could thus amuse | 
itself, it was a great luxury to be surrounded by men of 

thought and learning. . The courtier who could open his 

salon to the wits and philosophers of Paris, was far 

more dependant on their presence than they were on 

the privilege of admission. If a Barthélemi, a Mar- 

montel, a Condillac, saw cause to desert the suppers of 

D’Holbach, they would be received at those of the Due 

de Praslin or de Choiseul, the Prince of Conti, and | 
Madame du Deffand; but how were such departed stars 
to be replaced ? 

There is perhaps no more striking type of the | 
character and condition of the Parisian coteries than _ 
one of Hume’s most intimate friends, Madame Geoffrin. 
In this country, were an uneducated woman to frame 
and lead a social party, including the first in rank 
and in talent of the day, to which no one under 
royalty was too great not to deem admission a privi- 
lege ; were she to be absolute in her admissions and 
exclusions, bold in her sarcasms, free and blunt often 
to rudeness in her observations and opinions, and | 
severe or kind to all by turns as her own choice or | 
caprice suggested, it would be at once pronounced 
that the reddest blood and the highest rank could 
alone produce such an anomaly. A very small number 
of eminent duchesses have perhaps occupied such a 
position in this country. Yet Madame Geoffrin, who 
acted this part to the full among the fastidious aristo- 
eracy of France before the revolution, was the daughter 
ofa valet-de-chambre and the widow of a glass manu- 
facturer. The foundation of her influence was her 
Success in making herself the centre of a circle of 
artists and men of letters. She was much in the 
confidence of Madame De Tencin, and on that lady’s 
death succeeded in transferring to herself what 
remained of her distinguished society, dimmed as it 
was by the departure of Montesquieu and Fontenelle. 
Madame Geoffrin by activity and energy widened the 
circle. She never made visits herself; and those who 
had the privilege of entering her dining-room on her 
public days, found there assembled D’Alembert, 
Helvétius, Raynal, Marmontel, Caraccioli, Holbach, 
Galliani, and the artist Vanloo. During the British 
embassy, David Hume, the great philosopher from 
the far North, might there be met ; and when all 
other attempts had perhaps failed, some chance of 
fneountering such an erratic meteor as Rousseau 
‘till remained, in attending Madame Geoffrin’s Wednes- 
day dinners. Having once, by her signal wit and wisdom, 
gained her position, no obtrusive rivals from her own 
deserted class could push near enough to drive her from 
it. It is not the least admirable feature of this remark- 
able woman, that far from assuming the subdued and 
cautions tone of one of her own rank, who must be more 
wary than a denizen of committing breaches of the social 
rules of her new cast, a simplicity and freedom seems to 
have accompanied all her actions and ideas ; a courage- 
ous adoption of what seemed good to her, in place of 
What mightbe fit. . ..... . The pleasant 
retailers of the literary chit-chat of that time, Marmontei, 
Grimm, Bauchemont, and others, are full of details of 
Madame Geoffrin; who, if she was not quite as formally 


*pproached as Boufflers, or Da Deffand, was as much | 


respected, loved, and feared. The author of the “Contes 
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x,” tells us some of the weaknesses of this gifted | 
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lady; and, according to his account, she had bees 
actually convicted, living as she was outwardly in the 
freest society in the world, of a turn for secret devotion ! 
‘ . « « « « «+ Her good heart was after all her 
noblest quality. She was one of those who held the 
simple notion, that were it not for the judicious distribu- 
tion of favours by the rich, the poor, including artisans 
and producers of all kinds, must necessarily die of star- 


| vation. She was thus in the midst of an extensive dis- 


tribution of charities, actively occupied in the encowrage- 
ment of those who lived by the sweat of their brow ; and 
if she believed that she accomplished much more than 
she actually did, it was a satisfaction not to be grudged 
to one who occupied herself with the fortunes of the 
poor, in the midst of the stony indifference of the French 
aristocracy of that day. . ... . Perhaps 
of all these eminent women, while Madame de Boufflers 
had the greatest amount of elegance and accomplish- 
ment, Madame du Deffand had the sharpest and most 
searching wit. She was the author of that proverbial 
bon mot about St. Denis carrying his head under his arm, 
i n’y a que le premier pas qui coute; a saying sufficient 
to make a reputation in France. 

Mr. Burton runs through the whole bead-roll of 


the ladies of this brilliant society, and descants 
especially upon the fair chiefs of the rival coteries. 


Hume’s most intimate associate in this remarkable 
society, which included Raynal, Diderot, Helvétius, 
Holbach, &c. was the mild and amiable D'Alem- 
bert, and his most respected friend, the virtuous 
and sage Turgot, who could hardly be said to be 
of it, and who already foresaw the revolutionary 


' . 
storm which burst out twenty years later. 


Hume, whatever the Rev. Mr. Anderson, his 
inquisitor in the church courts, had thought of 
him, was not nearly up to the mark of the French 
philosophers. It is to his honour that his biogra- 
pher is able to state,— 


There are many circumstances showing that much 
as he loved the social ease, combined with learning and 
wit, for which his Parisian circle was conspicuous, he 
disliked one prominent feature of that social system 
the scornful infidelity, the almost intolerance of any 
thing like earnest belief, so often exhibited, both in 
speech and conduct. Sir Samuel Romilly has preserved 
the following curious statement by Diderot :—-“ He 
spoke of his acquaintance with Hume. ‘Je vous dirai 
un trait de lui, mais il vous sera un peu scandaleux 
peut-étre, car vous Anglais vous croyez un peu e@n 
Dieu ; pour nous autres nous n’y croyons gueres. Home 
dina avec une grande compagnie chez Je Baron D’Hol- 
bach. Il était assis & céte du Baron ; on parla de la 
religion naturelle : ‘ Pour les Athées,’ disait Hume, ‘ je 
ne crois pas qu'il en existe; je n’en ai jamais vu.’ 
‘Vous avez été un peu malheureux,’ répondit i’autre: 
‘vous voici A table avec dix-sept pour la premiere 
fois.’ ” 

His condition and prospects at this time, Hume 
thus describes to his brother :— 

My appointments, as I told you, are £1200 a-year, | 
have also £300 for my equipage, and three hundred 
ounces of plate for my table. This is the fair side of the 
picture. The misfortune is, that General Conway, the 
ambassador’s brother, is secretary of state. The Duke 
of Grafton, his nephew, is the other ae You 
still say, better and better. Not at all. y Lord 
Hertford goes for England in a few days, and leaves the 
burden of the embassy upon me. Still you say, where 
is the harm of all this! You are come to years of 
discfetion, and can govern yourself. Waita little, dear 
brother. Lord Hertford goes lord-lieutenant to Ireland, 
and there is an end of the ambassador, and probably of 
the secretary. . . . . I know that Lord Hertford 
will not go to Ireland unless he be allowed to name the 
secretary for that kingdom. Perhaps he may think his 
son, Lord Beauchamp, too young for that office; in 
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office of between £3000 and £4000 a-year. . . You 
know the fluctuation of English politics. Perhaps, 
before you receive this, the whole present system 1s 
overturned. Lord Hertford, who, while he remained 
here, was a man of no party, is involved with his 
friends. 

We must complete our picture of Hume’s recep- 
tion in Paris by a few more traits. It is not sur- 
prising that he visited his first friend, Madame de 
Boufflers, at the seat of her lover, the Prince of 
Conti ; but his influence at court was actually im- 
agined so great that even Madame Helvétius, who 
should have known better, begged his interest for 
her friends. It is stated that this lady 


desired his good offices to procure an abbaye for her | 
friend and neighbour the Abbé “ Macdonalt,” of an | 
illustrious Irish family. One lady, seeking ecclesiastical 
patronage, tells him that the clergy will have more | 
pleasure in doing him a favour than in performing the | 
functions of their office ! 

Hume has thus recorded in his “ own life” the im- | 
pression left on him by his reception in Paris :—“ Those | 
who have not seen the strange effects of modes, will | 
never imagine the reception I met with at Paris, from 
men and women of all ranks and stations. The more 1 | 
resiled from their excessive civilities, the more I was | 
loaded with them. There is, however, a real satis- 
faction in living at Paris; from the great number of 
sensible, knowing, and polite company with which that 
city abounds above all places in the universe. I thought 
once of settling there for life.’ If he thought that he 
e*uld have taken up his residence in Paris, and pre- | 
served for the remainder of his days the fresh bloom of | 
his reputation, he was undoubtedly mistaken ; but, | 
dazzled as he in some measure was, we can see in his | 
correspondence that he estimated the sensation he made 
pretty nearly at its just value. In the circle of toys, | 
seized and discarded by a giddy fashionable crowd, | 
philosophy will have its turn, as well as poodles, parrots, | 
tulips, monkeys, cafés, and black pages. It had been so. 
a century earlier, when the most abstruse works of Des | 
Cartes had been the ornament of every fashionable | 
lady’s toilette ; and now the wheel had revolved and 
philosophy was again in vogue. 

Our readers may remember Madame de Sevigné 
often rallying her “dear daughter” in her charming 
letters, about her devotion to Descartes, and on her 
intimacy with “the little bodies,” the “ atoms,” of 
the great philosopher, which her lively mother 
never could understand. 

A stroke from the pencil of Lord Charlemont, 
and one borrowed from Madame d’Epinay, may 
complete our picture :— 


It is apparent that his conversation to strangers, and 
particularly to Frenchmen, could be little delightful, 
and still more particularly, one would suppose, to 
French women: and yet no lady's toilette was com- 
plete without Hume’s attendance. At the opera his 
broad unmeaning face was usually seen entre deux jolis | 
minois, ° ; ‘ , , ° ° ° 

One of the “ rages” of the day was the holding of 
cafés, or giving entertainments in private houses, accord- 
ing tothe arrangements and etiquette of a public café. 
Among the amusements of the evening were pantomimes, 
and acted tableaux. In these it was necessary that 
Hume should take a ré/e; and as he was always willing 
to conform to established regulations, we find him 
seated asa sultan between two obdurate beauties, in- 
tending to strike his bosom, but aiming the blows at 
le centre, and accompanying his acting with character- | 
istic exclamations. 


Of a very opposite description to these Parisian 
dames, was a lady who sometimes wrote to Hume | 


which case I may very probably expect it, and it is an! give us to transcribe her letters, though, perag. 


from Edinburgh; and much pleasure would it ! ject, descants on some of the peculiarities, we must 


venture, to the exclusion of some grave matter of 
philosophy. This was Mrs. Cockburn, authores 
of “The Flowers of the Forest,” who then reside 
in Baird’s Court, Castlehiil. 
The Countess de Boufflers, by the death of her 
husband, became a free woman ; but the Prince of 
Conti could not contaminate the blood royal by , 
| mesalliance, and the Countess was in despair, 
_As a married woman, Hume, adopting the French 
'theory of morals, admits her condition to have 
been respectable; but, as a widow, she eould 
no longer, with safety to her reputation, continue 
to live with the prince. Hume preached philo- 
sophy to his fair friend, who eagerly sought 
his counsels; but philosophy had slender con- 
solations for a case of this kind ; and the philo- 
sopher also felt, at last, that no place suited him so 





'wellas Edinburgh. Meanwhile, he came to London, 


his business with the embassy being brought to 
a close. And soon afterwards commenced his long 
and bitter quarrel with Rousseau, who had beea 
his travelling companion to England ; while 
“‘ Therese” was escorted by a man of whom all the 


world has since heard, though the feat of gal- 


lantry thus described by Hume was among Bos- 
well’s first characteristic appearances :— 

A letter has come to me open from Guy the bookseller, 
by which I learn that Mademoiselle [Therese, Rous- 
seau’s mistress,] sets out post, in company with a friend 
of mine, a young gentleman, very good-humoured, very 
agreeable—and very mad! He visited Rousseau in his 
mountains, who gave him a recommendation to Paoli, 
the King of Corsica; where this gentleman, whose name 
is Boswell, went last summer, in search of adventures. 
He has such a rage for literature, that I dread some 
event fatal to our friend’s honour. You remember the 
story of Terentia, who was first married to Cicero, then 
to Sallust, and at last, in her old age, married a young 
nobleman, who imagined that she must possess some 
secret which would convey to him eloquence and 
genius. 


During some official changes, at this time, Hume 
for a short while acted as an under-secretary of 
state, and proved, as in all the other offices he held, 
an excellent man of business. Some of his official 
documents still preserved, “are not more,” says 
Mr. Burton, “ distinguished by the clearness and 
precision of the language, than the neatness of the 
handwriting.” There was, at this time, a revival 
of the project, to have him made Secretary for 
Ireland, as he had some time before reckoned 
upon; but it failed, and his biographer thinks, 
fortunately for Hume, who— 
was but slenderly endowed with either of the qualifies 
tions then indispensable to an Irish statesman,—®% 
capacity for hard drinking, and adroitness in bold poli- 
tical intrigues. The exercise of an official function, 
among a people where one sect of Christians enjoyed sll 
offices, emoluments, and honours, while another, follow- 
ing the national religion, were scarcely allowed to live, 
must have shocked his sense of political justice ; whil 
it may be questioned if he was a sufficiently bold poli- 
tician to have attempted any reform of this abuse. 

There is no question about it. What reform 
would Secretary Hume have proposed ? 

Several chapters are filled with Rousseau, before 


_ Mr. Burton sums up this mighty matter with toler- 


able impartiality ; and, with knowledge of the sub- 
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not say the absurdities of genius, with tender indul- | 
, which yet does not overlook the distem- | 
red cravings of a morbid vanity. ‘ There are | 
few,” he remarks — 
who have not, in their journey through life, encoun-— 
tered one or more small Rousseaus, in men of ravenous | 
snd insatiable vanity, who, unlike the ordinary good- 
natured vain men, are perpetually rejecting the incense | 
offered to their appetite, and demanding some new | 
form of worship. In these, as in the chimney-piece mo- 
dels of celebrated statues, may we view the proportions 
of the great self-tormentor’s mind; and when it is found 
that the peculiarity is generally accompanied with some 
observable amount of intellectual acquirements, which 
place the individual a degree above those who surround 
him, the resemblance is the more complete. Vanity 
being its source, the shape assumed by his monomania 
was a dread of conspiracies in all shapes; and he was 
as sincere a believer in their existeuce,as any unfortunate 
inhabitant of bedlam has ever been in the creations of 
his diseased mind. 

To many this episode of Rousseau will prove 
one of the most attractive portions of the Life of 
Hume, though others will think that it hardly 
deserved so much amplification. 

Before this business was over, Hume’s appoint | 
ment, from the tottering condition of the ministry, 
was become precarious, and he was indifferent to 
place. His income was now £1100 a-year; “he 
could live on the one-half,” he said, and had begun 
to turn his thoughts to continuing his History. 

While in London, he was applied to by Turgot to 
recommend an English professor for Parma ; and 
he pointed out Robert, afterwards Sir Robert | 
Liston, the well-known diplomatist. Hume thus 
communicates the disappointment to Sir Gilbert 
Elliot :— 

“Dear Sir Gitpert,—I beg of you to direct the en- 
closed to poor Liston, who will be disappointed in the 
scheme for Parma: they will have nothing but a Papist. 
Such fools! Let the Pope excommunicate them on the 
one hand: I will do so on the other. ° . . 
ae 1 continue my parasitical practices ; that is, of din- 
ing at all the great tables that remain in London. We 
are likely to be plagued with this King of Denmark ; 
though not so much as formerly with Canute the 
Great.” 

It is not difficult to guess how Hume must 
have viewed the prevailing ‘“ Wilkes madness,” 
then at its height. Yet we would hardly expect 
to find him placing Chatham in the same category 
with the profligate demagogue. But Toryism, 
like avarice, is a passion which increases with 
“ge. He says to Dr, Blair :— 


“ This madness about Wilkes excited first indignation, 
then apprehension ; but has gone to such a height that 
all other sentiments with me are buried in ridicule. 

* «+ . . The present extravagance is peculiar to 
ourselves and quite risible. However, I am afraid my 
mirth will soon be spoilt,and affairs become quite serious; 
for I am well assured that Lord Chatham will, after 
the holidays, creep out from his retreat and appear on 
¢ scene. 

ng novus exuviis nitidusque juventa, 

Volvitur ad solem et linguis micat ore trisulcis. 

“ I know not if I cite Virgil exactly, but I am sure I 
*pply him right. This villain is to thunder against the 
“wlation of the Bill of Rights in not allowing the county | 
of Middlesex the choice of its member! Think of the | 
‘apadence of that fellow, and his quackery — and his | 
©anuing-—and his audaciousness: and judge of the 


jafluence he will have over such a deluded multitude, 


of my reputation.” 
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Again we find of Franklin :— 

Hume was an early friend of Benjamin Franklin, 
whom he was instrumental in introducing to his Pari- 
sian friends, , “ Pray, what strange accounts 
are these we hear of Franklin’s conduct! I am very 
slow in believing that he has been guilty in the extreme 
degree that is pretended; though | always knew him to 
be a very factious man, and faction next to fanaticism 
is of all passions the most destructive of morality.” 

Yet in 1775 we find him saying :— 

“T am an American in my principles, and wish we 
would let them alone to govern or misgovern themselves, 
as they think proper: the affair is of no consequence, or 
of little consequence to us.”’ 


In August, 1769, we find the philosopher restored 
to his comfortable lodging in James’s Court, until a 
finer house could be erected in the rising New Town; 
“very opulent,” he says in his Life,“ (for I possessed 
a revenue of £1000 a-year) healthy, and though 


somewhat stricken in vears, with the prospect of 


enjoying long my ease, and of seeing the increase 
And all this, and more, was 
realized. In vain Madame de Boufflers beckoned 
him to Paris. He walked to his airy windows, 
enjoyed the magnificent prospect, and said to 
Adam Smith, twelve miles off on the other side of 
the broad Forth :— 


“Dear Smitu,— Iam glad to have come within sight 
of you, and to have a view of Kirkaldy from my windows: 
but as I wish also to be within speaking terms of you, I 
wish we could concert measures for that purpose.” 

In right of his increased fortune, and Parisian 
savoir vivre, Mr. Hume now assumed a new social 
position in the gay or convivial society of Edin- 
burgh, then a reflection of that of Paris in the 
union of literature with sociality ; and protesting 
to Sir Gilbert Elliot that he had never cast one 
look of regret back to either Paris or London, and 
never meant again to cross the Tweed, thus 
playfully described his daily life :— 

I live still, and must for a twelvemonth, in my old 
house in James’s Court, which is very cheerful, and even 
elegant, but too small to display my great talent fur 
cookery, the science to which I intend to addict the re- 
maining years of my life! I have just now lying on the 
table before me, a receipt for making soupe a /a reine, 
copied with my own hand: for beef and cabbage, (a 
charming dish,) and old mutton, and old claret, nobody 
excels me. I make also sheep-head broth, in a manner 
that Mr. Keith speaks of it for eight days after; and 
the Due de Nivernois would bind himself apprentice to 
my lass to learn it. I have already sent a challenge to 
David Moncrief: you will see that in a twelvemonth he 
will take to the writing of history, the field I have de- 
serted ; for as to the giving of dinners, he can now have 
no further pretensions. 1 should have made a very bad 
use of my abode in Paris, if 1 could not get the better 
of a mere provincial like him. All my friends encour- 
age me in this ambition; as thinking it wiil redound 
very much to my honour. . . . Iam sorry to in- 
form you, that all we statesmen in this town condemn 
loudly the conduct of you statesmen in London, especi- 
ally in allowing those insolent rascals, the mayor and 


| sheriffs, to escape with impunity. 


From this period until the close of his life, in 


| August, 1776, Hume enjoyed what, for a man of 
his moderate passions and equable mind, must 


have been nearly uninterru happiness; and 
the chapters devoted to this haleyon interval of 
six years are among the most delightful in the 
memoirs. They are lavishly enriched with local 
traditions and illustrative anecdotes, jokes and bon 
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mots, which no biographer not familiar with 
Edinburgh, its old usages, and gossiping Parlia- 
ment House, could either have collected or appre- 
ciated, though they are valuable elements in the 
memoirs of the illustrious Scotsman, whose 
personal character would be looked for in vain in 
his works. It is acutely said by Mr. Burton,— 


The impression of Hume’s character, acquired by one | 


who has sought it in the tenor of his works, and the 
history of his literary career, is quite different from that 
which we derive from those who knew him, and were 
connected with the social circle in which he lived. The 
former is solitary, self-relying, and unimpressible even 
to sternness ; the latter is good, easy, simple, social, and 
amenable to the sway of gentle impulses. These two 
representations are not without a harmony of principle. 
In all serious matters, in his projects of literary ambi- 
tion, in the philosophy he taught mankind, in all that 
was to connect him with posterity and the intellectual 
destiny of the human race, he was résolute and uncom- 
promising. But the exhibition of his strength was re- 
served for the arena of his triumphs ; and in domestic 
and social intercourse he put aside his helmet, with its 


nodding plumes ; feeling that the intellectual exhibi- | 
tions suited for that sphere, should spring from whatever | 


Nature had bestowed on him of sweet, and peaceful, and 
kind,—-whatever was fitted to drive rancour or angry 


emulation from the bosom, and to render life delightful. | 


Hence, to appear in the social circle as an intellectual 
gladiator, does not appear to have been his wish; he 
was content if he gave himself and others pleasure. 


This view of Hume’s social character is corrobo- 
rated by the statements and reminiscences of many 
names dear and venerable in Scotland ; by Adam 
Smith, Hume’s most confidential intimate and 


his literary executor; by Mackenzie, the “ Man | 


of Feeling ;” the late Lord Chief-commissioner 
Adam, and others. But it is from Mr. Burton, 
who has gathered all these scattered lights into 
one focus, and made them to bear with the happiest 
effect upon his subject, that we must draw a few 
of the smaller personal characteristics of Hume. 


All who speak as having been familiarly acquainted 
with him, concur in describing his manners as kind, 
simple, and polite. He had, as no one who has read his 
correspondence can fail to see, a good heart, ever ready 
to do benevolent acts where occasions for their perfor- 
mance came under his notice ; and his exterior appear- 
ance and manner corresponded with this part of his 
character. One occasionally meets with venerable 
persons who remember having been dandled on Hume's 
knee, and the number of these reminiscences indicates 
that he was fond of children. 

In one instance, a vivid recollection was preserved of 
the difficulty, from his fatness, of getting sufficient room 
on his knee, and the necessity of keeping fast hold of 
the corner of his laced waistcoat. 

The broad Scottish pronunciation, in which, by all 
accounts, he indulged, was a rather singular habit in one 
who desired to throw off all marks of provincialism. 
Yet we are told that in this rade Doric garb he clothed 
a very pure English colloquial style. We must take 
this statement with allowances : He never probably in 
his most finished writings completely divested his style 
of Scotticisms ; and the English he spoke must have 
been pure only in comparison with the language of his 
fellow countrymen. But it may be remarked, that pro- 
vineial broadness of pronunciation in Scotland is far 
from being incompatible with a very pure and unpro- 
vineial style of language. , : ‘ , ° 

Hume had very clearly two kinds of conversation, 
one for strangers and the world at large, the other for 
his chosen friends with whom he was at ease, and who 
could understand the good humour of that jocularity 
which a contemporary pronounced to have something in 
it perfectly infantine. 
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| Apropos to the present national crisis, we may 
| quote one paragraph, isolated and fragmentary 9 
_ it may seem :— 


His triumphs in Political Economy are those which 
in the present day, stand forth with the greatest prom. 
-nence and lustre. In no long time, a hundred yeay 
will have elapsed from the day when Hume told the 
world what the legislature of this country is now de. 
claring, that national exclusiveness in trade was 4s 
foolish as it was wicked ; that no nation could profit by 
stopping the natural flood of commerce between itself 
and the rest of the world; that commercial restrictions 
deprive the nations of the earth “ of that free communica. 
tion and exchange, which the author of the world has inten. 
ded by giving them soils, climates, and geniuses, s0 diffe. 
rent from each other ;” and that, like the free circulation 
of the blood in living bodies, Free trade is the vit) 
principle by which the nations of the earth are to become 
united in one harmonious whole. 


Hume lived to hail the appearance of “ The 
Wealth of Nations.” By that time, a diseas 
under which he had laboured for some years, had 
made alarming progress, though his decay was slow, 
gentle, and unattended with much physical suffer- 
ing. But the world, from different sources, is already 
more familiar with Hume’s last days than with 
any other part of his history. For the enlarged ver- 
sion drawn from the new materials, we may there- 
fore refer at once to the original work, in which Mr. 
Burton, as if unwilling to part, lingers fondly on 
his theme. And, indeed, no portion of the life 
of Hume is so full of gentle wisdom as the 
record of these final months. As a last hope, he 
undertook a journey to Bath; and a letter from 
thence to Dr. Blair displays not only his habitual 
equanimity, but all his latter-spring of playful 
gaiety. 





© Bath, 13th May, \ii6. 

“My pear Docror,— You have frequently heard me 
complain of my physical friends, that they allowed me 
to die in the midst of them without so much as giving s 
Greck name to my disorder; a consolation which wa 
the least I had reason to expect from them. Dr. Black, 
hearing this complaint, told me that I should be sate 
fied in that particular, and that my disorder was 4 
hemorrhage, a word which it was easy to decompot 
But Sir John Pringle says, that 
| have no hemorrhage, but a spincture in the coloa, 
which it will be easy tocure. This disorder, as it both 
contained two Greek appellations and was remediable, | 
was much inclined to prefer; when, behold ! Dr. Gat 
tard tells me that he sees no symptoms of the former 
disorder, and as to the latter, he never met with it, 
scarcely ever heard of it. He assures me that my cas 
is the most common of all Bath cases, to wit, 2 biliows 
complaint, which the waters scarcely ever fail of curing: 
and he never had a patient of whose recovery he 
better hopes.” 


Hume died in the following August, in his house 
in Edinburgh, and was buried in a conspicuous 
spot of the Calton Hill burying-ground, which had 
been chosen by himself, and over which a moat 
ment has been erected to his memory. It ¥ 
worthy of notice, that within a few yards of 
Hume's Monument, another has just arisen to the 
memory of the “ Political Martyrs,” of 1795-4; 
Muir, Palmer, Gerald, and Skirving. No word i8 
wanted to point the emphatic moral to be found 
in these contiguous monumental piles. 

The intrinsic merits of this “Life,” and the 

| warm interest which must be taken in its 8P 
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rance, in Scotland,—though Hume, the philo- 
sopher, belongs to all lands,—have made us dwell 
at some length upon its varied contents; yet we 

tto say that a very imperfect idea is, after all, 
conveyed of a work of a thousand pages, containing 
so much rare and wholly original matter. Nor 
can we proceed further in our humble but useful 
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office of literary indicators, than to state that Mr. 
Burton sums up the “ Life,” with force and elo- 
quence, in a brief enumeration of Hume’s permanent 
services to mankind ;—speaking from the grave of 
the illustrious Sceptic, in the spirit of that divine 
Philosophy, the essence of which is Faith, and 
Love, and all-pervading Charity. 


ON CHRISTIANITY, AS AN ORGAN OF POLITICAL MOVEMENT. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 


Forces, which are illimitable in their compass ° 


of effect, are often, for the same reason, obscure 
and untraceable in the steps of their movement. 
Growth, for instance, animal or vegetable, what 
eye can arrest its eternal increments ! 


fluxions of its advance? Judging by the past, 
and the change which is registered between that 
and the present, we know that it must be awake ; 
judging by the immediate appearances, we should 
say that it was alwaysasleep. Gravitation, again, 
that works without holiday for ever, and searches 
every corner of the universe, what intellect can 
follow it to its fountains? And yet, shyer than 
gravitation, less to be counted than the fluxions of 
sun-dials, stealthier than the growth of a forest, 
are the footsteps of Christianity amongst the 
political workings of man. Nothing, that the 
heart of man values, is so secret; nothing is so 
potent. 

It is because Christianity works so secretly, 
that it works so potently ; it is because Chris- 
tianity burrows and hides itself, that it towers 
above the clouds; and hence partly it is that 
its working comes to be misapprehended, or even 
lost out of sight. It is dark to eyes touched with 
the films of human frailty: but it is “dark 
with excessive bright.”* Hence it has happened 
sometimes that minds of the highest order have 
entered into enmity with the Christian faith, have 
arraigned it as a curse to man, and have fought 
against it even upon Christian impulses, (impulses 
of benignity that could not have had a birth ex- 
cept in Christianity.) All comes from the laby- 
rinthine intricacy in which the social action of 
Christianity involves itself to the eye of a contem- 
porary. Simplicity the most absolute is recon- 


The hour- | 
hand of a watch, who can detect the separate | 


enough to rectify the unfathomable watch-work { 
Even the simplicities of planetary motions do not 
escape distortion: nor is it easy to be convinced 
that the distortion is in the eye which beholds, 
not in the object beheld. Let a planet be wheel- 
ing with heavenly science, upon arches of divine 
geometry: suddenly, to us, it shall appear unac- 
countably retrograde ; flying when none pursues ; 
and unweaving its own work. Let this planet in 
its utmost elongations travel out of sight, and for 


us its course will become incoherent: because our 


sight is feeble, the beautiful curve of the planet 
shall be dislocated into segments, by a parenthesis 
of darkness; because our earth is in no true 
centre, the disorder of parallax shall trouble 
the laws of light; and, because we ourselves are 
wandering, the heavens shall seem fickle. 

Exactly in the predicament of such a planet 
is Christianity : its motions are intermingled with 
other motions; crossed and thwarted, eclipsed and 
disguised, by counter-motions in man himself, and 
by disturbances that man cannot overrule. Upon 
lines that are direct, upon curves that are circuitous, 


| Christianity is advancing for ever; but from our im- 


perfect vision, or from our imperfect opportunities 
for applying even such a vision, we cannot trace it 
continuously. We lose it, we regain it; we see it 
doubtfully, we see it interruptedly ; we see it in 


‘collision, we see it in combination ; in collision 


cileable with intricacy the most elaborate. The 


weather—how simple would appear the laws of its 
oscillations, if we stood at their centre! and yet, 
because we do not, to this hour the weather is a 
mystery. Human health—how transparent is its 
‘conomy under ordinary circumstances! absti- 


hence and cleanliness, labour and rest, these simple 


laws, observed in just proportions, laws that may 
“© engrossed upon a finger nail, are sufficient, on 


a 


! 


with darkness that confounds, in combination with 
cross lights that perplex. And this in part is ir- 
remediable ; so that no finite intellect will ever 
retrace the total curve upon which Christianity 
has moved, any more than eyes that are incarnate 
will ever see God, 

But part of this difficulty in unweaving the 
maze, has its source in a misconception of the 
original machinery by which Christianity moved, 
and of the initial principle which constituted its 
differential power. In books, at least, I have ob- 
served one capital blunder upon the relations which 
Christianity bears to Paganism: and out of that 
one mistake, grows a liability to others, upon the 
possible relations of Christianity to the total drama 
of this world. I will endeavour to explain my 


views. And the reader, who takes any interest in 
the whole, to maintain the equilibrium of plea- | the subject, will not need to fear that the explana- 
surable existence. Yet, if once that equilibrium | tion should prove tedious; for the mere want of 
s disturbed, where is the science oftentimes deep | space, will put me under a coercion to move rapidly 





* “ Dark with excessive bright.” Paradise Lost, Book III. 
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— 


fied merely from ancient pollutions, but recast 
and absolutely born again. 

Sdiy, An idea of the relation which man occupies 
to God: and of this idea also, when Christig. 
nity is the religion concerned, it must be sai 
that it is so entirely remodelled, as in no re. 
spect to resemble any element in any other 
religion. Thus far we are reminded of the 
poet’s expression, “ Pure religion breathing 
household laws ;” that is, not teaching such 
laws, not formally prescribing a new economy 
of life, so much as inspiring it indirectly 
through a new atmosphere surrounding all 


over the ground: I cannot be diffuse ; and, as re- 
gards quality, le will find in this paper little of | 
what is scattered over the surface of books. | 
I begin with this question:—What do people | 
mean in a Christian land by the word “ religion ?” — 
My purpose is not to propound any metaphysical 
problem ; I wish only, in the plainest possible 
sense, to ask, and to have an answer, upon 
this one point—how much is understood by that | 
obscure term,* “ religion,” when used by a Chris- 
tian? Only [ am punctilious upon one demand, 
viz. that the answer shall be comprehensive. We 
are apt in such cases to answer elliptically, omit- 
ting, because silently presuming as understood objects with new attributes. But there is 
between us, whatever seems obvious. To prevent also in Christianity, 
that, we will suppose the question to be proposed |  4th/y, A doctrinal part, a part directly and ex- 
by an emissary from some remote planet,—who, plicitly occupied with teaching ; and this 
knowing as yet absolutely nothing of us and our | divides into two great sections, a, A system 
intellectual differences, must insist, (as J insist, ) of ethics so absolutely new as to be untrans- 
upon absolute precision, so that nothing essential lateablet into either of the classical lan- 
shall be wanting, and nothing shall be redun- guages; and, 9, A system of mysteries; as, 
dant. | for instance, the mystery of the Trinity, of 
What then is religion? Decomposed into its | the Divine Incarnation, of the Atonement, 
elements, as they are found in Christianity, how | of the Resurrection, and others. 
many powers for acting on the heart of man, does, Here are great elements ; and now let me ask, 
by possibility, this great agency include? Ac- | how many of these are found in the Heathen reli- 
cording to my own view, four.t I will state them, | gion of Greece and Rome? This is an important 
and number them. question ; it being my object to show that no reli- 
Ist, A form of worship, a cu/tus. gion but the Christian, and precisely through some 
2dly, An idea of God ; and (pointing the analysis | one or two of its differential elements, could have 
to Christianity in particular) an idea not puri- ; been an organ of political movement. 


* * That obscure term :°—i. e. not obscure as regards the use of the term, or its present value, but as regards its original gene 
sis, or what in civil law is called the deductio. Under what angle, under what aspect, or relation, to the field which it concerts 
did the term religion originally come forward 2 The general tield, overlooked by religion, is the ground which lies between 
the spirit of man and the supernatural world. At present, under the humblest conception of religion, the human spirit 
supposed to be interested in such a field by the conscience and the nobler affections. But I suspect that originally these 
great faculties were absolutely excluded from the point of view. Probably the relation between spiritual ¢errors and man’s 
power of propitiation, was the problem to which the word religion formed the answer. Religion meant apparently, im the 
infancies of the various idolatries, that /afreia, or service of sycophantic fear, by which, as the most approved method of 
approach, man was able to conciliate the favour, or to buy off the malice of supernatural powers. In all Pagan nations, tt 
probable that religion would on the whole be a degrading influence ; although I see, even for such nations, two cases, at the 
least, where the uses of a religion would be indispensable ; viz. for the sanction of oaths, and as a channel for gratitude 
not pointing to a human object. If so, the answer is easy: religion vas degrading: but heavier degradations would have 
arisen from irreligion. The noblest of all idolatrous peoples, viz. the Romans, have left deeply scored in their very use of 
their word religio, their testimony to the degradation wrought by any religion that Paganism could yield. Rarely indeed 
is this word employed, by a Latin author, in speaking of an individual, without more or less of sneer. Reading that word, 
in a Latin book, we all try it and ring it, as a petty shopkeeper rings a half-crown, before we venture to receive it as offered 
in good faith and loyalty. Even the Greeks are nearly in the same arose, when they wish to speak of religiosity ina spirit 
of serious praise. Some circuitous form, commending the correctness of a man, wigs re Oue, in respect of divine things, 
becomes requisite ; for all the direct terms, expressing the religious temper, are preoccupied by a taint of scorn. The we 
évies, Means pious,—not as regards the Giods, but as regards the dead; and even s£esene, though not used sneeringly, is a WO 
short of our word “ religious.” This condition of language we need not wonder at: the language of life must naturally 
receive, as in a mirror, the realities of life. Difficult it is to maintain a just equipoise in any moral habits, but in none # 
much as in habits of religious demeanour under a Pagan [that is, a jecieling? religion. To be a coward, is base : to be a 
sycophant, is base: but to be a sycophant in the service of cowardice, is the perfection of baseness: and yet this wa 
the brief an ilysis of a devotee amongst the ancient Romans. Now, considering that the word re/igion is originally Roman, 
[vrebably from the Etruscan, ] it seems probable that it presented the idea of religion under some one of its bad aspects 
Coleridge must quite have forgotten this Paganism of the word, when he suggested as a plausible idea, that originally # 
had presented religion under the aspect of a coercion or restraint. Morality having been viewed as the prime restraimé 
or obligation resting upon man, then Coleridge thought that religion might have been viewed as a religatio, a reit 
restraint, or secondary obligation. This is ingenious, but it will not do. It is cracked in the ring. Perhaps as maby 
as three objections might be mustered to such a derivation: but the last of the three is conclusive. The ancients never dud 
view morality as a mode of obligation: I affirm this peremptorily ; and with the more emphasis, because there are great ¢o® 
sequences suspended upon that question, 

+ “ Four :™ there are sir, in one sense, of religion : viz. Sth/y, corresponding moral affections ; 6th/y, a suitable life. But 
this applies to religion as subjectively possessed by a man, not to religion as Oyectively contemplated, 

+ * Untrans/ateable.” This is not generally perceived. On the contrary, people are ready to say, “ Why, so far from 
it, the very earliest language in which the (iospels appeared, excepting only St. Matthew's, was the Cireek.” Yes, reader ; 
but what Gireek ? Had not the Cireeks been, for a long time, colonizing Syria under princes of Grecian blood, — had 
not the Cireek language (as a lingua Hellenistica) become steeped in Hebrew ideas, — no door of communication could have 
been opened between the new world of Christian feeling, and the old world so deaf to its music. Here, therefore, we ™Y 
observe two preparations made secretly by Providence for receiving Christianity and clearing the road before it ; first, 
diffusion of the Greek language through the whole civilised world (4 sxevusse) some time before Christ, by which means the 
Evangelists found wings, as it were, for flying abroad through the kingdoms of the earth ; secondly, the Hebraizing of 
language, by which means the Evangelists found a new material made plastic and obedient to these new ideas, which 
had to build with, and which they had to build upon. 
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Most divines who any where glance at this ques- 
tion, are here found in, what seems to me, the 
of errors. Great theologians are they, and 
eminent philosophers, who have presumed that (as | 
4 matter of course) all religions, however false, are | 
introductory to some scheme of morality, however | 
imperfect. They grant you that the morality is 
oftentimes unsound ; but still, they think that some 
morality there must have been, or else for what 
urpose was the religion? This I pronounce error. 
All the moral theories of antiquity were utterly 
disjojned from religion. But this fallacy of a dog- 
matic or doctrinal part in Paganism is born out of 
Anachronism. It is the anachronism of uncon- 
sciously reflecting back upon the ancient religions 
of darkness, and as if essential to a// religions, 
features that mever were suspected as_ possible, 
until they had been revealed in Christianity.” 
Religion, in the eye of a Pagan, had no more re- 
lation to morals, than it had to ship-building or | 
trigonometry. But, then, why was_ religion 
honoured amongst Pagans? How did it ever 
arise? What was its object? Object! it had no 
object; if by this you mean ulterior object. Pagan | 
religion arose in no motive, but in an impulse. 
Pagan religion aimed at no distant prize ahead : 
it fled from a danger immediately behind. The | 
gods of the Pagans were wicked natures; but 
they were natures to be feared, and to be propi- 
tiated ; for they were fierce, and they were moody, 
and (as regarded man who had no wings) they 
were powerful. Once accredited as facts, the 
Pagan gods could not be regarded as other than 
terrific facts; and thus it was, that in terror, 
blind terror, as against power in the hands of 
divine wickedness, arose the ancient religions of 
Paganism. Because the gods were wicked, man 
was religious; because Olympus was cruel, earth | 
trembled; because the divine beings were the | 
most lawless of Thugs, the human being became | 
the most abject of sycophants. 
Had the religions of Paganism arisen teleologi- | 
cally; that is, with a view to certain purposes, to | 
certain final causes ahead; had they grown out | 
of forward-looking views, contemplating, for in- | 
stance, the furthering of civilization, or contem- | 
plating some interests in a world beyond the pre- 
sent, there would probably have arisen, concur- | 
rently, a section in all such religions, dedicated to 
positive instruction. There would have been a 
dectrinal part. ‘There might have been interwoven 
with the ritual of worship, a system of economics, 
or a code of civil prudence, or a code of health, or | 
a theory of morals, or even a secret revelation of | 
mysterious relations between man and the Deity: 
all which existed in Judaism. But, as the case 
stood, this was impossible. The gods were mere 
odious facts, like scorpions or rattlesnakes, having 
no moral aspects whatever; public nuisances ; 
and bearing no relation to man but that of capri- 
cious tyrants. First arising upon a basis of terror, 
these gods never subsequently enlarged that basis ; 
hor sought to enlarge it. All antiquity contains 
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no hint of a possibility that Jove could arise, as by 
any ray mingling with the sentiments in a human 
creature towards a Divine one; not even syco- 
phants ever pretended to /ore the gods. 

Under this original peculiarity of paganism, 
there arose two consequences, which I will mark 
by the Greek letters @ and 8. The latter 1 wil! 
notice in its order, first calling the reader's atten- 
tion to the consequence marked @, which is this :— 
in the full and profoundest sense of the word beliere, 
the pagans could not be said to believe in any gods : 
but, in the ordinary sense, they did, and do, and 
must believe, in «// gods. As this proposition will 
startle some readers, and is yet closely involved in 
the main truth which I am now pressing, viz. the 
meaning and effect of a simple cu/tus, as distin- 
guished from a high doctrinal religion, let us seek 
an illustration from our Indian empire. The 
Christian missionaries from home, when first open- 
ing their views to Ilindoos, describe themselves as 
labouring to prove that Christianity is a true reli- 
gion, and as either asserting, or leaving it to be 
inferred, that, on that assumption, the Hindoo 
religion is a false one. But the poor Hindoo never 
dreamed of doubting that the Christian was a true 
religion ; nor will he at all infer, from your reli- 
gion being true, that his own must be false. Both 


are true, he thinks: all religions are true; all 


gods are true gods; and all are equally true. 
Neither can he understand what you mean by a 
false religion, or how a religion cou/d be false ; 
and he is perfectly right. Wherever religions con- 
sist only of a worship, as the Hindoo religion does, 
there can be no competition amongst them as to 
truth. That would be an absurdity, not less nor 
other than it would be for a Prussian to denounce 
the Austrian emperor, or an Austrian to denounce 
the Prussian king, as a false sovereign. False! 
How false? In what sense false? Surely not as 
non-existing. But at least, (the reader will reply, ) 
if the religions contradict each other, one of them 
must be false. Yes; but that is impossible. Two 
religions cannot contradict each other, where both 


| contain only a cultus: they could come into col- 


lision only by means of a doctrinal, or directly affir- 
mative part, like those of Christianity and Maho- 
But this part is what no idolatrous 
religion ever had, or will have. The reader must 
not understand me to mean that, merely as a com- 
promise of courtesy, two professors of different 


'jidolatries would agree to recognise each other. 


Not at all. The truth of one does not imply the 
falsehood of the other. Both are true as facts: 


neither can be false, in any higher sense, because 


neither makes any pretence to truth doctrinal. 
This distinction between a religion having mere- 
ly a worship, and a religion having also a body of 
doctrinal truth, is familiar to the Mahometans; and 
they convey the distinction by a very appropriate 
expression. Those majestic religions, (as they 
esteem them,) which rise above the mere pomps 
and tympanies of ceremonial worship, they deno- 
minate “ religions of the book.” There are, of such 


” “ In Christianity.” Once for all, to save the trouble of continual repetitions, understand Judaism to be commemorated 


jointly with Christianity ; the dark root together with the golden fruitage ; whenever the nature of the care does not presume 


4 contradistinction of the one to the other. 
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religions, three, viz., Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islamism. The first builds upon the Law and the 
Prophets; or, perhaps, sufficiently upon the Penta- 
teuch ; the second upon the Gospel ; the last upon 
the Koran. No other religion can be said to rest 
upon a book ; or to need a book; or even to admit 
of abook. For we must not be duped by the case 
where a lawgiver attempts to connect his own 


national religion, or the case where a learned anti- 
quary unfolds historically the record of a vast my- 
thology. Heaps of such cases, (both law and 
mythological records,) survive in the Sanscrit, 
and in other pagan languages. But these are 
books which build upon the religion, not books 
upon which the religion is built. If a religion con- 
sists only of a ceremonial worship, in that case there 
can be no opening for a book ; because the forms 
and details publish themselves daily, in the cele- 


served, from age to age, without dependence on 
a book. But, if a religion has a doctrine, this 





| 


beneficially, you cannot rationally, Worship a 
tutelary Roman deity, unless in the character of g 
Roman; and a Roman you may become, legally 
and politically. Being such, you will participate 
in all advantages, if any there are, of our national 
religion ; and, without needing a process of cop. 
version, either in substance or in form. Jpso Sacto, 


| P e 
and without any separate choice of your own, op 
human institutes with the venerable sanctions of a | 


} 


implies a revelation or message from Heaven, | 
which cannot, in any other way, secure the trans- | 


mission of this message to future generations, 
than by causing it to be registered ina book, A 
book, therefore, will be convertible with a doctrinal 


doctrine, no book. 
Upon these principles, we may understand 


| 
} 


becoming a Roman citizen, you become a party to 
the Roman worship.” For an idolatrous religion 
to proselytize, would, therefore, be not only use. 
less but unintelligible. 

Now, having explained that point, which isa great 
step towards the final object of my paper, viz., the 
investigation of the reason why Christianity és, 
which no pagan religion ever has been, an organ of 
political movement, I will go on to review rapidly 
those four constituents of a religion, as they are 


realized in Christianity, for the purpose of con 
bration of the worship, and are traditionally pre-_ 


trasting them with the false shadows, or even 
blank negations, of these constituents in pagan 
idolatries. 

First, then, as to the Cuttus, or form of the na- 
tional worship :—In our Christian ritual I recognise 
these separate acts; viz. A, an act of Praise ; B,an 
act of Thanksgiving ; C, an act of Confession ; D, 


_anact of Prayer. in A we commemorate with ado- 
religion :—no book, no doctrine; and, again, no | 


that second consequence (marked 3) which has | 


perplexed many men, viz., why it is that the Hin- 
doos, in our own times ; but, equally, why it is that 
the Greek and Roman idolaters of antiquity, never 
proselytized; no, nor could have viewed such 
an attempt as rational. Naturally, if a religion 
is doctrinal, any truth which it possesses, as a 
secret deposit consigned to its keeping by a reve- 
lation, must be equally valid for one man as for 
another, without regard to race or nation. For 
a doctrinal religion, therefore, to proselytize, is 
no more than a duty of consistent humanity. 
You, the professors of that religion, possess the 
medicinal fountains. You will not diminish your 
own share by imparting to others. 


which does not interfere with yourown! Chris- 
tians, therefore, Mahometans, and Jews originally, 
in proportion as they were sincere and conscien- 
tious, have always invited, or even forced, the 
unbelieving to their own faith: nothing but ac- 
cidents of situation, local or political, have dis- 
turbed this effort. But, on the other hand, for a 
mere “ cu/tus”’ to attempt conversions, is nonsense. 


ration the general perfections of the Deity. There, 
all of us have an equal interest. In B, we comme 
morate with thankfulness those special qualities of 
the Deity, or those special manifestations of them, 
by which we, the individual worshippers, have 
recently benefited. In C, by upright confession, 
we deprecate. In D, we pray, or ask for the 
things which we need. Now, in the cu/tus of the 
ancient pagans, B and C (the second act and the 
third) were wanting altogether. No thanksgiving 
ever ascended, on his own account, from the lips 
of an individual ; and the state thanksgiving for ¢ 
triumph of the national armies, was but a mode of 
ostentatiously publishing the news. As to C, it is 
searcely necessary to say that this was wanting, 
when [ mention that penitential feelings were 


_unknown amongst the ancients, and had no name; 


What churl- | 
ishness, if you should grudge to others a health | 


An ancient Roman could have had no motive for | 


bringing you over to the worship of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus; nor you any motive for going. ‘ Surely, 


| 


poor man, he would have said, * you have some | 
god of your own, who will be quite as good for| prayed; and it may be doubted whether D ap- 


your countrymen as Jupiter for mine. But, if you 


have not, really 1 am sorry for your case; and a| by a mockery. 


very odd case it is; but 1 don’t see how it could 
be improved by talking nonsense. You cannot 


for pomitentia™ means regret, not penitence; and 
me ponitet hujus facti, means, “I rue this act in 
its consequences,’ not “1 repent of this act for its 
moral nature.” A and D, the first act and the last, 
appear to be present ; but are so most imperfectly. 
W hen “ God is praised aright,” praised by means of 
such deeds or such attributes as express a divine 
nature, we recognise one great function of a national 
worship,—not otherwise. This, however, we must 
overlook and pardon, as being a fault essential to 
the religion: the poor creatures did the best they 
could to praise their god, lying under the curse of 
gods so thoroughly depraved. But in D, the case is 
different. Strictly speaking, the ancients never 


proaches so near to what we mean by prayer, as eveD 
You read of preces, of agas, &c. and 
you are desirous to believe that pagan supplications 
were not a/ways corrupt. It is too shocking to sup- 


* In Greek, there is a word for repentance, but not until it had been rebaptized into a Christian use. Mefasoia, hew- 


ever, is mot that word: it is grossly to defeat the profound meaning of the New Testament, if John the Laptist is tramt 
lated, as though summoning the world to repentance ; it was not that to which he summoned them, 
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,in thinking of nations idolatrous yet noble, | 
that never any pure act of approach to the heavens | 
took place on the part of man; that always the | 
intercourse was corrupt ; a/ways doubly corrupt ; 
that eternally the god was bought, and the votary 
was sold. Oh, weariness of man’s spirit before | 
that unresting mercenariness in high places, which | 
neither, when his race clamoured for justice, nor | 
when it languished for pity, would listen with- | 
ont hire! How gladly would man turn away | 
fom his false rapacious divinities to the godlike | 
haman heart, that so often would yield pardon 
lefore it was asked, and for the thousandth time 
that would give without a bribe! In strict pro- 
priety, a8 my reader knows, the classical Latin 
word for a prayer is rotum; it was a case of 
contract: of mercantile contract ; of that contract 
which the Roman law expressed by the formula 
—Dout des. Vainly you came before the altars 
with empty hands. “ But my hands are pure.” 
Pure, indeed! would reply the scoffing god, let 
me see what they contain. It was exactly what 
you daily read in morning papers, viz. :—that, 
in order to appear effectually before that Olympus 
in London, which rains rarities upon us poor abject | 
ereatures in the provinces, vou must enclose “an 
order on the Post-Office or a reference.” Itistrue 
that a man did not always register his vofum, (the 
particular offering which he vowed on the condi- 
tion of receiving what he asked,) at the moment of 
Ajax, for instance, prays for light in the 
“Thiad,” and he does not then and there give either 
an order or a reference. But you are much mis- 
taken, if you fancy that even light was to be had 
It would he ‘ earried to account.” Ajax 
would be “ debited” with that “ advance,” 

Yet, when it occurs to a man that, in this 
Do ut des, the general Do was either a temple 
ra sacrifice, naturally it occurs to ask what 
cas a sacrifice? I am afraid that the dark 
nurderous nature of the pagan gods is here 
made apparent. Modern readers, who have 
had no particular reason for reflecting on the 


ake se 
aSKIng. 


arate, 


nature and management of a sacrifice, totally 
They have a vague notion that 
the slanghtered animal was roasted, served up on 
the alt irsasa banquet to the gods : that these gods 
y some representative ceremony “ made believe” 
© eat it: and that finally, (as dishes that had now 
become hallowed to divine use, ) the several joints 
were disposed of in some mysterious manner: 
burned, suppose, or buried under the altars, or 
committed to the seeret keeping of rivers. No- 
thing of the sort: when a man made a sacrifice, 
the meaning was, that he gave a dinner. And not 
only Was every sacrifice a dinner party, but every 
inner party was a sacrifice. This was strictly 
6 in the good old ferocious times of paganism, 45 
may be seen in the Iliad: it was not said, 
‘Agamemnon has a dinner party to-day,” but 
“Agamemnon sacrifices to A pollo.” Even in 
Rome, to the last days of paganism, it is probable 
“lat some slight memorial continued tao connect 
the dinner party [ cana} with a divine sacrifice ; 

and Lhence partly arose the sanctity of the | 
‘ospitable board; but to the east of the Mediter- | 


misconeeive it. 


—what did they get / 
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ranean the full ritual of a sacrifice must have 
been preserved in all banquets, long after it had 


faded to a form in the less superstitious West. 


This we may learn from that point of casuistry 
treated by St. Paul,—whether a Christian might 
lawfully eat of things offered to idols. The ques- 
tion was most urgent; because a Christian could 
not accept an invitation to dine with a Grecian 
fellow-citizen who still adhered to paganism, w#th- 
out eating things offered to idols. The whole 
banquet was dedicated to an idol. If he would 
not take that, he must continue tmpransus, Con- 
sequently, the question virtually amounted to 
this: were the Christians to separate themselves 
altogether from those whose interests were in so 
many ways entangled with their own, on the 
single consideration that these persons were hea- 
thens? ‘To refuse their hospitalities, was to sepa- 
rate, and with a hostile expression of feeling. 
That would be to throw hinderances in the way of 
Christianity : the religion could not spread rapidly 
under such repulsive prejudices; and dangers, 
that it became un-Christian to provoke, would 
thus multiply against the infant faith. This 
being so, and as the gods were really the only 
parties invited who got nothing at all of the 
banquet, it becomes a question of some interest, 
They were merely mocked, 
if they had no compensatory interest in the 
dinner! For surely it was an inconceivable 
mode of honouring Jupiter, that you and I should 
eat a piece of roast beef, leaving to the god's share 
only the mockery of a Barmecide invitation, as- 
signing hima chair which every body knew that he 
would never fill, and a plate which might as well 
have been filled with warm water? Jupiter got 
something, be assured ; and what was it’ ‘This it was, 
—the luxury of inhaling the groans, the fleeting 
breath, the palpitations, the agonies, of the dying 
victim. This was the dark interest which the 
wretches of Olympus had in human invitations to 
dinner: and it is too certain, upon comparing facts 
and dates, that, when left to their own choice, 
the gods had a preference for man as the victim. 
All things concur to show, that precisely as you 
ascend above civilisation, which continually in- 
creased the limitations upon the gods of Olym- 
pus, precisely as you go back to that gloomy 
state in which their true propensities had power to 
reveal themselves, was man the genuine victim 
for them, and the dying anguish of man the best 
“nidor”’ that ascended from earthly banquets to 
their nostrils. Their stern eyes smiled darkly upon 
the throbbings of tortured flesh, as in Moloch’s 
ears dwelt like music the sound of infants’ wailings. 

Secondly, as to the birth of a new idea respect~- 
ing the nature of God :-—It may not have oceurred 
to every reader, but none will perhaps object to it, 
when once suggested to his consideration, that— 
as is the god of any nation, such will be that 
nation. God, however falsely conceived of by 
man, even though splintered into fragments by 
Polytheism, or disfigured by the darkest mytho- 
logies, is still the greatest of all objects offered to 
human contemplation. Man, when thrown upon 
his own delusions, may have raised to himself, or 
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may have adopted from others, the very falsest of 
ideals, as the true image and reflexion of what he 
calls god. In his lowest condition of darkness, 
terror may be the moulding principle for spiritual 
conceptions; power, the engrossing attribute which 
he ascribes to his deity ; and this power may be 
hideously capricious, or associated with vindictive 
cruelty. It may even happen, that his standard 


possible to decipher the character of the idolater 
Where Moloch was worshipped, the people woul 
naturally be found cruel; “where the Paphian 
Venus, it could not be expected that they shoul 
escape the taint of a voluptuous effeminacy, 
Against this principle, there could have been po 
room for demur, were it not through that invete. 
rate prejudice besieging the modern mind,—¢s 





of what is highest in the divinity should be capable | though all religion, however false, implied some 
of falling greatly below what an enlightened mind | scheme of morals connected with it. However 


-would figure to itself as lowest in man. A more 
shocking monument, indeed, there cannot be than 
this, of the infinity by which man may descend 
below his own capacities of grandeur: the gods, 
in some systems of religion, have been such and 
so monstrous by excesses of wickedness, as to 
ensure, if annually one hour of periodical eclipse 
should have left them at the mercy of man, a gene- 
ral rush from their own worshippers for strangling 
them as mad dogs. Hypocrisy, the cringing of 
sycophants, and the credulities of fear, united to 


| imperfectly discharged, one function even of the 
| pagan priest (it is supposed) must have been—ty 
| guide, to counsel, to exhort, as a teacher of morals, 
_ And, had that been so, the practical precepts, and 
the moral commentary coming after even the 
_grossest forms of worship, or the most revolting 
| mythological legends, might have operated to neu. 
_ tralize their horrors, or even to allegorize them into 
better meanings. Lord Bacon, as a trial of skill, 
has attempted something of that sort in his “ Wis 
dom of the Ancients.” But all this is modem 





conceal this misotheism ; but we may be sure that | refinement, either in the spirit of playful ingemuity 


it was widely diffused through the sincerities of | or of ignorance. 


the human heart. An intense desire for kicking 
Jupiter, or for hanging him, if found convenient, 
must have lurked in the honourable Roman heart, 
before the sincerity of human nature could have 
extorted upon the Roman stage a public declara- 


I have said sufficiently that 
| there was no doctrinal part in the religion of the 
| pagans. ‘There was a cultus, or ceremonial wor- 
ship: that constituted the sum-total of religion, in 
the idea of a pagan. There was a necessity, for 
the sake of guarding its traditional usages, and 


tion,—that their supreme gods were capable of | upholding and supporting its pomp, that official 


enormities which a poor, unpretending human 
creature [ homuncio |] would have disdained. 


Many times the ideal of the divine nature, as_ 
adopted by pagan races, fell under the contempt, | 


not only of men superior to the national supersti- 
tion, but of men partaking in that superstition. 
Yet, with all those drawbacks, an ideal was an 
ideal. The being set up for adoration as god, 


was such upon the whole to the worshipper ; since, | 


if there had been any higher mode of excellence 
conceivable for Aim, that higher mode would have 
virtually become his deity. It cannot be doubted, 
therefore, that the nature of the national divinities 


persons should preside in this cudtus: that consti- 
tuted the duty of the priest. Beyond this ritual 
of public worship, there was nothing at all; 
nothing to believe, nothing to understand. A set 
of legendary tales undoubtedly there was, con- 
nected with the mythologic history of each sepa- 
rate deity. But in what sense you understood 
these, or whether you were at all acquainted 
_with them, was a matter of indifference to the 


| priests ; since many of these legends were variously 


related, and some had apparently been propagated 


| in ridicule of the gods, rather than in their honour. 


indicated the qualities which ranked highest in the | 


national estimation ; and that being contemplated 
continually in the spirit of veneration, these 
qualities must have worked an extensive confor- 
mity to their own standard. The mythology 
sanctioned by the ritual of public worship, the 
features of moral nature in the gods distributed 


the popular heart, even in those cases where the 
religion had been a derivative religion, and not 


| 


With Christianity a new scene was opened. Ia 
this religion the cultus, or form of worship, was 
not even the primary business, far less was it the 
exclusive business. The worship flowed as a di- 
rect consequence from the new idea exposed of 
the divine nature, and from the new idea of man’s 
relations to this nature. Here were suddenly ut- 


masked great doctrines, truths positive and directly 
through that mythology, and sometimes comme- | 
morated hy gleams in that ritual, domineered over | notices which then were, or seemed to be, of cit 


| 


avowed : whereas, in Pagan forms of religion, aBy 


cumstances surrounding the gods, related only # 
matters of fact or accident, such as that a particular 


originally moulded by impulses breathing from god was the son or the nephew of some other god; 
the native disposition. So that, upon the whole, | a truth, if it were a truth, wholly impertinent @ 
such as were the gods of a nation, such was the | any interest of man. 


nation : given the particular idolatry, it became 


; 
‘ 


(To be continued.) 





SYMPATHY. 
TO LOUISA, 
“ Nec sine te.” 


Tue stricken chord will wake its brother,— 
Late answering lute with skill divine ; 
Each thrill and tone thrills, tones the other : — 


These chords are hearte—thy heart and mine. 
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ANTONIO PEREZ AND 
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Tue fall of Antonio Perez, the minister and vic- 
tint of Philip the Second of Spain, is one of the most 
earious enigmas of the history of the sixteenth 
century. He was a remarkable man in many 
ways; and his destiny, which awakened the atten- 
tion of all Europe, was connected with events 
more important than the fate of many kings. 
From the summit of power and trust, he was pre- 
cipitated, on the pretext of a crime which he had 
commanded by the orders of the king. Abandon- 
ed by his master to the persecution of relentless 
enemies, he took refuge, from torture and im- 
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rsued him thither, and paid, for its generous 
efforts, with the loss of its cherished liberties. After 
escaping from Spain, the exile was welcomed by 
princes with open arms, and trusted by them with 
important negotiations; yet without, as it appears, 
having ever been induced to betray the deeper 
state secrets of that sovereign, who had so cruelly 
| forsaken and abused him. His serious writings 
, were treasured up by statesmen as aphorisms of 
) consummate political wisdom ; the admiration of 
) his familiar letters founded a new school of polite 
, literature in France. And, finally, although his 
) waning years closed in disappointment and ne- 
glect, he lived to see the miserable death of his 
, treacherous master, and the downfall of his bitter- 
estenemies. A life altogether singular ; strange, 
even tragical, in its own changes and sufferings, 
and involved with transactions that give to its 
principal events an historical interest, which has 
survived the wonder and sympathy of his con- 
temporaries. The character and policy of that 
gloomy monarch, whose name became a by-word 
throughout Europe, were fearfully revealed to 
mankind in these events; yet so as to render the 
impression of what was not seen, more fearful 
than even the startling facts that were discovered. 
A dim back-ground, of mystery and intrigue, that 
even the hand of the irritated victim himself seem- 
ed too deeply awe-struck to unveil, lay hidden 
behind the known events, that seemed, themselves, 
sufficiently unusual and appalling. All the 


characteristics, indeed, which the hatred and dis- | 


trust of Europe ascribed to the Spain of Philip II., 
are impressed on this mysterious history. Some 
of its most cardinal points have never been tho- 
roughly ascertained ; and, even after reading this 
work by Mignet, who has had access to MSS. 
denied to previous writers, we must express the 
emviction that their explanation will for ever 
remain a matter of conjecture and debate. 

Not that Mignet doubts that he has found the 
key to every thing. From papers now in the pos- 
“ession of the French government, and from others 
bequeathed to the Royal Library, by Llorente, (the 
Suthor of the History of the Inquisition,) he has 





PHILIP THE SECOND.* 


obtained, on many disputed points, testimony 
which he deems conclusive. His version of this 
remarkable story does not, however, seem to re- 
move all its mysteriousness: and, while thanking 
him for having thus added to our knowledge of 
facts, we may hesitate to adopt the whole of his 
conclusions. His view of the origin of the crime 
for which Perez was persecuted, is less masterly 
and profound, we think, than might have been 
expected from a writer of Mignet’s reputation ; 
and stands in disadvantageous contrast with the 





prisonment, in his native country ; which rose into | 
insurrection to rescue him from the tyrrany that | 


* Antonio Perez and Philip I, By M. Mignet. Translated by C. Cocks, P,L. Longman. 1846, 


concise summary of the same question by his 
German contemporary, Ranke, whose conclusions 
he seems rather more desirous of discrediting, than 
always successful in disproving. On one material 
point, where the two historians are at issue, Mignet 
having discovered a direct assertion of facts, doubt- 
ed by Ranke, in papers to which the latter had no 
access, must be deemed to have so far established 
his ground ; although the evidence is of a suspicious 
character, and even its admission would not sus- 
tain all the historian’s deductions,—as we shall 
see hereafter. The book, however, is one highly 
interesting ; and valuable for details hitherto un- 
known, which the author has embodied in his nar- 
rative, judiciously quoting the original passages in 
the notes. Style is not Mignet’s forte; nor has the 
present work more animation or freshness of 
language than his former ones. The translation, 
too, by Mr. Cocks, does not very favourably display 
the original. In the English version, the nume- 
rous passages drawn from Spanish sources, seem 
to have been merely retranslated from Mignet’s 
| translation in the text, instead of being rendered 
|direct ; which produces a version generally 
| awkward, and often obscure. The originals, how- 
"ever, are there for those who can read them ; and 
| all who love to read may be safely recommended to 
buy the book ; one which, with every deduction, 
_is the most interesting that has appeared for many’ 





| days. With such a story, indeed, how could it be 


| otherwise? It presents to us the gravest histori- 
cal problems, the subtlest intrigues, in which the 
_ destinies of nations are mingled with the personal 
adventures of a romance. We shall endeavour to 
trace, from Mignet and other authors, a brief out- 
| line of this story. 

The policy of Philip the Second’s first years 
did not display the restless and threatening am- 
bition that rendered odious the latter half of his 
reign, He had inherited from Charles V. financial 
embarrassments, that made foreign encroach- 
ment difficult; and, with respect to external 
relations, after the peace of Chateau Cambresia, a 
pacific course was generally pursued his 
cabinet, and maintained as long as the 
of the party, leaded by bis minister Ray Gomez 
de Silva, Prince of Eboli, prevailed. The troubles 
in the Netherlands gave the first blow to this in- 
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fluence. In spite of Philip's violent bigotry, and | merely interposed effectual difficulties, insteag of 
tyrannical notions, he was far from resolving at | openly denying his wishes. He was, indeed, sin. 
once to subdue his Belgian provinces by mere | cerely afraid of driving Don Juan to extremity, 
violence. The choice between moderate and stern | Knowing his audacious character, his brillign 
measures was long debated in the council of | military and personal qualities, the degree ty 
Flanders. Ruy Gomez recommended mildness : | which he was idolized for these, not by Spaniard, 
his rival, the Duke of Alva, the advocate of force, | only, but throughout Catholic Europe, and th, 
and the head of the rival party in the cabinet, | strength of the Castilian party which fayoung 
prevailed. The consequences of this triumph, from | Don Juan, Philip dreaded the effects of Making 
which may be dated the decline of the more tem- | him an enemy ; and felt not too sure of resist 
perate division of Philip’s council, are well known. | them, were they provoked, even in Spain itself 
After the Provinces had been drenched in blood, | At an early period of his suspicions, the King had 
and covered with ruins, for five years, Alva had to | placed in Don Juan’s service, as secretary, a crea. 
withdraw, leaving behind him the insurrection he | ture of his then all-powerful minister Gomez ; one 
had provoked, in unbroken force. His successors | Juan de Soto, who might be trusted, it was h 
in the viceroyalty, Requesens and Fuentes, were | as a spy for the King upon his brother, and whos 
not more fortunate. The war was as far as ever | counsels, at the same time, might dissuade him 
from being ended ; the spirit of the confederates | from dangerous and violent courses. To Philip's 
had grown more obstinate by the cruelties inflicted | consternation, however, this emissary was found 
on them, more confident by frequent successes, | unfaithful to his charge. At the same time, th 
and by the assistance of foreign powers, eager to | brooding ambition of Don Juan, who had remained 
wound on this side the hated dominion of Spain. | in Italy, disappointed in all his schemes of 
The royal finances were drained. The Spanish | disement, began to assume the character of a 
troops mutinied for their pay, and committed such | mental disease. He grew sullen, and neglected 
frightful excesses, that even the Catholic provinces, | his dress; and in proportion as his successive 
hitherto true to Philip, declared against him. In| plans were rejected, he seemed ever meditating 
this state of things, it was again resolved, but too | others more daring and dangerous. It was ap- 
late, to attempt a milder course. The appoint- | parently not less in order to occupy this feverish 
ment to the viceroyalty of Philip’s bastard bro- | mind, than to introduce the trial of gentler mea- 
ther, the celebrated Don Juan of Austria, was | sures in Flanders, that Don Juan was made vice 
intended to reconcile the revolted people, and to | roy. He accepted the charge ; but chiefly witha 
be the signal for gentler treatment. _ view to making it the means to a conquest on which 
Before the transactions of Don Juan in the he had now set his heart. The troops collected 
Netherlands bring him into connexion with Perez, | for the subjugation of the Low Countries, were 
it will be proper to glance at his previous history | to be embarked from thence to invade Great 
and disposition. It appears that in his youth he | Britain. This was the secret of that reluctance 
was really an object of love to Philip ;— who | to dismiss the Spanish soldiers, the first grievance 
neglected the advice of his father, to make the | of the Provinces against the new viceroy,—whieh 
youth a churchman, and suffered him to embrace embittered their minds, and led to the failure and 
the career of arms, which a lively and ambitious | disaster of his short administration :—so curiously 
temper made him covet. He was handsome, | are the causes of political events intertwisted! On 
winning, brave, and extravagantly desirous of | this point, as Ranke well observes, the two mortal 
glory. In his first proof of arms, he won brilliant | enemies, Philip and Elizabeth of England, had 
triumphs in Africa. The splendid victory of | most singularly, for the time, a common interest; 
Lepanto, in which he commanded the Christian | and acted, unconsciously, in concert against Don 
fleet, raised his reputation to the highest point, | Juan’s plans. Elizabeth excited the Provinces 
and at the same time fanned the flame of his am- | insist on the removal of the troops by land, fearing 
bition into a blaze. From this moment, a restless lest, if embarked, as Don Juan proposed, they 
desire of sovereignty agitated his mind : — the son | might be turned against England. Philip had no 
of an emperor, he thought, was disgraced by less dread of their embarkation, from hints whieh 
merely commanding the armies of others. Night had already fallen from his brother of fortifying 
and day he brooded over projects of raising him- | a port in Biscay, as a point for his expeditions 
self to the state of an independent prince. From | It was feared that this might be designed for in- 
the first discovery of this ambitious hope, which | vasions nearer home. It may be conceived what 
was soon betrayed by one so vehement and un- | umbrage and suspicion the mere idea of ther 








wary as Don Juan, the jealous Philip began to adventurous projects must have awakened in the 


regard him with distrust and fear, True to his breast of one so timorous and reserved as Philip. 

cautious and insidious policy, however, he avoided | He had been terribly startled by one of his bro- 
openly betraying either ; while vigilant to defeat ther’s recent temerities. All, it was hoped, had 
the plans impetuously urged by his brother,—now | been arranged for the departure from Italy for the 
demanding the sovereignty of his African con- | Netherlands. In place of the suspected Secretary, 
quests, now proposing a marriage with Mary | a new creature of the Prince of Eboli’s, Escov®® 
Stuart, and the acquisition of England, and in- | had been despatched to attend upon Don Just; 
triguing with the pope and with the party of | and Philip, while daily expecting to hear of bis 
Gomez in Spain to favour his projects. Philip | arrival at Brussels, was alarmed by the news that 
still treated him with simulated affection, and his brother had landed in Spain, and was on his 
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to the court. Arrived there, Don Juan im- 
the support of his scheme of an 
of England, demanding money and mili- 
All his thoughts were busied with 
+s scheme ; to the business of Flanders he would 
hardly listen. Money, Philip could little spare, 
he dreaded nothing more than putting fresh 
into such reckless hands; still, he was 
equally cautious not to provoke his brother. With 
smooth words and promises, Don Juan was ap- 
for the time,—induced to repair to his 
government ; and before he left Spain, a system of 
espionage was concerted between his secretary, 
Escovedo, and Antonio Perez, now one of the 
king’s most trusted ministers; which led to the 
events more immediately in question here. 
This Perez was a natural son of a noble Ara- 
gonese, Gonzalo Perez, “‘ who was for a long time 
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Secretary of State to Charles V. and Philip II.” 


“He had been legitimated,” says Mignet, “by a 
diploma of the Emperor, and called to the adminis- 
tration atan earlyage. . . . Being ofa quick 
understanding, an insinuating character, and a 
devotedness which knew neither bounds nor 
scruples ; full of expedients, a nervous and 
elegant writer, and expeditious in business, he had 
gained the favour of Philip, who had gradually 
given him almost his entire confidence. . . . 
Such high favour had intoxicated him.” He was 
luxurious in his habits, voluptuous in his plea- 
sures, and thereby addicted to a profusion which 
made him unscrupulous in taking presents on 
every hand, and which afforded his enemies one of 
the weapons with which they struck him down 
when his fortunes had fallen. “This event he 
himself hastened, by serving too well the distrust- 
ful passions of Philip, and perhaps even exciting 
them beyond measure against two men of his own 
party, Don Juan and the Secretary Escovedo.” 
Mignet thinks that Perez fanned the suspicionsof 
Philip, and excited them insidiously against Esco- 
vedo, from personal motives of hatred and ap- 
prehension, of which we shall presently hear, On 
this point, there are strong grounds for questioning 
the soundness of the writer. He appears to have 
taken altogether a very superficial view of the 
romantic ambition of Don Juan, as well as of the 
dark, insidious jealousy of Philip ; and although, 
in several places, he quotes from the king’s own 
words proof enough of his alarm and distrust, he 
would nevertheless make it appear as though he 
was deceived into the measures he took in conse- 
quence, by Perez, who was urged, says Mignet, 


by merely private motives to pursue Escovedo to | 


death. Nothing, we think, is more clearly esta- 
blished by the known history of Philip, than that 
he was neither the man to be played with in such 
* matter, nor one whose suspicions could be enve- 
homed beyond what he would himself feel, or what 
he must haye known, in a case of this moment. 
His remorseless and persevering vengeance, at- 
tested by many notorious cases, is proof enough on 
one point ; on the other, it is sufficient to say, that 
all the private despatehes of his agents were seen 
by the monarch himself, whose laborious assiduity 
in business, and determination that all transactions 
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should pass through his own hands, are matters of 
history. This was, of all others, a point on which 
he would not be likely to delegate the manage- 
ment or inspection of any tittle of the intrigue ; 
and the documents now published, show that there 
was enough in Don Juan’s schemes, and in the 
double-dealing of his agent, Escovedo, to account 
for the utmost violence of Philip’s resolutions, 
without supposing any extra instigation from 
Perez. . 
It was found that Escovedo had become wholly a 
creature of Don Juan's. While in Madrid, he had 
attempted to corrupt Perez, who made a show of 
yielding, but revealed all to the King. By his 
| orders, Perez was to continue the deceit, and the 
| correspondence with Escovedo, after the departure 
of Don Juan; nay, in order to deceive more com- 
pletely, Philip allowed the secretary to speak of 
him in contemptuous terms, and revised the letters 
with his own hand, Don Juan believed that he 
had obtained in Perez a sure agent at the Spanish 
court ; and continued to commend to his care new 
projects and schemes, needless to be detailed here, 
which passed into Philip’s hands, and increased 
his apprehensions to the utmost. Meanwhile, the 
_affairsin Belgium turning out ill, Don Juan grew 
| more and more impatient ; and despatched Esco- 
vedo to Madrid, in order to expedite the aid he 
wanted. This was a further alarm to the king. 
The pressing demands of this agent, wholly intent 
on his master’s plans, were not easily evaded on 
the spot: the pretences and excuses with which 
Philip tried to put off designs that he now feared 
more than ever to irritate his viceroy by openly 
opposing, ran great risk of being seen through by 
the keen-eyed envoy, Every post brought press- 
_ing despatches from Don Juan, asking for “money, 
money, and the return of Escovedo.” It was neither 
| safe to suffer Escovedo to depart, with his business 
| unfinished, nor to let him remain, with the hourly 
chance of his discovering that he had been betrayed 
to the king: nor could his practices be punished, 

| by attacking him openly as a state offender, for 
fear of driving Don Juan into some extreme. It 
_was, therefore, resolved by Philip to get rid of 
him privately, and in a way that should make his 
death seem accidental. Perez was the agent com- 
_manded to execute the deed, which he undertook 
without hesitation. He had no idea of any higher 
morality than obedience to his sovereign ; and 
_serupled at nothing which interests of state seemed 
| to demand. There were few ministers, indeed, in 
that day, who had stricter notions. Nor were 
churchmen much more scrupulous, The friar 
| Diego de Chaves, Philip’s confessor, writes to the 
following effect, on the very subject of Escovedo's 
death :—“ As I understand the laws, the secular 
prince, who has power of life and death over his sub- 
jects and vassals, as he may deprive them of life, on 
| just cause, and by formal process of judgment ; so 
may he also do this, without any such process, hav - 
ing sufficient evidence to satisfy him that there is 
cause ; since, the more or less of forms, and the 
mere machinery of justice, are nothing in respect 
to his laws, which also he can affirm or annul at 
pleasure. Nor is it a crime in a vassal who, at 
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his command, may kill another vassal of his; since | a cause common enough in those days—“ on g. 
he must suppose that this is ordered om just grounds, | count of some lady :” but the relations of the vietig 
which the law of right assumes to exist in all the | soon conjectured from whence the blow had 
acts of the supreme prince.” This curious expo- | if it were not, indeed, conveyed to them by Perey 
sition is taken from a letter, addressed by the | enemies in the cabinet ; and the widow and chi. 
eonfessor to Perez, and inserted amongst the docu- | ren of Escovedo loudly accused Perez of the act, 
ments in his “ Relaciones,” from which we trans- | and demanded justice for it fromthe King. Wig, 
late. him, public rumour also accused the Princess of 
The details of the murder are published by Mig- | Eboli; to whose husband's party Perez had al 
net, for the first time, from the MS. containing a | belonged, and professed the highest obligations 
report of Perez’ trial; at which the facts were re- | But it was rumoured that a tenderer intereg 
vealed by his page, Enriquez, one of those employed | governed his regard for the princess ; whom Mj 
to conduct the business. The account is curious | net deems he has now proved to have granted 
in many ways. Of the number of persons asked | Perez all that the most unreserved passion cay 
to take part in the deed, some made difficulties as | give. Still it by no means follows that the rumour 
to the means, or the consequences to themselves ; | of the princess’s complicity in the murder, at al 
but not one seems to have had any other repug- | rested on any supposition of this kind : the ranoour 
nance to undertake it. At first it was concerted | of political party, which immediately took posses 
to poison Escovedo, by means of “ certain herbs ;” | sion of the accident, being quite enough to account 
which were sent for from Murcia, distilled, and | for it. 
tried upon a cock ; which, however, was none the | It has been mentioned that the dominant, faction 
worse for it ; so that the “apothecary was paid in Philip’s cabinet had received its first blow on 
for his trouble, and sent away.” Then “a certain | the defeat of the Prince of Eboli on the Nether- 
liquid, fit to be given to drink,” was poured into | lands question. The consequences of the step then 
Escovedo’s wine, at Perez’ own house ; but this taken, rendered it all but impossible for the King 
beverage too, produced no effect. Afterwards, a to pursue the policy originally traced by that 
“ powder like flour,” operated somewhat better; | party much longer. His revolted subjects were 
“ Secretary Escovedo was very ill, without guessing | receiving aid on all hands from foreign powers; 
the reason, but did not die of it. He was, how- it was necessary, if he would crush the revolt, 
ever, made sick enough, by a repetition of the assail and embarrass these powers, and so disable 
dose, to conceive suspicions of foul play. These | them from assisting the rebels, This would sufi- 
fell upon an innocent “ female slave of Exeovedo’s,” | ciently explain the origin of a system of inter. 
who had prepared some pottage, into which this ference, which soon took a more ambitious range, 
second dose was insinuated, by a scullion treache- | under the hands of the new cabinet party, and 
rously introduced by Perez into Escovedo’s kitchen; before long filled all Europe with dread and hatred 





and the unfortunate creature was “hung in the | of Philip. The politic address of Gomez, how ° 


public square at Madrid.” But again the secre- | ever, continued to preserve him a show of influ 
tary recovered ; and it was resolved to despatch | ence, although the substance was fast waning. 
him by cold steel. The page travelled to his | He died in office: but his death was the signal of 
native Aragon, in order to hire the needful ruin to his party. A new set of men, the bitter 
assassins, “and get a stiletto with a very thin | enemies of those to whom Perez belonged, came by 
blade,” “a much better weapon than a pistol,’ | degrees into power. Granvella was called from his 
says the witness, “for murdering aman.” The | retirement in Rome ; Matteo Vasquez, and Ida 
object of employing strangers was perfectly at- quez, appointed somewhat later, became the sect 
tained ; four determined fellows, “who arrived taries. The first endeavour of these men was # 
at Madrid,” we read, “the very day that the poor ruin their predecessors, and above all Perez ; whow 
slave was hanged,” were procured ; and, choosing vanity, insolence, and caustic wit, may have em 
their time, waylaid Escovedo near the square of | bittered the odium with which all of his defeated 
San Jacobo, despatched him, and got clear out of faction were regarded by the victorious one. 
Madrid, and away from Spain, with their blood- fact of this hatred being notorious, its cause # 
money, without being discovered. It is curious to one of the uncertainties of this curious history. 
see;what was the price of a state murder of the | Ranke thinks he has a glimpse of the clue; and 
first class in those days. “ Miguel Bosque had a that the new men were a representation of that 
hundred gold crowns, from a clerk of Perez ; Juan class of nobility attached to the independence of 
de Mesa, a gold chain, fifty doubloons of eight, the fueros of Castile, whom Charles had quelled i® 
and a cup of fine silver. The Princess of Eboli,’ the war of the Comuneros ; Perez, and his fri 
(widow of Ruy Gomez,)—and this, by the bye, belonging to those who, on the contrary, 

is the strongest fact in support of Mignet's views, to Charles, in his successful conflict with thes 
though he does not expressly dwell upon it,— | liberties. If this were really so, and there are i 
“ gave this same De Mesa a kind of rent-charge on genious reasons to be given for the conjecture, 8 
her estates ;” and to each of the three others wae | other strange feature of this history would be 
bought “a brevet of a/ferez, or ensign, in the service developed. It would then appear, that the very me 
of the King, with incomes of twenty gold crowns.” whose hatred to Perez and his friends sprang from 
None of these well-rewarded miscreants were ever | their alliance with the destroyer of Castilian pF 
laid hold of. The rumour was spread abroad, that | vileges, were directly instrumental, by driving 
Escovedo had been slain in private revenge—from | him to take refuge from their persecution im the 
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privileges of Aragon, in abolishing the liberties of | 


ingdom ! 
ae period of the first complaint azainst 


Perez, for the murder of Escovedo, the unaccount- 


able conduct of its real author, the King, began, 
and was continued for years, The reasons for the 


fluctuating tortaous behaviour of Philip,—at first | 
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states, that Escovedo had detected, in the most 
unequivocal manner, their improper intimacy, 


had threatened to report it to the king, and was 
| thereupon braved by the Princess in |] 


which Mignet has not thought it becoming to 
translate. This would be conclusive, had there 
been no motive for suspecting the witnesses of 


all promises of protection, and testimonies of confi- | being suborned to charge Perez with an offence 


denee, while secretly permitting, if not encouraging 


his enemies to proceed ; then assuming a sudden 
severity, in which even the innocent wife was 
made to suffer ; again, staying the persecution, and 
sending the Bishop of Toledo to compel the heir of 
Fsconedo to accept a composition ; but always re- 
fysing Perez his urgent demand of a trial, (which 
must have ended in his acquittal, no positive 
proof being to be had,) until at length the secre- 
tary was fully delivered over to his enemies; the 
resolute caution of Perez, not to implicate the King, 
in spite of verbal and insidious permissions to re- 


veal all, in self-defence, followed by orders, most 
curiously transmitted, from the King, to state all he | 


knew ; the abandonment by Philip of his servant, 


at length, first to an inquisition, in which his official | 


conduct was accused, and his whole property confis- 


cated; and then to a trial for the murder of Esco- | 


vedo, in which even torture was applied to force 
confession ;—this whole mass of inconsistency, in- 
trigue, and wickedness, on the one hand, and reso- 
lute suffering and caution on the other, is, and must 
always remain, in many points, an impenetrable 
riddle. The details we cannot enumerate here ; 
they must be read in due order to comprehend 
them at all. Mignet thinks he has solved the 
enigma, and gives the explanation thus :— 

The Princess of Eboli, now widow of Ruy Gomez, 
was generally supposed, though never certainly 
known, to be the mistress of Philip. 


tachment to Perez. This Ranke thinks improbable : 
first, because Perez was married to a lady, Dofia 


Juana Coéllo, whom he seems to have tenderly | 


loved, at the very time when the intercourse with the 
othermust have been at its height ; and whogavehim 
throughout the strongest proofs of attachment, un- 
troubled by the least sign of jealousy,—which a 
noble lady in that jealous country could hardly have 
failed to show, if not against him, at least against the 
rival, had she believed in any thing of the kind : 
secondly, Ranke doubts, because the Princess was 
no longer young ; and, however beautifal in her 
girlhood, could hardly have preserved her charms | 
at thirty-eight years of age, having been married | 
since sixteen. She is also described by contem- | 
poraries as tuerta, which Ranke translates “blind 
of ome eye ;” while Mignet will only have it “a| 
yuint !” The Spanish word, indeed, stands for 
both these defects, so that this point must be left 
to the reader’s choice. But Mignet considers that | 
these mere presumptions of Ranke’s are destroyed 
by the direct testimony which he has found in the 
original documents reporting the trial of Perez in 
Madrid. In this he is accused, by more than one 
witness, of a suspicious intercourse with the 
Princess ; and another, although only from hear-— 
“Y, of his brother, “a squire of Perez,” directly 
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Rumour has | 
also, as we have said, imputed to her an undue at- | 


likely to enrage the king ; or, had the king him- 
self had no reason, when Escovedo’s case had 
begun to be noised over Europe, for making the 
murder appear a private act of Perez’ revenge. 
Seeing the unserupulous falsehood and treachery 
that prevailed throughout the whole business, 
the ease with which nearly any one could be 
hired to do or say any thing that was wanted 
from him ; and the fact that the prosecution was 
not that of Escovedo's proper family, who had 


long since suspended their pursuit, at the instiga- 
tion of the King, and had publicly exonerated 


Perez; but conducted, in the name of a distant 


relation of the deceased, by Perez’ bitterest political 
enemies, Matteo and Rodrigo Vasquez, with 
Granvella and Idiaguez in league behind to destroy 
him: bearing these circumstances in mind, we 
cannot agree with Mignet in regarding the evidence 
as of positive weight. 
doubting the accusation, which Ranke has not 
urged, that seems to us to deserve noting. Through- 
out the memoir, which Perez wrote in vindication 
of himself, after his escape, he has taken no pains 
whatever to notice this charge, which he must 
have heard, and can hardly have thought serious, 
or he would not have thus passed over it,—espe- 
cially as, in other cases, he has not scrupled rather 
to pride himself on the favour of distinguished 
ladies. 
in doubt. 
affection, there is no adequate reason for making 
it, as Mignet does, the real cause of Escovedo's 
death. 


There is a ground for 


The matter, we think, must still remain 
At all events, admitting the criminal 


He is of opinion that Don Juan’s projects were 


not of themselves sufficient to have alarmed the 
King ; that Escovedo's practices were misrepre- 
sented by Perez, for the purpose of bringing down 
vengeance on one who held the secret of his love 
to the Princess ; that some time after the murder 
—which was ordered by the King, indeed, but 
under false impressions—the real history of the 
case was discovered to Philip; that his resent- 
ment, hereupon, was two-fold, as well against the 
rival that had dared to seduce his own mistress, as 
against the counsellor who had deceived him by 
pretending reasons of state for the act of a personal 
revenge ; and that the severity with which Perez 
was 
in delays, and the King’s implacable revenge, 
which pursued him ever after, are to be explained 
in this way only. 


ted, after some years had passed over 


We have not space to examine this curious 


matter in detail, but shall content ourselves with 
the remark, that Mignet’s explanation, plausible 
as it seems at first, will not solve half the diffi- 
_cnuities of the case,—which will oecur to the reader 
sufficiently in the very work before us. The general 
progress of the business may be described in ao 
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few words, thus. At first the King seemed to 
take no part in the affair, corresponded with 
Perez on the old footing, and assured him of 
support, yet never took any effectual means, which 
were certainly in his power, to stop the prosecution, 
which was alternately suspended and revived, 
throughout a series of years, with growing severity, 
as the enemies of Perez grew in power at court. 
At first he was placed in merely nominal custody; 
afterwards his arrest was ordered, and the utmost 
pains taken to secure his papers ; which he was at 
length induced to give up to the King, having | 
already, however, with his usual wariness, secreted 
such originals as were essential to prove the King’s | 
authority, with many others containing state | 
secrets, to the possession of which he continually | 





makes allusion, although to the end of his life he | 
never revealed them. That he had such papers | 
is evident from the anxiety of the King to force 
them from him, and from the change of treatment 
which took place as soon as Philip supposed he 
had secured all the documentary proofs that Perez 
could have used. The trial, which had hitherto 
lingered on various pretexts, was now urged for- 
ward with the utmost bitterness by his enemy, 
Rodrigo Vasquez, who presided as judge. The 
king, meanwhile, repeatedly sent to Perez, ordering | 
him “ to confess all he knew ;” but he would not | 
fall into the snare. He saw that it was intended | 
to make him confess that he had committed the | 
murder, alleging the King’s authority; that the 
King, supposing the proofs of this authority | 
destroyed, would then have denied it, and delivered | 

| 





Perez to execution, for the double crime of killing | 
the secretary, and maligning the monarch. To 
produce the proofs that were still at Perez’ com- | 
mand, would have been dangerous while he was 
in the power of the court; so that he resolved 
either to remain silent, or to deny all knowledge 
of the act, which he knew could not be judicially 
proved. 

During the weary time that he had hitherto 
heen kept in suspense, wasting himself in vain 
solicitations to the King, either to render him 
royal justice, or to expedite his trial, the noble 
wife of Perez, Doia Juana de Coéllo, was unre- 
mitting in her efforts to obtain some mitigation of 
this unworthy treatment, the injustice of which 
amazed even those who best knew the temper of 
the king. To destroy his servant on the ground 
of an act authorized by himself, seemed monstrous 
to all who were in the secret ; and some of thei 
interceded, but in vain. ‘The king promised 
graciously, but did nothing. In the Relaciones 
there is described a scene between the wife, ren- | 
dered desperate at last by these evasions and 
delays, and the royal confessor, Diego de Chaves, 
(the casuist in lawful killing,) which a writer of 
more sensibility than Mignet would on no account 


have omitted. 


“ All appeals to the justice of the King, repeated mil- 
lions of times,” says Perez, in his vehement way, “ were 
in vain: weary of being amused with promises broken, | 
and appointments never kept, she attempted, as a last 
resource, to appeal to his conscience, through Fray | 
Diego. Him she pursued to the nunnery of San) 
Domingo ed Real,t cwhich some of her relations, as well | 


| done? 


as some of his, belonged; and, coming up to him at th 
grand altar, assailed him with demands for justice, 
At length,” says Perez, “as he persisted in seeming px 
to hear her, (as if she had been speaking to the deaf) 
she turned to God—present on that altar—who ey, 
hears; and, calling on him to be witness and judge 
implored justice at his hands from the wrong ana deceit 
committed on us, and also for justice on the confess» 
himself. The friar for a while remained dumb and fgjj 
of amazement, without any colour of life in his fase. 
then, starting up, called loudly for the servants of Doi, 
Juana, saying, ‘ Sirs, sirs, hither! Call me the lady 
prioress, and the sisters of Dofia Juana, and my cousins, 
too.” Whereupon all hastened to the grating of the 
choir, with many other of the nuns; and when they were 
seated, said the confessor very earnestly: ‘ Madam the 
prioress, this lady, Dofia Juana, has violently urged 
my soul and my conscience; and, calling on God to judge 
her, has prayed him for justice to her wrongs, and upos 


| me: nordo I dread what she says or does so much as 


what she may not say or do; but what more could J have 
I have said to the King that he is bound in cop. 
science, in the last degree, to despatch the affair of Sefer 
Antonio Perez, without an hour’s delay, and to restore 
to this lady her husband; and in the next final confession 
I will make him so resolve: what more, madam, can | 


dol’ Hereupon, Dofia Juana drew near, and answered, 


‘ Yea, sir, more you could do: refuse to absolve him if 
he do not fulfil this resolution, and then retire to your 
cell, where you would be nearer to Heaven than ia 
your court place. In the confessional you are the 
supreme judge, the King the accused, and | the injured 
person, like the widow in St. Luke. What though he 
may wear a crown on his head? in that place you are 
greater than he. This is the language in which you 
should read the litany tohim !’ The confessor made 


no reply, but sate like one who bad lost his senses; so 


mortally,” continues Perez, “ does truth wound !” 
A more affecting interview, which also is passed 


over by Mignet, is described, between Perez’ 
eldest daughter, Gregoria, then under twenty, and 


his bitter persecutor, the President Rodrigo Vas 


| quez, who had, as we have seen, the charge of the 


trial. 


Day by day had this young lady besieged 


him with petitions ; which, like the mother’s, were 


evaded and put off with false excuses and falser 


_ promises, until she saw that all these were mere 


attempts to deceive; and, with a spirit like her 
father’s, she resolved to speak to him once more 
in the following manner. Taking with her all her 
little brothers and sisters, and accompanied by 4 
lady, her aunt, she went to the house of Vasquez 

They were received and seated in due order, bat wert 
not all placed, for the young lady held the infants clinging 
closely about her—a mother of these bereaved children 
before her time. Then she addressed Vasquez ™ 
follows :— 

“Sir, you have promised me now one thing, 2¥ 
another; first this to-day, and next that to-morrow, 
without the day ever coming, and the morrow being 


always to come,” (repeating his words and 


he had broken.) “ Seeing, therefore, how your worship 
martyrs this humble person of mine, as though it — 


great victory and glory to deceive a young maide®, 


cannot but think that all proceeds from an eager 
for our blood, which some say is a refreshing d for 
the aged. Now, that our parents and we may not suffer 
lingering pain, while thus drained to death at yo" 
leisure, by drops at a time, 1 have brought you, at one 
the whole of this innocent blood. We are come - 
ourselves up. Drink it down at once, worshipfal sit 

and gorge yourself full, although you should thus lost 
the pleasure of destroying us leisurely. Here we ®* 


| make ap end of us, once for all !” 


No wonder if the wicked judge was consciene® 
stricken by the sight of the helpless children, 
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by the fiery reproaches of those fair lips, 
_knowing his guilt in forging the persecution,— 
« ¢arting up and striding confusedly to and fro in 
the chamber, from corner to corner, and round and 
round in it, with his body writhen, and his arms 

ing about,’ —beseeching the accuser to be 


saa, ; ing that her aunt would hid her say | 


no more!” But she did not leave him without 
more of these bitter words, which we may believe 
were like bread cast on the waters; and although 
they did not deter him from pursuing his victim 


farther, they must have “lain heavy on his soul” | 


when his own day of calamity came, and disgrace 
and contempt fell upon him in old age—a sight 
which Perez and his children were spared to 


behold ; let us not say, although Spaniards love | 


revenge, to enjoy ! 

The trial was at last formally opened. Perez, 
continuing resolute in denial, was subjected by 
this merciless Vasquez to the extremity of torture ; 
a cruelty which quite astounded all the court, as 


it was a privilege of nobles to be exempt from this | once baffled the monarch’s anger. 


mode of examination ; and it appeared the more 
monstrous, as inflicted on a minister who was now 
generally believed to have been a mere agent of | 
the King in this murder. The case was openly | 
alluded to in the pulpit, and commented upon in| 
terms of horror wherever Perez was known, as a | 
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| horseback with him, and, followed by a Genoese, one 
| Juan Francisco Mayorini, rode post for thirty Spanish 
leagues, without stopping; and at length set foot in 
| Aragon, where he was to find the succour of impartial 
_ justice, among a people whose privileges had made them 
/extremely independent, and whose independence had 
left them proud and brave. 


No sooner had he crossed the frontier, than he 
addressed Philip in a submissive letter, begging 
him now to put a stop to the persecution, appeal- 
ing to his knowledge of the real state of the case, 
and promising to continue faithful to his sovereign, 
if he might be permitted to hide his head some- 
where in peace. We may here again remark, 
that one of the most wonderful things in this 
history, is the respectful and measured language 
which Perez never ceased to use when speaking 
directly of the King. Awe or loyalty towards his 
person seems to have followed him throughout, 
and more than half sealed his lips, even 
_amidst the bitterest persecutions. Yet he knew 
Philip too well to hope for pardon, after having 
He also lived 
to be aware, that all that could be tried against 
_his life was sure to be practised, in spite of all his 
reserve. He had every motive to revenge; he 
loved it, and for years could have assailed Philip 
with impunity, nay, have gained reward for his 
attacks ; yet he ever spared Aim, in his most irri- 





tyrannical and extreme violation of justice. In| tated moments; and while denouncing his other 


the agony of his sufferings, the desired confession 


enemies, as to the King, contented himself with 


was wrenched from him; but he added, that the | @verring, “that he could say more, if he would.” 
act was the monarch’s, The object of his prose- | Was this a national or a personal singularity ? 


eutors was now obtained; they had at last an 
excuse for condemning him to death. Perez saw 
there was now no farther hope but in flight. 
Mangled and weak as he was; fevered as much by 
resentment at his late indignity, as by its painful 
infliction, he succeeded in evading from his 
prison, and hastened to seek refuge in his native 
Aragon. 

In the Relaciones, Perez speaks mysteriously of 
the manner of his escape, which, he says, was 
supposed at the time to have been performed by 
enchantment ; nor was it afterwards known, until 
the discovery of these documents, which Mignet | 
has made use of. It was his faithful wife, then | 
far gone in pregnancy, who supplied him the | 
means. 


_ The malady of Perez gaining ground, or seeming to | 
‘nerease, Doria Juana Coéllo requested they would | 
permit her and her children to assist him, that he might 
net die in the prison without succour. At first she met 
with a refusal; but as she did not cease in her entreaties, 
the was finally permitted to remain with her husband 
‘1 the beginning of April. It was then that Perez 
adroitly planned his means of escape. He seemed more 
ever worn out by suffering ; but about nine o’clock | 
oa the evening of Ash Wednesday, having put on adress 
and cloak belonging to his wife, he passed, thus dis- | 
gene, through the guards, and escaped from his prison. | 
Ine of his friends was waiting for him without ; and 
somewhat farther on was the ensign, Gil de Mesa, with | 
ready to transport him to Aragon. Searcely had 
they stepped out into the street, when they met some of | 
the patrols going their rounds. Without being discon- | 
“*rted, the friend stopped and spoke with them, while | 
“rez himself remained silently, and with seeming | 
respect, behind, like a servant. Ilaving escaped this | 
“suger, Perez soon joined Gil de Mesa, mounted on | 


nance of their ancient privileges, since they 


The escape of Perez “ filled every one in Madrid 
with delight.” But his innocent family were 
made to bear the rebound of Philip’s disappoint- 
ment. “ He caused his wife and all his children 
to be arrested and cast into prison.” The youngest 


| was a mere child; the mother was delivered of 


another soon after her seizure. Here, until the 
death of the King, these tender sufferers remained. 
“In relating this iniquitous and cruel act, Perez 
uses language of the most bitter and poignant 
irony ;” as well he might, without yet finding 
words strong enough to do it justice. 

At the time when Perez took refuge in Aragon, 


that kingdom was still in enjoyment of its 


privileges, which made it more independent than 
any other monarchy then existing. It claimed in 
some respects, indeed, a freedom that would now 
be deemed excessive. 


The constitution of Aragon, and the singularly inde- 
pendent form which justice had preserved in that king- 
dom, are well known. Having enjoyed great freedom 
under their national princes, the Aragonese had watched, 
with still more attentive solicitude, over the mainte- 
had been 
plaeed, towards the beginning of this century, under the 
dominion of the kings of Castile. The latter assumed 
the title of kings of Aragon, only after having solemnly 
sworn to observe the fucros (privileges) of the kingdom. 
The violation of these, on the part of the King, was dis- 
tinetly held to authorize the revolt of his subjects, who 
then uttered their cry, Contra fuero! and that cry, says 
the historian Herera, made the very stones of Arragon 
rise in mutiny : the consequence of which 
the deposition of the sovereign. Accordingly, that im- 
perious and famous speech, whieh the chief justice 
(mayor justicia) of Arragon, in the name of his country- 
men, addressed to the King, after the latter had taken 
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the oath, was not a mere formula :—“ We who are 
worth as much as you, and who have more power than 
you, make you our King, on condition that you will re- 
spect our privileges: if not, not!” 


Hitherto, Philip had not dared to infringe these 
privileges ; the most valuable of which concerned 
the administration of justice. 


There were, as in the other states of the Spanish 
monarchy, royal and ecclesiastical judges; [and Mignet 
might have added—the Inquisition, too, had at this time 
been already forced upon the kingdom; although it had 
not yet dared to use its power with the usual severity.] 
But these particular justices were placed under the 


high superintendence and supreme authority of the Jus- | 
ticia Mayor, or chief justice, chosen from the second | 


class of the nobility, and charged to protect the people 
and support their rights. Every inhabitant of Aragon 


might appeal to him. As soon as the powers of the | 
other tribunals were thus suspended, the Justicia Mayor | 


caused the execution of their sentences to be postponed, 
revised them, with the aid of his five deputies, annulled 
them, if found contrary to the privileges of the king- 
dom, and relieved the prisoner from the condemnation 
pronounced against him. His proceedings were public, 
his manner of examination excluded torture, and every 
use of violence; his prison was known by the noble 
name of Manifestation, or Liberty, aud his authority was 
the object of an immemorial, not to say impassioned re- 
spect. The King certainly appointed the Justicia 
Mayor, but he could not displace that great defender of 
the Aragonese constitution, who had the right to take 
up arms against the ICiny himself, if he endangered 
the constitution. 

Into the hands of this magistrate, Perez threw 
himself for protection, as soon as he could reach 
Saragossa. Philip had already sent a fiscal after 
him, with orders to take him before the audience 
of a royal tribunal. Don Manuel Zapata came 
up with him at Calatayud, with orders to secure 
him, dead or alive. Perez was lost, if he fell into 
this emissary’s power. His companion, De Mesa, 
hastened to Saragossa to claim the privilege of the 
Manifestation. The people of Calatayud rose, in 
the name of their liberties, and protected Perez in 
the monastery in which he had taken sanctuary, 
till the agent of the Justicia arrived to conduct 
him to Saragossa. Here Philip brought a formal 
accusation against Perez, for having caused Esco- 
redo to be killed, falsely pretending orders from 
the King; for betraying the King, by divulging 
secrets of state; and, lastly, for escaping from 
prison. Meanwhile, he wascondemned at Madrid, 
on the trial which he had undergone there, to be 


hung, headed, and have his property confiscated. | 


In Saragossa there was resident a certain Marquis 
of Almenara, who had been sent thither by Philip, 
to pave the way for the destruction of the Ara- 
gonese liberties. These, indeed, although still in 
appearance unbroken, were destined to give way 
as soon as they were forcibly attacked, owing to 
the decay of spirit in those who ought to have 


defended them. The Justicia Mayor himself was | 


no longer true to his noble station. He yielded 
quietly to the audacious pretensions of Almenara, 
who claimed to prosecute Perez, on the King’s 
pleas, before the Aragonese tribunal. Many chief 
grandees of the province were already gained over, 


or intimidated, by Philip; the second class of | 


nobility were divided and irresolute, some utterly 
unfaithful; the people alone preserved the old 
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zeal and courage, in defence of their national} pri- 
vileges. 

Before the trial began, Perez once more gi. 
tempted to pacify the King, and had sent % 
Madrid an ecclesiastic, charged to inform him tha 
the proofs of justification, which were supposed ty 
have been seized, were still forthcoming, ang 
must be produced in evidence, if the prosecution 
was continued. Once more, however, Perez be. 
sought that he might not be forced upon these 
revelations. The conduct of the King was charac. 
teristic : he gave the priest two or three audiences, 
carefully read over, and marked the copies of the 
documents laid before him, and appeared to be 
pleased with the alternative given him. “ By 

Philip,” says Mignet, “always seemed most gentie 
when about to stab.” The sentence, alread 
quoted, was published immediately after these in- 
terviews, and the proceedings at Saragossa were 
ordered to continue. 

Hereupon Perez, reduced to extremity, published 
his famous “ Memorial,” “substantiating his de- 
fence by the original letters of the King and his 
confessor, which he produeed before the judges of 
Aragon.” The President “sent the King, at his 
request, a summary of the trial; adding that, in 
his opinion, Perez would be acquitted on every 

count.” Philip at onee abandoned this pro 
| secution. 
| But it was only to seize more irresistibly, as he 

thought, upon his victim. “The king had the 
right in Aragon of prosecuting, by judgment of 
inquiry, such of his officers as had badly served 
| him, without their being able to invoke the priv 
‘lege of the fuero.” This kind of process the 

Marquis of Almenara now brought, in the King's 
name, against Perez ; accusing him of corruption, 
_and demanding his person from the Justicia, for 
‘trial on this charge. Perez, however, easily 
| proved that this exception from the fuero only 

applied to offences committed by officers of the 
king in Aragon ; objected that he had already 
been tried on this charge in Madrid ; and lastly, 

“ he showed original letters of the King’s, justifying 
_ him on this point. He now demanded his liberty; 
and Philip saw his victim on the point of eseaping 
| him. 

In this strait, he had recourse to the Inqui- 
| sition, always a devoted instrument of the royal 
will, in Spain. It was easy to prefer a charge of 
heresy before such a tribunal. The inquisiter 
examined a few suborned witnesses, and, after 
some pretences of forms, having decided that Peres 
was liable to be tried for this crime, sum 

the lieutenant of the Justicia, to deliver their 
prisoner up to the Holy Office. The Justi 
| Mayor, who was secretly acting in concert 
Almenara, decided to obey. Perez was su 

to the familiars, in order to be conducted to the 
Aljaferia, where the Inquisition was installed; 
and now seemed, at last, to be irretri 
ruined. But he had a friend in the Holy Offee 
itself, who sent him warning in time to 

his friends, before he was carried off. Three # 
the most resolute of these presented themselves # 
ithe prison, just as Perez was being brought 0 
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A crowd was assembled ; the populace, informed 
of what was designed, were roused to fury by the 
news of such a breach of the liberties of the 
Manifestacion ; and, as the Justicia refused to revoke 
his order, the well-known cry of Contra fuero ! 
was raised throughout the city. The tocsin 
sounded, and the insurrection at once became 
general. The people demanded the liberty of 
Perez. The Marquis of Almenara, known to be 
the author of the design against him, was besieged 
in his own house, dragged out, and massacred. 
The prisoners, who had meanwhile been carried to 
the Aljaferia, were impetuously demanded. The 

rison itself was attacked ; and, when on the point 
of being stormed, the Inquisitors gave way, — 
releasing Perez, without, however, renouncing the 
prosecution ; only consenting to let him remain, for 
the present, in the prison of the kingdom ; whither, 
accordingly, he was conducted. The people 
accompanied him, with demonstrations of joy and 
triumph ; and, “as soon as Perez had been re- 
placed under the guard of the Justicia Mayor, the 
insurrection was appeased.” 

But not soon was appeased the anger which the 
news of the achievement excited in Madrid. This 
was the last act of Aragonese freedom. Philip 
resolved to satisfy, at once, his vengeance and his 
love of dominion, by a signal example. Replying 
with smooth words to the Aragonese deputies, 
sent to apologize for the tumult, he secretly 
assembled an army, under the command of Vargas, 
toinvade the kingdom. At the first news of its 
approach, the Aragonese nobility showed some 
intention of resisting this violation of one of their 
chief fueros. They gathered forces to resist Vargas ; 
and a messenger of the Justicia notified to him, 
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perished on the gibbet. The Jueros of Aragon 
were annulled, and the old free constitution of the 
kingdom for ever drowned in its blood. Such 
was the fate of this unfortunate country ; and it 
is the most tragical circumstance, in this strange 
history of crime and sorrow, that so many noble 
and generous men should have been doomed to 
suffer thus for the defence of one who, although 
accused contrary to privilege, was not himself 
innocent of guilt. It was the fortune of Perez to 





create, in falling, a revolution, in which the liber- 


} 7 . 
ties of his country were destroyed ; and yet to 


escape from the wreck with life, at the cost of 
hundreds of lives far worthier than his own. 

We cannot pursue the record of his wanderings, 
after this great escape, from court to court; how 
he was, for a while, alternately received with open 
arms by Henry IV., and employed, in negotiations, 
by Elizabeth; how many emissaries of Philip 
tried, but failed, to assassinate him ; and how, in 
the sequel, his intriguing spirit, restless ambition, 
and extravagance, brought him into distress and 
neglect. He survived Philip ; lived to hear of his 
wife’s release from prison, and to enjoy the com- 
pany of his children in France; but in vain 
applied for restoration and pardon to Philip the 
Third. It was only after his death, which took 
place in Paris, that the family of Perez succeeded 
in getting the sentences against him annulled, and 
his attainder reversed. 

The details of this part of his eventful life, are 
given very minutely by Mignet, and will be read 
with interest. Not only was Perez courted by 
princes whom Philip’s intrigues threatened, as the 
depository of Spanish secrets, and the best possible 
interpreter of the policy they feared; but he was 





before crossing the frontier, a sentence of death, 
according to the usages of the country, if he | 
should infringe its rights, by trespassing upon its | 
soil. But the national forces were weak and dis- 
spirited ; nearly all the leaders took to flight on 
the advance of Philip's army; the people lost 
courage, abandoned by their chiefs; and Vargas, 
all but unopposed, entered the capital of the pro- 
vince. Perez had already escaped from it, prescient 
of the coming evil. After many hardships and 
wanderings, which we cannot stay to relate, he | 
succeeded in crossing the frontier, and sought | 
refuge in Béarn, where he was warmly received | 
by the sister of Henry the Fourth. ‘To the last | 
moment he clung to his native country; and left | 
it, at length, with the utmost reluctance. 

The friends who had espoused his cause, mean- 
while, were fearfully expiating their devotion. 
Vargas, at first, was instructed to profess the 
utmost moderation, and great regard for the con- 
“itution, which he pretended the King had only | 
sent him to protect from the shock of the recent 
disorders, But no sooner were all the posts of the 
kingdom secured, than a special commissioner 
arrived from Madrid, and a terrible vengeance 
and slaughter took place. From the Justicia Mayor, 
through all the ranks of the nobility, in defiance 
of law, justice, or privilege, down to the humblest 
“tizens, all who had taken part in the disturbances, 








*T approved of its results, fell under the axe, or 
YOL. X11.— NO, CXLVIII. 





regarded by statesmen of no common rank, as a 
consummate master in the general science of 
courts, and the management of parties. Our own 


'sagacious Bacon is known to have sought his 
conversation in matters of state policy. The 


aphorisms scattered through his letters and me- 
morials were quoted as oracles ; and his book on 
the science of government, composed for the use of 
the Duke of Lerma, was long reputed a mine 
of practical wisdom. Nor will a modern judg- 
ment see much cause to think less highly of the 
subtlety and knowledge of a partof mankind, which 
his remarks—set off by a style lively, though 
affected—display. But the value of such treatises 
ceased, in a great measure, with the era of pure 
despotisms ; and the experience of the author, like 
Machiavelli's, was too much conversant with the 
darker side of human passions and devices, to 
render its fruits permanently inviting. His works 
are now known to scholars only. 

Of these works Mignet gives the scantiest pos- 
sible notice ; and, what is singular, entirely over- 
looks the vast influence which the familiar 
of Perez exercised for a time on the belles lettres of 
France. It was the admiration excited by his 
Letters, and the desire to imitate them, that founded 
that artificial and affected school of writers, once 
supreme in Paris, of which Balzac and Voiture 
were the chief ornaments, and which had its 
academy in the famous Hotel de Rambouillet. 
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Their ancetti and ingenious euphuisms were, as 
M. Puibusque has shown,* mere attempts to 
naturalize the agudezas so much prized in the 
letters of Perez; which were long regarded as the 
perfection of elegant and courtly writing. It is 
strange, we repeat, that Mignet should have passed 
over this notable phase of Perez’ ascendant in 
France, which the curious students of its litera- 
ture, as well foreign as native, have not failed to 
observe. In this, as in some other respects, since 
ignorance of the facts cannot be supposed on 
Mignet’s part, he may be thought to have con- 
fined himself too strictly to the purely historical 
events of his theme, which would have gained 
richness and interest by a more liberal use of the 
affecting incidents and picturesque illustrations 
that abound in this remarkable era. There is a 
kind of stoical coldness in our author, which 
deprives his narrative of the charm that more 
genial minds, like those of his contemporaries, De 
Baruate or Thierry, can throw over periods of 





history more remote from our sympathies, anj 
far less fertile than the sixteenth century, jp 
records which come home to the “ business ana 
bosoms” of modern readers. 

Nevertheless, his book we shall strongly advig 
every one to read. It might have been mor 
liberally composed ; it is far from being happil 
translated ; yet the intrinsic interest of the su}. 
ject, the conciseness and rapidity of the narrative, 
and the new information, which Mignet has beep 


both fortunate enough to collect and most judj- 


cious in quoting largely, make the treatise g 
valuable and acceptable addition to our literature, 
Our importations from France rarely bring any 
“‘ Mysteries” half so authentic as those which this 
book contains. It opens one of the most dark 
and serious chapters of history; it has the marvels 
and variety of a fiction. It will be a welcome 
study for the historical inquirer, and a detainer for 
less industrious readers, which no one will easily 
escape from * until the tale is told.” V. 





THE ENGLISH MAIDEN. 


Tuenr’s magic in the very name, 
It sounds so sweet and clear, 

Like the bright green woods at morning, 
In the spring time of the year, 


The English maiden’s loveliness 
Is varied as her clime; 

And nature gives her talismans 
To suit each changing time. 


Her smile adds sweetness to the hour 
That was full sweet before; 

Her sympathizing tear can hid 
Pale sorrow weep no more. 


Bat ‘tis not in the sunny tress, 
Or in the soft blue eyes, 

Or snowy brow, or dimpled cheek, 
That the maiden’s beauty lies. 


’Tis in the pure, calm, gentle look, 
The simple, earnest voice, 

Whose varied tones, like silver bells, 
Make every heart rejoice; 


In the winning air of sweetness, 
And dignity combined, 

The echo of the loving heart 
And of the thinking mind; 


In the guileless play of feeling, 
On the open, candid face, 

Where the blush, the smile, the tear-drop, 
Adds each its nameless grace; 


Like the opal’s changeful brightness, 
Which o’er the surface plays, 

Revealing still new loveliness, 
And varying as we gaze. 

In her sweet, truthful look and tone, 
Still lies her deepest power : 


Her pure transparency of heart, 
This is her richest dower. 


If such the “ English maiden,” 
So pure, 80 sweet, so fair, 
Where is the English maiden, 
In pity, tell me, where t 
I sought her “ ’mid the glitt’ring th - 
But there, poor Fashion's fool, a 
She stoop'd to smile, to move, to speak, 
To feel, to think, by rule ; 


! 


A sweet, but soulless portraiture, 
Engraved by Folly’s art, 

And stereotyped at Fashion’s press, 
To cheat the longing heart. 


The tyrant Custom’s fiat there 
Deposed each artless grace, 

And raised a cold monotony 
To fill the vacant place. 


Oh, for a natural welcome, 
A genuine crystal tear, 

A smile, a look, unlike the crowd, 
How precious, and how dear ! 


Then I left the giddy circle, 
In humbler scenes to roam, 
And I sought the English maiden 
Within a cottage home. 


But even there could Vanity 
Its subtle influence shed, 
Till Fashion’s songs alone were sung, 


And Fashion’s books were read. 


And hearts, where love was beating, 
Were taught to beat no more ; 
And the pure bright fount of feeling 

Was chill’d and frozen o’er. 


So the poison-tree grows ever, 
And its deadly shadow falls 

As dark on cottage homes and bowers 
As on courts and lordly halls. 


But there are hearts where hopefulness 
For better days abides ; 

Who blush to see their country thus, 
A nation of outsides. 


Then rise, a little holy band 
Mad Folly’s chain to break ! 

Arise, for your own happi 
Arise, for England’s sake ! 


Be ruled by sense and feeling’s laws,— 
Be natural—be true— 

And the sweet maiden I have sung, 
Shall be the type of you. 





A. W. B. 





* In his prize essay,“ On the Influence of the Spanish oa French Literature,” crowned by the Academie Frangaise, 1842. 
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JENNY BASKET; AN AMERICAN ROMANCE, 


BY COLONEL JOHNSON, 
(Continued from page 168 of our March Number.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue astounded party being joined by their 
royal leader, scrambled down the rugged declivity, 
that they might survey the work of destruction, 





and contemplate at leisure the terrible retribution | 
which had overtaken the Iroquois. So repulsive 

and heart-sickening was the spectacle, that the | 
invalid and his kind wurse hastily turned their 

eves from it, and made their way back to the 

cave. Not so the foresters: mangled as were the 

remains of the vanquished warriors, their scalp- 

tufts were sought among the confused ruins; and | 
the king of the Oneidas and his squire might be 
sen stringing these bloody trophies to their buck- 
skin belts. Shenandoah and Cudjoe descended 
the pass, tili they came near to the spot where 
Johnstone and Robert Brown, while on their as- 
cent, had left the bark canoes, when their atten- 
tion was suddenly arrested by the sight of a human 
figure, clad in an Indian blanket, arising and stand- 
ing erect in the canoe. Full of the superstitions 
of the native tribes, the foresters doubted not 
that thig erect figure was the supernal genius of 
the Iroquois, come to bewail the havoc which had 
been made of his people. They, therefore, covering | 
their eyes with their hands, prostrated themselves 
on the bare rocks. Their monotonous voices in the 
meantime chiming together, and mingling with 
the hoarse brawl of the cataract, were uttering 
strange orisons and mystic charms, which were | 
supposed to have power to expel supernatural in- | 
traders. Mr. Asbury and Charles Stirling gazed | 
in wonder on the figure, and were silent ; while 

the servants exchanged mysterious looks of fear- | 
ful meaning, until old Nanny’s face was white as | 
& sheet. 

As the ceremony of exorcism became more en- 
grossing to the foresters, their voices arose above 
the noise of the waterfall, and fell on the ear of 
the apparition, It moved, it started, it ran and 
plunged down the pass toward the river! No 
sooner had Cudjoe’s eyes detected this movement, 
than rising he exclaimed, 

“Tis Butler! He’s got the life of forty wild 
cats in him; and even the loosened mountain 
falling on his back eaént kill him.” 

Shenandoah at the same breath arose from his 
Prostration, and both foresters were instantly in 
*wift pursuit of the flying Butler. 

The reader will remember, that when the second 








ibed rock was thundering down the pass, | 


just behind the two escaping warriors, one of them 
suddenly disappeared from the view of the be- 


holders, who thought him ground to powder | 


beneath the falling mass. That warrior was Col- 
onel Butler, who with a heroic chief had ascended 
in advance of their comrades, and getting under 
the jutty which formed the cave, the first of the 
rolling rocks had bounded over their heads; and 





though the second mass had overwhelmed Butler’s 
companion, he himself was saved by springing 
from the centre of the pass into the canoe which 
had there been left. 

It seems that Butler, though as powerful in in- 
tellect as he was in muscular strength, had for a 
moment become bewildered by the overwhelming 
catastrophe which had befallen his companions, 
When he was first beheld standing erect in the 
canoe, his eyes were fixed on vacancy, and his 
senses seemed to have forsaken him. But now 
the excited foresters were seen leaping and plung- 
ing near the foot of the pass, with the eagerness 
of hounds on the scent, in hot pursuit of Butler ; 
who, having arrived at the landing-place, was hur- 
riedly endeavouring to unfasten the batteau, and 
thus escape down the river. The ill-directed efforts 
which he made with nervous hands, to untie the 
bark ropes which held the boat to the shore, de- 
tained him until Cudjoe’s tomahawk whizzing by 
his head, and shaving off one ear, admonished him 
that instant flight, without boat, across the river, 
was his only chance of escape. Quitting the boat, 
therefore, Butler plunged into the water, and was 


_ shortly followed by Shenandoah’s squire, of whose 


dexterity in the liquid element he had lately had 
satisfactory demonstration. Butler’s having the 
start, and the squire’s being somewhat wind-blown 
by the violence of his pursuit, gave the former the 
only chance for his life; for now the gleaming 


| blade of Cudjoe’s knife sparkled on the face of the 


stream, as he buffeted the current, and gained 
upon his intended victim, Fearful was the con- 
flict ; the one making desperate struggles for life, 
while the other, flushed with anticipated revenge, 
dashed aside the waters of the Mohawk. As they 
neared the southern shore, and Cudjoe’s right arm 
was about to direct the fatal blade toward the 
struggling victim, the latter touched the gravelly 
bottom beneath him, and gave a desperate leap 
toward the shore. This saved his vital parts from 
contact with the steel; which lighting on one of 
the lower limbs of the Colonel, inflicted a deep 
flesh-wound, that besmeared the leaves with blood, 
as he leaped on shore, and plunged into the depths 
of the forest, 

* The brute has ’scaped me erter all ;” exclaimed 
Cudjoe, on landing ; * though, if the native element 
had been one rod wider, he'd been feeding fishes 
to-night, any how ; but on land he’s got longer legs 
nor 1; and though the blood spirts from one of 
them on the bushes where he goes, so that I could 
track him to Utica, who knows but the rarmént 
might fall in with a dozen vipers of his tribe, who 
by this time are coming up the river from their 
burning estrabition? NHowsomever, sich a wild 
cat sha’nt always live in these here forests, if She- 
nandoah and I have our lives and rifles spared to 
us. 


The disappointed Cudjoe again betook himself 
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to the water, and soon joined the party standing | 
upon the other shore. Shenandoah had already 
picked up the severed ear of the fugitive, and was 
stringing it to his leathern belt, beside his dis- 
figured scalps, by means of a thorn needle, and 
thread of buck’s sinews. 

“ A poor consarn for a trophery ;” cried Cudjoe, 
“though, howsomever, we must presarve it for 





good luck. It’s a sign, you see, that the next 
piece of skin we shall peel off the carmint will be | 
covered with the hair of his head.” | 

On the party’s returning to the cave, they found | 
Johnstone in a calm sleep, being watched over by | 
a guardian angel, whose waking dreams did not 
exclude the patient from their cognizance, what- | 
ever place the affectionate nurse might at that | 
moment occupy in the quiet dreams of the patient. | 

From the point where the party now was, to | 
the palace of Shenandoah, or Oneida Castle, was 
about fifty miles. ‘The Mohawk was to be navi- 
gated for about thirty miles, to the point now 
known as Utica; where, after concealing their | 
crafts, they were to pursue an Indian trail, across 
the forest, in a south-west direction, to the castle. 
But there was danger in leaving the stronghold 
which they now occupied, and pursuing their 
course up the river. ‘The reader may remember 
that several batteaux had gone down the Hudson, | 
to the landing-place opposite the Mountain-house, 
manned with armed warriors, under command of | 
Butler, in order to take part in the burning and 
massacre above noted; and that Butler, with a 
part of these warriors, had left their work of de- 
struction unfinished, that they might pursue the | 
canoes of the foresters up the river. It was sup- | 
posed that very shortly the remaining warriors | 
would be on their return, and would probably 
overtake our flying party before they reached their 
destination, should they now resume their journey. | 
Hence it was ordered by the guides, that all should 
remain quiet in the cave, until the danger should 
be past. 

The exciting scenes of the previous day had 
rendered abstinence to the inmates of the cave an 
involuntary virtue : they having had no food since 
they fed on the slaughtered moose. The portions 
of that animal which they had brought with them, 
though sufficiently savoury for a savage appetite, | 
were quite too stale to go down with the whites : 
hence the guides were obliged to resort to those 
resources which ever prove abundant whilst a 
forest is around a woodsman, and a stream of 
water before him. In a wide-spread forest, such 
as the Oneida Indians occupied at the time of 
which we write, the natives were never at a loss | 
for a plenteous meal. The bark canoes and fish- 
ing-spears, which had been secured on land, were 
now removed to the river, just below the falls, 
where Mr, Asbury and Lieutenant Stirling, seated 
upon a rock beside the stream, enjoyed a rare 
treat, in witnessing the dexterity of the foresters 
in capturing salmon-trout. Indians enjoy this 
exercise. It is one of their most dexterous amuse- 
ments. Their method is to fling the spear at the 
darting fish when in full motion. Like the sports- 





wing, so the expert native fisher never dj 
his spear by throwing it at a stationary fish, The 
Europeans were surprised and delighted to witnes 
the lank form of the forest monarch swinging 
and depending over his tiny bark,—now over ¢hj, 
side, and now over that; while the frail thing 
which bore him was rocking and trembling on the 
agitated waters below the cataract. They say 
too, ever and anon, the long, slender shaft, wielded 
by the chief, drawn backward, and then thrus 
forward out of his hands, doing its execution on 4 
darting trout, some twenty feet distant from the 
canoe. This amusement had been so engrossing, 
as well to the foresters as to the spectators, tha: 
the sun had long since passed the meridian, and 
was now declining in the west ; of which, when 
Shenandoah took note, he seemed to wake up to 
some anticipated event, and directing the eyes of 
his squire to the same glorious descending orh 
then significantly pointing down the river, both 
foresters immediately quitted their sport, landing 
a fine parcel of the finny tribe safely on shore. 

The spectators now became witnesses of a move- 
ment in their leaders, which they could not divine. 
The foresters lashed the canoes together with a 
strong bark rope, not laterally, but end to end, 
leaving a space between them. At the centre of 
the rope which united the barks, another rope was 
fastened, and a huge stone was made fast to the 
other end of the rope. This stone was placed in 
the centre of one of the canoes, while Shenandoah 
stepped on board the other, at the same time giving 
certain directions to Cudjoe in his native dialect. 
On the chief's pushing off from shore, his squire 
strung the fishes on strips of elm bark, placing 
them on his shoulders, and, beckoning the specta- 
tors to follow him, he led the way up the danger- 
ous pass. 

Delivering the fish over to the servants to be 
dressed for dinner, Cudjoe collected all the blan- 
kets, buffalo skins, garments, and rugs of every 


kind which he could find in the cave, when taking 


his departure. The Europeans, wearied with their 
toils, reposed themselves in the cave while dinner 
was providing. As they were thus watching the 
roasting process, and talking over the stirring 


events of the previous day, and the fearful perils 


which they had escaped, a wild yell from without 
started them to their feet, and drew them to the 
mouth of the cave. Casting their eyes down the 
pass towards the river, some ten frightful figure’, 
in Indian costume, met their view, standing upo™ 
the jutting rocks ; among which the unique frame 
of Cudjoe was palpably discernible. Johnstone, 
who by this time had woken up, and was much 
refreshed, scrutinized the figures for a moment, 
like one who knew Indian habits, and the crafty 
wiles of his forest companions, then, bursting from 
the party at the cave’s mouth, he made down the 
pass toward Cudjoe. Another wild whoop, * 
from many voices, came echoing up the v 
from the river, where, floating in full view, three 
batteaux, having twenty Iroquois warriors 
board, met the eyes of the alarmed party. : 
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newly adjusted, nodded in their casques. The 
siting sun poured its yellow radiance on the 

ing brooches, silver bands, bright wampum 
heads, and fluttering ribands, which bedizened the 
Indians, and which were worn in profusion on this 
occasion, as a triumphal display in celebration of 
their recent massacres. As yet, they had dis- 
covered nothing of the escaping party, or seen 
any thing unusual around “ Little Falls.’”’ The 
shout above noted was what is common among the 
tribes, when they heave in sight of some well 
known or remarkable point. Here a landing was 
to be made; the boats were to be drawn out from 
the water, and ‘carried by hand around the falls, 
before progress could be made in the journey. 
“Little Falls” was, therefore, a point where wig- 
wams were frequently struck up, fires lighted, 
provisions cooked, and Indian comforts enjoyed, 
sometimes for a day or two together; and hence 
it was that the said echoing shout was sent up, as 
this noted landing-place came in view. The 
echoes around this broken spot were again made 
vocal by what, to the ears of the Europeans, was 
more wild and unique than any thing they had 
ever heard. ‘The Iroquois war-song floated on the 
breeze, and sent its strange and almost unearthly 
variations and screechings up the glen; while the 
warriors, standing up in their boats, were throw- 
ing their bodies and limbs into fantastic and men- 
cing forms, brandishing their gleaming toma- 
hawks around their heads, and enacting, in mimic 
show, those barbarous deeds in which they had 
recently been engaged. Of a sudden, the gesticu- 


lations ceased, the war-song was hushed ; while | 


the eyes of every warrior were fixed on some 
object at the foot of the falls. By the next mo- 
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in their hands. “Don’t be afeard of these dead 
crutters,” said Cudjoe, as he led the party up to 
them. “Mix yourselves up with them, holding 
these sticks in your right hand by the centre, with 
the back-end trailed down toward the ground, jist 
as how Indians carry their rifles, and keep moving 
round among the Aimages, frequently passing. be- 


fore ’em, or the cunning rarmints will find out the 


joke as well as you.” Atthe same time delivering 
to each European, not omitting old Nanny, a piece 
of wood, not unlike, in shape and size, to an Indian 
rifle. By this time, Shenandoah came up and 
joined the party ; himself, Cudjoe, and Johnstone, 
engrossing the only real rifles which they could 
command, An angle in the stream, and an inter- 
posing clump of bushes, had prevented the Iro- 
quois from following, with their eyes, the course 
pursued by Shenandoah, as he ascended up the 
pass. As the warriors landed, fastening their 
batteaux to the shore, they cast a searching eye 
around the falls; but knowing nothing of the 
cave, or that the rocky height was any where 
accessible, they had not as yet discovered our for- 
midable band standing upon the niches of the 
rock. Forming themselves into single file, the 
Iroquois came to the spot where wigwams were 
wont to be reared, and fires lighted, by the passing 
tribes. It was the spot where their late companions 
had spent their last night. Their steps became 
cautious, and not a word escaped their lips. The 
half-consumed brands of the last night's fire lay 
at their feet; broken provisions were strewed 
around ; but what aroused their suspicion and 
surprise was, that a camp kettle, certain bear- 


skins, and other cumbrous articles, which they re- 


| 


ment, the attention of our party was directed to- | 


ward the same point, by a loud plunge made in 
the water in the direction of the canoes. They 


looked, and, lo! both bark canoes were pitched | 
up on end, filling with water, and fast sinking in | 


the mid-current of the Mohawk, while Shenan- 
doah, having leaped out of his canoe, as he rolled 


the big stone into the centre of the stream, was | 


how seen making toward the shore. As the chief- 
‘ain neared the bank, a volley was directed toward 
uum by the Iroquois; but the distance was too 
great foreven Indian rifles. The moment Shenan- 
doah reached the shore, he set up a wild whoop of 


cognised as belonging to their tribe, still lay there 
before the brands ; the same having been left when 


the vanquished party left their encampment, and 


attempted to ascend to the cave. The warriors 
stood around these ominous indications in deep 
concern. Soon a scrutinizing chief fixed his eyes 
on a huge rock which lay upon the bank of the 
river, near where they stood. It was no other 
than the first described rock which thundered 
down the pass. He perceived, by the path it had 
ploughed through the surface of the green bank, 


that it had lately descended from the mountain. 


éxultation and defiance, succeeded by a loud call | 


'o Cudjoe, pronounced in the Indian tongue. Cud- 
jee and Johnstone immediately repaired to the | 


mouth of the cave, urging the whole party to go 
with them down the pass, and take their positions 
among the figures there standing. But it required 


much explanation and entreaty before the terrors 


of the party could be so allayed, as that they 


could be persuaded the strangers would not harm | 


them, On the figures being approached, they 
were discovered to be only images of savage war- 
"rs, ingeniously got up by Cudjoe, by his fasten- 


ing stakes in the crevices of the rocks, springing | 
hoops, made of twigs and bushes, around them, | 


and so hanging on the blankets, buffalo-skins, &c. 
which he had taken from the cave, as to present 
what appeared a platoon of Indians, holding rifles 





Another look, and clotted blood, scattered brains, 
and Indian hair, were discovered on the rock. The 
whole band drew up around this fearful revelation 
of disaster, fixing their astonished gaze on it ; but 
they stood in death-like silence. 

The next moment, and the air was rent with 
the wild melancholy howlings of the death-whoop, 
which being prolonged by the echoes, and repeated 
by the bereft savages, sounded to the ears of the 
Europeans like the dismal wailings of the lost. 
The Iroquois threw down their tomahawks, 


‘tore out the eagle feathers from their casques, 





scattering them on the ground ; and, falling upon 
their faces, they besmeared themselves with the 
dust and ashes which lay around the camp. At 
this juncture, the three foresters, responding to a 
signal given by Shenandoah, sent up a fearful 
yell in unison, well known as the war-whoop of 
the Oneidas, and which was instantly recognised 
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by the prostrate savages, while the simultaneous 
report of the three rifles, pointed down towards 
the mourners, brought them instantly to their feet. 
A single glance towards the dangerous pass reveal- 
éd, to the terrified Iroquois, a formidable band 
of armed Oneidas occupying the frightfal cliffs. 
It required but one fearful look; and every how!l- 
ing Iroquois was leaping towards the landing- 
place; and without stopping to untie their boats, 
they plunged into the river, below the falls, swam 
to the southern shore, and fled into the forest in 
the same direction taken by Butler, 





CHAPTER X1lf, 


" If you 
Look for a good speech now, you undo me.” 
SHAKSPERE, 
“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good.” The 
flight of the lroquois, the loss of their boats, the 
panic into which they had been thrown by Cudjoe'’s 


himages, and their toilsome journey through the | 


wilderness, without ‘rai/s to guide them, or rifles 
to provide for or defend them, had been an un- 
mixed evil to them, had not the salvation of Butler 
attended the disaster. 

That strange being of adventure, and more than 
savage cruelty ,afterwardsgave the following account 
of what befel him, from the time he lost his ear to 
hisarrivalin Canada. The wound inflicted by Cud- 
joe’s knife had been attended with no danger, had 
it been at once closed up by a surgeon's needle, 
and covered by an adhesive plaster. Under that 


treatment of flesh wounds, so much approved of. 


in modern practice, undoubtedly healing by first 
intention had been the happy result. But Butler's 
veins had been opened by Dr. Cudjoe’s knife at a 
time when the blood of the former was boiling 


with agitation and excitement: and it is not 
likely that 11s [@aring thr ugh the underwood. 
and running for his life, proved very beneficial to 


the deep wound, \fter running for two miles, at 


the top of his speed, xpecting every moment to 
‘udjoe on his shoulder, he 


ood. The ving Iroquois 


feel the iron hand of 
fainted, from 
landing at the same point where their wounded 
leader had reached the shore, soon discovered his 
blood-bespatt red trail: and, without knowing to 
whom orto what it might conduct them, guided 
by Indian instinct, they followed after it, till they 
came to the prostrate and insensible body of their 
white chief. They soon stanched the blood, bound 
up the wound, and prepared a rude litter for his 
removal. For two hundred miles the wounded 
leader was borne on the shoulders of his faithful 
followers ; the whole party enduring fatigues and 
hunger, and encountering perils, arising from 
deceitful morasses, entangling swamps, and wild 
beasts, which would have utterly destroyed men 
familiar only with civilized life. 

Setting down the litter on the southern shore of 
Lake Ontario, the warriors hewed out rude canoes, 
from some fallen trees, with their tomahawks, 
which they had retained fastened in their belts, at 
the time Cudjoe frightened them away. With 


( 
108s of bh] 


these canoes the party navigated the lake ; eifect-. 

























































ling a safe landing at Kingston, then the head. 
| quarters of that portion of the British army sty. 
tioned in Canada. 

| Butler also reported, that his band informed him 
| that while they were paying the solemn obsenities 
over the crushed remains of their comrades, at 
the foot of the dangerous pass, their rifles beine 
laid aside during that sacred rite, all at ones 
mixed army, composed of Oneida warriors ana 

Yankee rebels, sprang up from the clefts of the 

rock, which would have overwhelmed them, had 
they not taken to instant flight across the river 
unencumbered by their rifles. 

The party at the cave, witnessing the panic of 
the Iroquois, felt relieved from present apprehen. 
sion. Leaving the men of straw, set up by Cudjoe, 
|to guard the dangerous pass through the night, 
|'save that certain bear-skine and buffalo robes 
were borrowed from their backs, whereon to repose, 
ithe weary travellers betook themselves to rest, 
| after they had well supped on the delicious salmon- 
trout, captured by the foresters, and dressed by old 
| Nanny. For greater caution the foresters had 

collected the whole number of rifles left by thetr 
| foe, borne them to the cave, looked that they were 
well charged and primed, and so placed them, near 
the mouth of the cave, that they could be put te 
instant use in case of surprise. Besides this, ats 
substitute for an alarm bell, the old chief placed 
certain strips of bark aeross the narrowest point 
of the pass, connecting these with another strip, 
extending to the cave, and thia latter to the trigger 
of a rifle, placed at the cave’s mouth, in manner of 
a spring-gun; so that any disturbance of the 
interposing strips would let off an alarm gan, and 
arouse the party. With these precautions, all 
slept in conscious security; the foresters taking 


their position near the mouth of the cave. 

Three days and nights were thus spent in this 
strong-hold of the crags, by which time Johnstone, 
having pretty well recovered, the men removed 
two of the most valuable of the batteanx left to 
them by their foes, to the level above the falls; 
where, on the morning of the fourth day, all went 
on board, not omitting to take with them the tiny 
bark canoes, which had so well served them Up 
the rivers, and which were raised from their watert 
bed, where they lay hid, by Cudjoe’s diving ane 
cutting the rope which held them to the stone. 
Their navigation to Utica, the concealment of thet 
boats there, and their journey on the trail @ 
Oneida Castle, furnishing nothing unusual 
savage adventure, claim no especial record ; henee 
we leave the party to pursue that journey alone, 
while we give a rude drawing of the last 
strong-hold. 

Oneida Castle received that English name from 
Dominie Kirkland, the first missionary sent oa 
from Europe to evangelize these western tribes 

He was a Seotsman by birth and education; 
deriving his orthodoxy from the Calvinistic est 
blishment of Seotia, but no doubt imbibing bis 
evangelical zeal, and devotion of soul, body, # 
interest to the gospel, from the Holy Spirit whieh 
inspired the apostles, This palace of Shenandoah $ 
was known ameng the Indians as “ Nese @ 
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Oneidah, sha tee;” signifying the safe retreat and | with a natural cave, lying under the bluff. From 
tful home of the Oneidas. A little north of | the extremity of this cave, a flight of steps had 
the castle, but in full view of it, stretches out that | been cut through the superincumbent rock, con- 
ling sheet of water known as Oneida Lake. | ducting to a point within the enclosure ; but the 
To the east, the luxuriant jandscape slopes off, in | utmost of Indian skill had been exerted at this 
le and most lovely undulations, for twenty- | terminus, to prevent surprise, and frustrate the 
two miles, to the banks of the Mohawk. From | efforts of besiegers in making entry. Oneida Castle 
the south, murmuring along the vale, comes the | was resorted to only in time of war, and for per- 
sheet of liquid crystal which supplies the lake, | sonal protection. In times of peace, clumps of 
and is called Oneida Creek, The bold and grand | Indian villages, which were scattered in every 
high lands of the west, clothed with the sublime | direction over the lovely landscape above deserib- 
and solemn forests, whose successive growths have | ed, were oceupied by the nation ; which might be 
recorded the passing epochs of time from creation’s | considered as the most favoured, the most happy, 
birth, present an imposing outline, and seem to | and most illustrious of the Six Nations, the Senecas 
form a natural boundary to the progress of man | excepted. 
in that direction. This boundary has long since At the time of which we write, Christianity had 
heen passed ; and millions of human beings now | made but little progress among the tribe. She 
fill up the space between it and the Rocky Moun- | nandoah, the chief, with a few others, had been 
tains. baptized into the Christian faith ; though the 
The stronghold was established on a bluff, or reader has already perceived that even the king 
high bank of the stream above described, From | “ saw but through a glass darkly ;"’ while by far 
the foot of this bluff, the country all round, up | the greater portion of his subjects still adhered to 
stream and down, east and west, to the boundary | their ancient mythology. A large portion of their 
of the hills, was enchanting. Before the plough warriors had gone off to the west, and taken up 
of the white man had ever turned up its fertile | arms against the colonists. Some of these, how- 
sil, the vale, formed by the stream, presented a ever, had returned disheartened at the prospects of 
natural meadow, clothed with the richest verdure, the royal cause. It was conceived, by the nation 
skirted by native forest oaks, and interspersed by generally, that the Great Spirit had become angry 
the wild plum-tree and apple-tree, on whose tops with them, and had delivered them over to the 
wreathed the grape-vines, loaded with delicious  buffetings of some evil genius ; hence their divided 
fruit. Wild flowers sprinkled the landscape with councils; hence their wives had been made tem- 
delectable beauty, and filled the atmosphere with porary widows, and their children orphans, by 
their breathing odours. Such was the sylvan | their hushands and fathers abandoning them, 
home of the king of the Oneidas. and uniting with the foe. It was concluded by 
The blatf, consisting of several acres, was of an the nation, that it was expedient to dedicate a day 
oval form, and surrounded by several rows of at least to exorcism, for the expulsion of the evil 
stockade, ‘I'he outer row commenced in the forse, spirit, and to regain the countenance and favour 
at the foot of the slope; then, as the rows were of Nanwanew, the Great Spirit, whom they had 
repeated, ascending the bank, and pointed at the offended. Shenandoah being absent, and a bap- 
top, the whole presented the appearance of sue- tized Christian withal, his people, very conside- 
cessive rows of baluster-work, ascending from the rately, selected this oceasion for the rite, that the 
pitof an amphitheatre to the distant wall. These chief might not fall under the rebuke of Dominie 
ipright timbers were round logs of red cedar, ten Kirkland, who wae also absent at the time, for 
inches in diameter, and twelve feet in length. The suffering what the missionary might condemn as a 
lasting nature of the wood ensured its durability pagan profanation. Our escaped party happened 
for venerations: the position of the rows made to arrive at the castle in the forenoon of the day fix- 
them proof against small arms ; and the sharpened ed on for this important ceremony. After the nation 
points prevented sealing. had hailed the return of their venerated chief and 
Within the circle of these rows, a compact their favourite Cudjoe, and had obtained Shenan- 
village had been built ; and in the centre stood doah’s acquiescence in the intended celebration, 
the castle, which was considered impregnable. It they proceeded as follows. Two white dogs, 
was composed of logs and stones, the walls being without spot or blemish, were led, in leather thongs, 
sx feet in thickness. The stockade was unbroken: to the door of the council-house, and, being fastened 
and, so far as a stranger, or even a scrutinizing there, strong withes were girded around their 
*nemy could discover, there was no avenue of necks, by which they were strangled to death. 
“pproach. Indian history does not present an Strange and unearthly figures were then drawn 
‘nstanee where art had been so largely displayed upon them by black, scarlet, vermilion, and violet 
‘© render home secure against invasion. paints. Eagle feathers were stuck in their cars 
For the right understanding of subsequent pages, and nostrils, and gaudy trinkets and ribands were 
‘Cis necessary here to reveal what was kept asa, hung around their necks, covering their breaste. 
profound .eeret among the Oneidas for generations, , Thus bedizened, the dogs were elevated on poles, 
"'2., the way into this fort. twenty feet from the ground; the poles having 
Yn the hank of the stream, without the stockade, been stripped of their bark, and stained, in irregu- 
“84 opposite the highest point of the bloff, a ledge | lar spota, by the dogs’ blood. These poles, stand- 
of rocks had been formed ; and a smail and irre- ing in the centre of the open area, elevating the 
Clar aperture, scarcely discernible, communicates | victims, the whole tribe, including Cudjve, fosmed 
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a circle around the offering; the men on the east 
side, and the women on the west. Nine selected pro- 
pitiators now stepped forward from the ring, and 
formed a smaller ring immediately around the 
poles, Cudjoe being one of thisselect number. These 
were highly painted, and ornamented by feathers, 
wampuin, and various gaudy trinkets ; each one 
carrying a long ear of Indian corn in his right 
hand. As the tum-drums struck up their rude 
music, accompanied by the monotonous grunting of 


sundry select vocalists, the inner circle commenced | grass, mixed in equal proportions. 


the wizard dance around the sacrifice. At first 
their motions were staid and slow; but, as the 
enthusiasm of Indian devotion grew upon them, 
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claws, and white horse-tails, could do to disfigure 
him, had been accomplished. Our civilized ep. 
ceptions of infernal sprites fall vastly short of 
what Shenandoah’s squire now appeared, ag lj 
eyes were fastened on him, to witness how he 
would rid the nation of the evils which oppressed 
them. 

Cudjoe untortoised one hand, thrust it into g 
capacious pouch which hung by his side, and drew 
out a round handful of dry cut tobacco and Seneca 
This huge 
bag supplied the place of the golden censer, and 
pot of incense known in the tabernacle and temple 
worship. It contained the incense for the sacrifice, 


their evolutions became strangely wild, quick, and | Cudjoe as high priest now danced, or rather 
mysteriously involved ; while their ferocious coun- | jumped, and galloped with a limping gait around 


tenances exhibited demoniac contortions. 

When this part of the ceremony was completed, 
it was understood that the sins of the whole 
nation had thereby become transfused into these 
mediators, who were to go through another ma- 
gical process, by which these sins were to pass 
into one of their number, as sole mediator, and 
from him to the white dogs, which were thus to 
become the final scape-goats of the concentrated 
wickedness of the whole tribe. To this end the 
illustrious nine for a moment retired into the 
council-house ; soon, however, re-appearing, cloth- 
ed with skins of various wild animals, with the 
hair outward ; their faces covered with the most 
ludicrous masks, composed of white birch bark, 
and stained in a comical manner, and their hands 
concealed by tortoise-shells drawn over them. 
These monsters rushed out of the council-house in 
horrid confusion, setting up frightful yells, and 
imitating wild demons, They seized the fire- 
brands, burning before the wigwams, and collect- 
ing them together, placed them while blazing on 
the earthen altar, which had been raised three 
feet from the surface, directly under the swinging 
dogs. By pulling certain strings extending up 
the poles, and connecting with the dogs, they 
lowered these sacrificial offerings to a proper 
roasting distance, directly over the fires which 
they had kindled. The fire blazing up and igniting 


the combustible ornaments of the dogs, throwing | 





a lurid glare over the group, the mediators hurled | 
the remaining firebrands around the camp, and 
scattered the ashes from before the wigwams, all | 


around the circle ; covering the people with sparks, 
and dust, and smoke. 


Cudjoe having been previously selected as the | 


intermediate scapegoat between the people and 


the dogs, the mediators brought him forth before | 


the sinful assembly, more strangely and horrifically 


attired than any other, and presented him as | 


now embodying in his unique person their accu- 
mulated sins. 


as we have said, was a universal favourite among 
the natives. 


for him to become their sin-bearer, they intended 


the burning pile; scattering the ingredients from 
his wallet into the flame, and up upon the roasting 
sacrifice. The incense ascended in blue smoke, 
fumigating the scorching victims, and thus trans- 
fusing the evil spirit into them, while the odour 
of the burning weeds filled the whole atmosphere 
within the enclosure; by which means each 
worshipper became a partaker of the sacrifice, 
through his nose. As this fumigating process was 
brought to its most exciting pitch, Cudjoe’s body 
writhed indescribably, in his thus shaking off such 
a load of sins upon the dogs: the people in 
sympathy with the mediator, and entering deeply 
into the spirit of the mystic rite, followed every 
motion with their eyes, and moved in unison with 
the squire; when all at once, Cudjoe’s voice, in 
token of triumphant transfusion, poured forth like 
a cataract in wild song ; which being joined in 
by the whole multitude, and prolonged by the 
echoes, seemed to shake the place where they were 
assembled. Mr. Asbury could stand it no longer. 
He had been agonized in spirit for more than an 
hour. He flew to Shenandoah, the Christian king, 
who, as chiefs are wont on such occasions, sat in 
a huge wicker chair, on the east side of the altar 
within the ring. “Oh!” cried Mr. Asbury, 
“thou convert of the cross.” But he looked again 
at the aged chief, whose head had fallen back 
over his chair, his hands clasped upon his bosom, 
his eyes glazed, his lips parted. Death had 
stamped his pallid lineaments on the venerable 
features of the king of the Oneidas! 

It was reported by one who stood beside the 
chief during the sacrifice, that at its commence 
ment he breathed out certain mixed orisons, i@ 
which the names of Nauwanew and Jesus were 
strangely blended. At length, as the ceremony 
became engrossing, his eyes swam in tears, as he 
lowly chanted some touching legends of the 
Oneidas. But when his squire so admirably 


_ enacted the propitiatory incantation, so sacred 
Indian eyes and Indian hearts, the chief sobbed 
Cudjoe, though but a half-breed, and deformed | 


‘ 


Instead of regarding it a reproach | 


this distinction as a special mark of their esteem. | 


The squire stood forth in all his monstrosity, just 
in front of the altar. All that bear-skins, porcu- 


pine quiljs, falge-faces, rattlesnake-skins, tortoise- repose on a green slope, spread out to the rising 


aloud ; the muscles of his face worked and twitche 
in sympathy with deep and ineffable feeling ; b# 
eyes rolled upwards ; his frame became con 
and was relaxed only as his struggling spirit bur® 
its earthly prison-house, and returned to God whe 
gave it. 

The remains of this venerated chief DoW 
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san, in front of Hamilton College, in Oneida 
oda with his own request, made while 
in life, the body of the chief lies beside his Chris- 
tian pastor, Mr. Kirkland; and the name of 
Shenandoah is the only one among aboriginal 
Americans which has been handed down to pos- 
terity on monumental marble. While the Scottish 
missionary, Shenandoah’s spiritual guide, has but 
a simple slab to mark his resting-place, and record 
his name and age, the chief himself is honoured 
ith a monument composed of white marble, on | 
whose polished tablets are recorded his patriotism, | 
his prowess, his enlarged philanthropy, and his 
conversion to the Christian faith ; though it omits 
to tell that he died under the rapt visions of Indian | 
devotion. 





CHAPTER XIV. 





“ As I stood here below, methought his eyes 

Were two full moons ; he had a thousand noses, 
Horns whelk’d, and waved like the enridged sea ; 
It was some fiend.” 


SHAKSPERE, 


When intelligence of the Indian massacres had | 
reached the American army, then lying at Tappan, | 
Washington despatched a competent force, to arrest 
the progress of the savages, and frighten them 
back into the forest. At the particular request of 
Jord Stirling, he was constituted commander of 
the corps; though officers better skilled in Indian | 
warfare accompanied the expedition, to ensure its | 
safety and success. Passing the smouldering ruins 
of corn-stacks and cottages, on the vale of the 
Hudson, and the appalling evidences of Indian 
barbarity there displayed in the mangled corpses | 
of women and children, his lordship could not | 
suppress fearful forebodings of the destruction of | 
his own children at the Mountain-house. On | 
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savages had retreated into the wilderness above 
this cataract, the force gave over pursuit, pitching 
their tents, and occupying that position for several 
days. 

Early one morning, as their leader was inspect- 
ing the crags of the dangerous pass, or rather was 
viewing them at a distance through his telescope, 
a strange moving animal fell within the compass 
of his vision, which excited his curiosity and sur- 
prise. ‘That beast,” said the leader, “has the 
coat of a bear, but his form and his motions are 
more like the ape. Can it be that the orang-out- 
ang inhabits this wild spot?” The eyes of the 
whole troop were turned in that direction, where, 
near the mouth of the cave, a black moving lump 
was palpably visible to the naked eye. Conjecture 
was awake to penetrate the mystery; but it re- 
mained unsolved. To approach the spot where 
the black thing hung on the mountain crag, had 
not entered the imagination of the most adventu- 
rous as being possible ; for the almost perpendi- 
cular cliffs appeared inaccessible. The most prac- 


_tised rifleman of the corps were called out to try 


their skill on that distant and elevated mark ; but 
the moment the tubes were raised and pointed at 
the object, the black spot disappeared. This was 
repeated once and again, until the leader, who was 
still busy with his glass, declared that nothing 
short of human intelligence and the skill of a 
forester, could so adroitly expose himself, by turns, 
and then elude his riflemen, as did the object of 
their gaze. Orders were now given to suspend 
firing, but to make diligent search for some yet 
undiscovered and sequestered pass up to the pin- 
nacle. The first discovery made by the men was 
the huge rock lying upon the shore, and still be- 
spattered with blood, which had dried on it. From 
this they were led to trace its path, as it ploughed 
down the rocky pass, where the crushed ruins of 






























arriving at that dismal spot, and witnessing his | human forms still lay exposed to the sun and the 
late habitation now in ashes, while all around was | dews, and were fed upon by the raven, the vul- 
silence and desolation, the father’s heart sank | ture, and mountain eagle, which for days previous 
within him. He felt himself a lonely and aged | had been seen wheeling in the air over the spot, 
man, stripped of his fortune, of his children, and | and lighting down upon the cliffs. As these re- 
of his hopes. Like the trunk of that blighted | volting spectacles met their eyes, the men felt as 
mountain-oak, whose branches had been reft by | though they were approaching the place of skulls, 
the lightning’s blast, and roots dried up by the | where some huge creature revelled in the blood of 
vorching winds, so stood the heart-broken peer | human victims; and they trembled at the super- 
beside those embers, which he supposed were the | stitious thought, that the black monster which 
crumbling remains of all he held dear on earth. | had appeared to them, and mocked their gunnery, 
He stood but for a moment; for, his shattered | was nothing less than the jackal-caterer of some 
constitution yielding to the sudden gush of intense | enormous ogre, who was the presiding genius of 
feeling, he swooned upon the spot, and was con- | the frightful place. As they arrived at the nar- 
veyed on a rude litter, a helpless invalid, back to | row defile before described, while leaning forward, 
the American camp. The posse of riflemen pressed and clinging to the rocks, a hoarse, sepulchral 
















their way in pursuit, up the Hudson and Mohawk 
as far as “ Little Falls.” On coming to that wild | 
‘pot, they were sadly perplexed by the indications — 
of savage exploits remaining there, from which | 
they were unable to draw any satisfactory con-— 
clusions, 

There were several batteaux fastened to the shore, , 
and the rude furniture of an Indian camp lay | 
‘attered upon the ground; but to whom they | 


belonged, or where their owners had fied, nothing | 
Mined to tell. Convinced, however, that the 


voice, coming from above, saluted their ears. 
“ Hould on, lads; stop where you are, and teil 
me what you want. Shenandoah and I manage 
these rocks, or I and Shenandoah’s spirit ; for they 
have put sods over his body fifty miles from here, 
in Oneida ; but his spirit told me, on the night | 
slept on them sods, that he would meet me here 
where we last baffled the Iroquois.” 

On casting their eyes upwards, the men per- 
ceived that the black monster had ascended to the 
extreme pinnacle above the cave, and, as his hands 
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were extended beyond his bear-skin covering, and | arrows for future use, a pot of honey, and a quan. 
placed upon the shelving rocks, they discovered tity of scorched maize, to provision him on pig 


that he was a human being, if, indeed, a frame so 


deformed, a countenance so sinister, and a voice so | 


unearthly, could belong to humanity. The men, 


fearing to advance, opened a parley.—“ Who are_ 
_ good luck, and a speedy return. In the gray of 


you, appearing in such frightful form, and inhabit- 
ing the wild crags of this solitary mountain ¢” 

“ Tam Cudjoe, the right-hand man of Shenan- 
doah, though none but his spirit is with me now! 
But that’s not your consarn,—who are you ? tell 
quick, or I'll Jay you with them there varmints 
which the vultures feed on.” 


rid the country of the bloody Iroquois, who had 
just been ravaging the country. No sooner was 


way to the celestial hunting grounds, Cudjoe, fo, 
the first time, broke silence. The squire poy 
approached the grave, seized the cold hand of his 
master, and, with a hysteric laugh, wished hip 


the morning following, the warriors who guarded 
the sacred spot until palings should be erected 
around it, beheld the squire, who had clung to th 
grave all night, removing the sods that he migh; 
come at his beloved master. Suddenly he ex- 


claimed, “ Yes, spirit of the mighty! I'll mee 
The men hesitated not to explain that they were | 
Washington’s continental troops, out on a scout to | 


the squire convinced of the truth of this announce- | 


ment, than, hastening down from the pinnacle, he 


eccentric man. 


threw himself before them, in all the passionate | 


rhapsody of a maniac,—now hurriedly recounting 
the triumphs of Shenandoah, now suddenly check- 
ing himself, and saying,—* But his spirit alone is 
left :” then, bursting into a flood of tears, in all 
the childishness of irrepressible grief, he would 
call on the name of Shenandoah, as if he would 
evoke the chieftain from the clefts of the rocks. 
In short, the troops perceived that the being before 
them was a maniac, probably made so by some 
recent and terrible calamity which had befallen 
him. ‘They endeavoured to persuade him to leave 
the spot, and accompany them down the river ; 
but it was in vain. They left him after obtaining 
from him some dark allusions respecting the safety 
of the rescued party, who were now in Oneida 
Castle. 

The reader must now go back with us to that 
stronghold, in order to glean a few particulars 
explanatory of what has just been recorded. At 
the close of the ceremony, in which Cudjoe had 
enacted so conspicuous a part, and when he had 
uncased and unveiled himself, he learned, for the 
first time, that the king, his master, had surren- 
dered his lease of life to the King of Terrors. The 
squire stood and gazed, in speechless wonder, on 
that commanding brow, rendered more venerable 
by death, as if unconscious of the presence of any 
other being. His thoughts seemed abstracted, his 
eyes fixed. No sigh heaved his bosom, no tear 
suffused his indurated cheek, or exclamation of 
grief parted his compressed lips. But as he 
stood, and gazed, and wondered, and looked the 
very image of distraction, it was well remarked 
by Mr. Asbury, “that the fountain of grief in 
Cudjoe’s soul was too deep for its streams to ap- 
pear on the surface.” For forty years this eccen- 
tric forester had attended at the side of the chief 
in all his excursive wanderings. Shenandoah, to 
him, was like the orb of day to a revolving planet : 
he was his centre, his all. For this light, there- 
fore, to be put out, and so suddenly, seemed to be 
extinguishing the very being of the satellite. 

After the remains of the king had been depo- 
sited, in a sitting posture, where they now repose, 
which was done on the next day after his decease, 


and after he had been furnished with his bow and 


you where we last triumphed together over the 
bloody Iroquois.” 

At this he arose, and plunged into the wilder. 
ness, in the direction of Little Falls. From this 
moment, Cudjoe became an altered, and still mor 
He wandered from place to place, 
over all that immense region where he had pr- 
viously been with Shenandoah,—now suddenly 
appearing at this place, and then at another, hun- 
dreds of miles distant. He slept in caves, under 
shelving rocks, and in hollow trunks of trees; 
sometimes clothed in skins of wild beasts, but in 
summer time almost denuded. Wherever he was, 
he indulged the strange vagary that he was con- 
stantly communing with Shenandoah’s spirit, and 
was following his directions in his wanderings. 

On the death of Shenandoah, no lineal successor 
to his throne remained ; and the flower of Oneida’s 
tribe being now absent, engaged in war against 
the colonists, the few remaining warriors elected 
Cudjoe and Johnstone as a joint regency to govern 
the tribe, until the voice of the nation could bk 
concentrated on a successor. This choice was 
dictated by the preference whiclr had been shown 
by the late chief towards the two individaals 
selected. But inasmuch as Cudjoe had thus 
strangely absented himself, the young white chief 
was urged by the tribe to exercise the functions 
of the regency alone. After the ceremony of it 
duction, the way-worn travellers were left for 
several days to recruit themselves, after having 
passed through so many exciting vicissitudes. 
But the time of separation was at hand. Abouts 
week after the party had become inmates of the 
castle, on a mellow evening of that delightful I~ 
dian summer, a half-breed runner appeared on the 
lawn without the fort, indicating, by his gestures, 
a desire to be admitted. He was not of the Oneids 
nation, and but imperfectly understood their laa 
guage. The caution of the new regent deci 
against admitting him into the castle by the sub 
terranean pass-way above described, fearing b 
might be a spy sent by some hostile tribe. ‘ 
signs and entreaties had been exhausted in val® 
by the runner to obtain admittance, he ran to ® 
adjoining forest, soon reappearing with a long 
pole. On the end of this, he fastened a pap 
which appeared like a large letter or packet, 
as he reared up the pole exhibiting the paper ® 
the top, he cried out, in an audible voice, “ Ww 
ington! Washington!” All eyes were tu 
toward the paper; but it was too distant for the 
spectators to decipher the superscription, Lie® 
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tenant Stirling applied a pocket telescope to his 
which he had about his person ; and the mo- 
ment he brought the object within vision, he hur- 
riedly, and with much trepidation, announced,— 
é It is indeed the autograph of Washington: that 
bold hand once seen, as I have seen it, can never 
be mistaken.” 
Johnstone now ascended to the top of the castle, 
and in a loud voice, in the Oneida dialect, and re- 
ted in the English, not knowing which the 
runner might best understand, commanded him to 
blind his eyes with his belt, muffle his face in his 
blanket, lie down upon the ground, face down- 
ward, and not uncover himself until one should 
be at his side. The command was obeyed ; and 
Johnstone, leaving the castle by the secret pass, 


The packet received from the hand of the runner 
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‘ame up to the scout and ordered him to arise. | 
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you, feel assured that it will be safe for yourself 
and friends to return with the bearer hereof. 
Picquets are established up the Mohawk as far as 
Little Falls. General Sullivan writes me to say, 
that the hostile savages have fallen back beyond 
the Genesee. His lordship, your father, is still an 
invalid ; though I have reason to think, that, could 
he be relieved from his present cruel suspense, 
could he feel assured of the safety of his children, 
he would soon be convalescent. To allay suspi- 
cion, you will see that I have superscribed ‘ Jenny 
Basket, as usual. I have the honour to be, your 
ladyship’s obliged and humble servant, G,. W.” 

“P.S.—The enclosed large packet, was com- 
mitted to my hands by Sir Henry Clinton, through 
a flag of truce. It is said that the baronet to 
whom it is directed has abandoned civilized life, 
and now takes his fortune with the native tribes. 


had this address, written in a large, bold hand,— Should you hear of such a personage, perhaps 
“Jexnyy Basket, Westwarp.” Johnstone, ob- | you may find means, through our ally, Shenan- 
serving the superscription, placed the packet in ; doah, the Oneida chief, to get it to the proper 
his bosom, and proceeded to blindfold the runner. | hands; if not, please return it by the bearer, or 


In this plight, he led him by the hand east, west, 
north, south, and in a zigzag manner, and at 


} 


; 
i 
i 


length passed him through the rocky aperture, up | 


the steps to the centre of the enclosure, before he 
removed the bandage from his eyes. Night fast 


approaching, the young chief ordered the runner | 
to make himself easy for the night, and he should | 


be despatched with an answer in the morning. 
Simple as was the direction on the envelope of the 
packet, it was the cause of no small annoyance to 
the proud and sensitive mind of the white chief. 
During the few days of rest which the whole party 
had enjoyed in the castle, a partial explanation 


packet. 


bring it with you.” 

While this letter was being read, the delightful 
emotions, which sent an electric thrill through the 
whole frame of Johnstone, became palpable, and 
beyond concealment. He would have clasped Lady 
Stirling to his bosom ; but when the postscript of 
the letter came to be read, new emotions seemed to 
seize him, and his eyes were fixed intently on the 
The reader closed the postscript, turning 


the packet in her hand. On one side was a large 


seal of black wax: an ancient and honourable 


. ° | 
had taken place, by which Johnstone fancied he | 


saw that, in his contemplated union with the | 
| Baronet, &c. &c. Western Nortn America,” 


heroic Jenny Basket, he was not about to sustain 
any diminution of his patrician honour. Though 
he had resolved to wed the Caledonian lass who 
had saved his life from Butler's tomahawk, and 


who had revived his sinking heart in the hour of | 


sickness, whatever might be her rank, this eecen- 
tne forester was not wholly divested of family 
pride. “ But this letter, superscribed ‘ Jenny 


Basket? and in the handwriting of Washington, | 


too, who must know the rank of his correspon- 
dent,” said Johnstone to himself, “leaves my lovely 
maid but with a plebeian name. 
titles, if it must be so!” he quickly added : “ bet- 
ter to win nobility of soul, though obscured be- 
heath a rustic garb, than to be allied to rank and 
title without a soul or heart.” 

Our heroine, on receiving the letter, fixed her 
tyes on the well known autograph, as if in doubt 
whether prudence would allow her to open it before 
the present company. Silence for some moments 
ensued. With nervous and agitated hands she 


‘mother and son than did between them. 


crest, with armorial bearings, which extended 
far into antiquity, was displayed upon it. On 
the other side, in a courtly female hand, appeared 
this superscription, “Sim Witttam Jomnstons, 


Johnstone sprang forward, seized the letter, and 
the hands which held it, holding them between his 
own, while he pressed the writing passionately to 
his lips, exclaiming, “ My mother! my mother! “4 

Sir William Johnstone was the son of the Earl 
of S. The earl had been twice married, and Sir 
William was the only child of the second wife. 
More ardent affection never subsisted between 


The 


earl, on the contrary, was morose, severe, and per- 


Then perish | 





broke the seal, tore off the envelope, and read | 


aloud as follows :— 
“ To the Honourable Lady S——. 


“My Dear Lapy.—Certain intimations have 
reached me, inspiring the hope that yourself, and 
others who it was feared had perished at the 
Mountain-house, are stillalive. If this shall reach 








tinacious; and the least transgression against 
parental law, was with him an unpardonable 
offence. Without consulting his son upon the 
subject, and merely to subserve the ends of family 
aggrandizement, the earl had contracted him in 
marriage, at the early age of eighteen years, with 
the daughter of the Marquis of W. The lady was 
some four years the elder, and without personal or 
mental attractions. The parents were well pleased 
with the intended match, and strove to promote it ; 
the young lady was nothing loath ; but the very 
thought of the union was disgusting to the in- 
tended bri During all the persecution 
which followed his refusal to wed his father’s 
choice, the mother befriended her son. From her 
own pin-money she bought him a commission ; 
and the first the earl knew of the matter was, that 
his son William was off with the armry in Hol- 
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land, where the young soldier speedily distinguished 
himself. His majesty King George ILI. was more 
considerate of the young officer’s promotion than 
was his own father, rewarding his chivalrous gal- 
lantry by bestowing a baronetcy on him. Being 
brevetted major, and his regiment being ordered 
to Canada, to take part in the American struggle, 


he sailed from Hamburgh without visiting the | 
home of his childhood, or receiving the blessing of 


the countess, his mother. An affair of honour 
occurring between him and the colonel of another 
regiment, Sir William came off with a broken 
arm, which occasioned his obtaining leave of ab- 
sence, and finally led to the resignation of his 
regimental rank, to avoid more unpleasant conse- 
quences. 


from his wounds, to join the English forces at 
Boston, under command of General Gage. But 
his journey proving injurious to his wound, he 
had well-nigh lost his life in the wilderness, and, 
but for the timely aid of Shenandoah and Cudjoe, 
who found him languishing and faint beside a 


spring of water, in the Onandago country, he had 


died there, and his body had been devoured by 
heasts of prey. 

These generous foresters, being out on a hunting 
excursion, and finding the young officer thus in 
extremity, acted the part of the good Samaritan 


towards him ; binding up his wound, placing him | 


on a litter, and conveying him through the forest, 
by easy stages, to Oneida castle. Tor the resto- 
ration of their young protegée, no Indian skill in 
the curative art was left unessayed, no kind atten- 
tions, consistent with rude habits, were left unbe- 
stowed. In short, such were the generosity and 
kindness of this simple-hearted people toward 
the baronet, that he was won over to love Indian 
habits, and, in the excess of his gratitude and 
eccentricity, he vowed to abandon the heartless 
forms of conventional society, and betake himself 
to Indian life. He at once became the chosen 
companion of the King of the Oneidas, accom- 


panied him and Cudjoe in all their wanderings, | 

. * . | 
readily acquired a knowledge of their language, | 
and, although he was but a learner as yet in In- | 


dian arts, a residence of more than two years 


among them had made him a favourite with all 


the surrounding tribes. ‘This relation with the 


Indians, however, had shut him out from corres- 


pondence with Europe, and was maintained at 
great expense to his filial feelings. 
he beheld the well-known family crest on that 


black seal, he feared that his mother was no more. | 


But when the packet was so turned in the hands 
of his dear Jane as to display the well-remem- 


bered autograph of that fond mother, the warm | 


gushings of his heart overpowered him. The let- 


ter brought intelligence of the death of the Earl of | 


S. But although the rash will of the inexorable 
nobleman, executed on the son’s refusal to comply 


with his wishes, remaining unaltered, disinherited | 


this chivalrous son, a note at the bottom of the 
letter, in the handwriting of his elder brother, 
assured Sir William of a competent fortune should 
he return to England, 


His first resolution was to pass through | 
. 
the revolted colonies, and when he should recover | 


Hence, when | 


The whole letter of the parent breathed the 
deep feelings of her heart, wherein the forms) 
pride of nobility was forgotten in the 
affections of the mother. As Miss Stirling, under 
a sense of wounded feelings and family pride, had 
read the letter of Washington aloud, by which her 
rank was vindicated, Sir William scorned to be 
less generous, and read the letter of his illustrioys 
parent to the present company. The joy and 
congratulations occasioned by this unexpected 
| eclaircissement, prolonged the conversation to a 
late hour ; and the interest taken in the subject 
had so beguiled the time, that no one thought it 
| late, until old Nanny, stealing into the room, and 
whispering in the ear of her mistress that the 
chickens were getting cold, aroused the newly in. 
ducted chief toconduct his guests tothe supper room, 

Next morning brought the hour of separation, 
The distressing anxiety of Lord Stirling was to be 
relieved ; Lieutenant Stirling was anxious to rm. 
_ join his regiment, and wipe off his partial disgrace, 
by heroic deeds on the battle-field; Mr. Asbury 
longed to be lifting the ensign of the cruss, and 
displaying its broad banners from Nova Scotia 
_to the Floridas ; Lady Jane still had a pledge to 
| redeem with the illustrious Washington. But, in 
| opposition to some of these plans, Sir William 
| 





_ Johnstone was most anxious to consummate a com- 
pact which had been written by the finger of love 
on two young hearts, and which he had faith to 
| believe was ratified and recorded in heaven, The 
_waking dreams of the young chief, during that 
| night, were thus told out to Lady Jane, when they 
| met under the eastern verandah of the castle, just 
as the subdued rays of a rising Indian summer's 
| sun were gilding the seat where they were sitting. 
“* My love, the obstacle to our immediate union, 
which you interposed while at the cave of Little 
| alls, is now removed. It was natural and rea 
sonable that you should wish to know somewhat 
of my family, before you consented to become 
|mine for life. On leaving England, I made s 
solemn vow never to reveal my parentage or rank, 
until, in humble guise, I had won a heart worth 
my possessing. I hate the conventional usages of 
my native land, where marriage is made a matter 
‘of bargain and sale, to subserve some object of 
aggrandizement ; and where the budding affections 
of many a young heart are crushed and wit 
by parental cupidity. My honourable father had 
| attempted to sacrifice me at that shrine. Peace 
to his ashes! Death brings forgiveness ; and the 
grave obliterates his offence. This unhappy affair 
fixed a strong repugnance in my mind agai 
| politic marriages, and gave birth to my vow. 
letter of my dearest mother absolves me from that 
vow, and, I hope, satisfies my lovely Jane as @ 
my family ; but, dearest, I have another vow. The 
wealth of my brother, though vast, with his new 
| titles and honours as young Earl of S., : 
_ have no influence with me, to tear me from this 
simple people, and bring me again in contact with 
the vanity and vices of an old state. I love the 
charms of nature, and I love her children,—I love 
_my dearest Jane; but I can offer her none of 
i luxuries of wealth; none of the gilded trapping? 
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which glitter around the mansions of nobility in 
the father-land. I may be called Sir William 
Johnstone in the splendid hall of my ancestors ; 
and the tears of a countess may be daily shed at | 
my absence ; and I am known here but as a com- 
ion of Indian warriors, and a humble imitator 
of the virtues of Shenandoah. But, dearest, Mr. | 
Asbury is about to leave us. Marriage celebrated | 
by him, though he be out of orders, will be effec- | 
tual in this wilderness, and between hearts that 
acknowledge a stronger cement than is supplied 
by an ecclesiastical ceremony.” At this juncture 
the lovers were joined by Lieutenant Stirling and 
Mr. Asbury, they not being aware that private 
matters were in discussion. “ Have you any 
objections, Sir William Johnstone,” said Lady | 
Jane, “ that the conversation which we had begun 
should concluded before our friends here 
present?” The two gentlemen apologized, and 
both arose to retire. “Stop, my good friends,” 
added Lady Jane,—“ Stop,” cried Sir William, 
as both declared their willingness that the present 
friends should hear all they had to say. Sir | 
William resumed,—“ I have been urging my dear 
lady here to grace your departure (addressing the 
gentlemen) with a wedding ; and while you avail | 
yourselves of the safety and protection guaranteed | 
- by the commander-in-chief, that she renounce her 
schemes of ambition, and become the wife of a 
humble Indian chief. Say, good friends, shall we 
be favoured by your counsel in this emergency?” 

Lieutenant Stirling was more than delighted 
with the proposal, and hesitated not to urge his | 
sister to consent to the arrangement, feeling that | 
this blending of the English rose with the Scottish 
thistle would be a prop to the declining house of | 
Stirling ; and knowing, moreover, that the affec- 
tions of his sister for the young baronet were | 
deep and sincere ; while he, possessing a sterling 
character for truth, sincerity, magnanimity, and 
every generous virtue, was well worthy the hand 
of his heroic sister. 

Mr. Asbury, with great solemnity, observed, 
that the parties had been too frank to conceal 
what, from the first, he had observed, that their | 
hearts were indissolubly united; and he had no 
doubt their marriage would redound to their own 
happiness and the glory of God. Wheresoever he 
‘hould wander up and down the earth, his prayers 
should ascend the heavenly hill on their behalf, 
beseeching the Almighty to follow, with his bless- , 
ing, what his minister might be called to perform 
in his name, here, in this howling wilderness. 

All eyes were turned on Lady Jane, in anxious | 
*xpectation of a favourable answer. The young 
lady had taken from her bosom the letter of 
General Washington ; and, holding it open in her 
hand, in a calm, determined, though slightly tre- | 
mulous manner, she made the following reply :-— 

“ The war which has been harassing these 
“ppressed colonies for more than five years, is not | 
yet atan end. So long as I am addressed as, 
‘denny Basket,’ in this handwriting, (turning | 
p the bold autograph of General Washington, ) 
“ long is my highest duty, on this side heaven, | 
‘we tohim who has won my allegiance, and has | 
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the walls of Oneida Castle. 
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a right to claim my poor services in behalf of this 
bleeding country. I think Sir William Johnstone 
was apprised of this when we were in the cave 
together at Little Falls. My duty to the saviour 


|of his country then formed an obstacle to our 


union, and it remains unchanged. But that my 


_inotives for postponement may not be misunder- 


stood, I here frankly acknowledge, before these 
witnesses, that my affections are bestowed on 
All objec- 
tions against his family are now removed. His 
chosen mode of life forms no obstacle in my mind ; 
nay, rather, it meets my romantic taste. I seek 
no gilded trappings, nor empty titles, nor imposing 
display of elevated rank, but deem the simple 
offerings of the heart, —the heart of him I love, 
more dear than a royal diadem! Were my pre- 
sent inclinations to be consulted, I might yield to 
the entreaty of my friends; and I should feel no 
misgivings as tothe validity of amarriage celebrated 
by the reverend gentleman present, and within 
But my mind 
otherwise fixed ; and, in obedience to this letter, 
I hope, ina few days, to receive the blessing of 
the commander-in-chief, and to be folded in the 
arms of my father.” Thus saying, Lady Jane 
arose and left the verandah, to adjust her scanty 
wardrobe preparatory to her journey. 

The parting which took place an hour after- 
wards, was a severe trial to the white regent. 


. 
18 


| The face of every European was turned from him, 
Shenandoah was no longer his stay and his guide. 


Even the eccentric Cudjoe had gone from him ; 
and he was left alone in his chieftainship, to govern 
his rude kingdom as he might. 

Before separating, Lady Jane spent half-an-hour 
with her young chief in privacy ; and on her com- 
ing out from that parting interview, she was 
noticed concealing a fine miniature likeness of the 
Baronet in her bosom. It was encased in a gold 
locket, and encircled by a row of diamonds. Also 
a splendid diamond ring, which had not been seen 
before by her friends, now sparkled on her finger ; 


and on the ring was richly embossed the family 


crest of the Karl of S——. How it was possible 
for Sir William to carry these costly jewels about 
his person for years, during his wanderings with 
the Indians, formed a wonder in the minds of al! 
who beheld them. [But the Baronet had done no 
such thing. In the letter which he had received 
from his mother, and read to his friends, was 
enclosed another letter, containing these choice 
articles, accompanied by this memorandum. “The 
likeness here sent is a copy of the original which 
you bestowed on me at our last parting, and which 
I wear upon my bosom. The ring you will reeog- 
nise as an heir-loom, which I now draw from my 
finger. Wear them in memory of me, until you 
find one as dear to yourself as life; and, when 
you bestow them on her, tell her they are the 
tokens and memorials of your fond mother, the 
Countess of S——.” 

In a few minutes after the separation of the 
betrothed, the whole party, including the servants, 
were following the half-breed runner, in Indian 
file, on the trail towards Utica; while the newly 
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installed chief was marshalling his red warriors, ; servants, Brown and Nanny, were nursing Lord 


and inspecting their arms within the castle. 


Not many weeks after this separation, and Mr. 





Stirling at Newburgh, where he was fast 
ing; and Jenny Basket, with her painted 


roclaiming the gospel at Savannah, | on her arm, was again seen vending them on the 
at ae aie fifteen +0 © miles from battery at New York. Many of her former cus. 
Oneida Castle, as the memoirs of his life duly | tomers, with whom she was a favourite, were 
record ; Lieutenant Stirling was with his regiment, | delighted to see her, wondering why she had been 
which had been transferred to York-town, and so long absent, and rejoiced that the disasters of 
attached to the southern division of the British | war had still spared her. 


army, under command of Lord Cornwallis; the - 


( To be concluded in our next Number.) 


THE TYRANTS TOMB, 


BY A MANUFACTURER. 


Ir was a well-known doctrine of the ancient Egyptians, that the soul after death passed through the forms of various 
animals for a period of three thousand years, at the end of which time it resumed its original habitation. As, however, their 
ideas of a resurrection went no further than the re-animation of the body, if existing, it became a point of supreme importance 
that it should be preserved during this interval, as well from the decay of nature, as from the many accidents to which ity 
helpless condition exposed it. As a protection against the former, that wonderful people had recourse to their ingenious and 
skilful method of embalming their dead; and as a defence against the latter, those gigantic structures were erected, man of 
which still remain after the lapse of far more than three thousand years. It was under a deep impression of this belief th 
the tyrant Cheops, bitterly detested by his oppressed subjects, built the stupendous pile known as the great Pyramid, within 
whose innermost recesses, intrenched, as the surveys of science inform us, no less with marvellous cunning than surpassing 


security, or having all along intended it merely as a cloak to his real intentions, he gave private instructions to have his 


strength, he hoped to frustrate the vengeance of his enraged subjects. After its completion, however, either sareatng its 


laid in a secret place, around which the waters of the Nile were introduced ; and where, for aught we know, he may be 
reposing to this day. The pyramid, which he originally intended for his sepulchre, is thought to have been forced soon after the 
death of its founder, and, at all events, was opened at an early period by one of the Caliphs, in search of the treasures it 


was supposed to contain. 


Nor less a fortress than a tomb—and built 
More firmly far than towers, a nation’s guard ; 
Look on the tyrant’s grave—and see how hard 
It is for man to shield him from his guilt ! 
Vain builder ! when the blood that thou hast spilt, 
Cries from the earth to God—-with crafty skill— 
With giant strength—protect thee as thou wilt, 
The hand of vengeance shall pursue thee still ! 
And yet is somewhat almost of sublime, 
In this thy bitter struggle to inherit, 
With deadly odds against thee—ruthless time, 
And man’s revenge—the life thou didst not merit ; 
Alone within thy gloomy hold—-no room 
For one tried friend—’tis the true tyrant’s tomb ! 


Tyrant ! thon hast but made it over sure : 
“The day will come when vainly thou shalt call, 
And curse the skill that built it too secure, 
On this o’erhanging human rock to fall ! 
And thou hast forged a weapon wherewithal 
The hand of man may smite thee. Avarice 
Of later times, that deems no richer prize 
Within the shelter of this mighty wall 
Can be secured, than its own idol, gold, 
Hath burst upon thyslumbers. Science, too, 
The stone from this thy sepulchre hath roll’d, 
And strives, with all her potent arts can do, 
To take thee captive in thy last strong hold, 
And thus to this great riddle find the clue,— 





—s 


Yet stay ! for he who rear’d this fortress-tomb, 
To shield him in his years of helplessness, 
Hath found beneath its giant shade, no room, 
Nor sleeps within its stern and strong recess.— 
Is this vast pile then neither more nor less 
Than a grand juggle ! a stupendous cheat ? 
A tyrant’s master-piece of craftiness ? 
To make the tide of vengeance vainly beat 
On this unyielding rock, and, baffled, foam 
With idle rage, while he sleeps all the while 
Within a humbler but a safer home, 
Protected by the waves of friendly Nile, 
Like him who to the raging beast of prey 
His garment throws, and steals unseen away ! 


Well! be it thou hast cheated man—what then ? 
Awake ! for thy three thousand years are past, 
Thy long-forgotten shape resume at last— 

And rise triumphant from this dreary den! 

Rise ! to be great among the sons of men. 

See ! how they look with wondering awe upon 

Thy very tomb! Rise! visit once again 
Thy glorious nation—nay—for that—sleep on ! 


| True though it be that death’s decisive day 


Ends every struggle—finishes all strife— 
Dispels all home—yet is there still a way 
To vanquish this last enemy—and life 
A life of bliss eternal to provide— 


| But, ah ! “tis not the way which thou hast tried ! 





A GREEK WAR SONG. 


Tue footsteps of freedom are red, 
And bloody and deep on the field; 
The eagle's plume waves on her head, 
The lion’s mane flows on her shield. 
Her banner, defiance to slaves, 
Dark vengeance her long rusted spear, 
She points to Thermopylw’s graves; 
And in sounds that their tenants might hear, 
She cries to the Greek, Let your battle-note be,— 
The triumph ! the triamph ! or fall of the Free ! 


From the slumber of ages awake, 

Arouse from the torpor of death! 
The shackles of tyranny break, 

To the flame give the scimitar’s sheath ! 
At morning and night let my breath 





On the breeze of your mountains be borne, 
And twined in an undying wreath 
Let my name by your warriors be worn ! 
Throughout all their ranks let the battle-note bes~ 
The triumph! the triumph ! or fall of the Free! 


Defeat and disaster may come; 
Let danger your energy raise, 
For clonds may o’ershadow the sun, 
That’s destined at noontide to blaze. 
Then hasten and on to the fray, 
The Turk and the Argive are met; 
Oh let not posterity say, 
Your hand could its cunning forget ;— 
On hill and on vale let your battle-note be,— 
The triumph ! the triumph ! or fall of the an 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND JUSTIFICATION OF 







JOHANNES RONGE.* 


Arter looking into most of the pamphlets and 
tracts, which have appeared in this country, upon 
that religious-political movement in Germany, of 
which John Ronge is, if not the leader, an animating 
spirit, we are still at a loss to know how it is regard- 


the religious world of Britain. At first the new 
German Reformation appeared to be hailed among 
us with joyful surprise ; but latterly doubts have 
been cast upon both its objects and instruments. 
John Ronge and his coadjutors, in their “ Calls,” 
« Addresses,’ and appeals, seem to have overstepped 
the prescribed line of demarcation. They denounce 
other priestly abuses and tyrannies, besides those 


“ ‘4 ' ri «< oli i 0, . * 
of Rome, and would carry forward a Catholic into accidental occurrences, but of the grand acts of Provi- 


a Protestant reformation. We now, therefore, in 


~ this country, begin to hear the movement described 


as mainly “political,” and some pains areeven taken 


to beget suspicion of its real character, and to stir 
up prejudice against the “ Reformed Catholics,” 





| 


ed by the most active and prominent portion of | 


Ronge, we shall quote a few passages from his 
“Call toa New Reformation,” as the best mode 
that we can adopt of displaying the bold opinions 
of the new reformer :— 


Only a few months ago, a dense cloud of darkness 
overshadowed our minds, which became ever deeper 
and deeper. It appeared as if the mental attainments 
of the preceding century were destined to be buried in 
the tomb of the nineteenth; as if the civilization of 


| Europe should sink under the load of religious hypo- 


who contend for emancipation from all sorts of | 


spiritual domination, whether lay or clerical. 
The new Reformers would, in short, so far as we 


comprehend what is still very imperfectly under- | 


stood in England, like our Quakers and some Inde- 
pendent congregations, place all religious power in 
the Lands of the people. 

Before Ronge took his stand on Reforma- 
tion principles, a love of religious freedom had 
arisen in Germany. To combat this rising spirit, 
and retain the people in spiritual trammels, 
the Roman Catholic clergy were roused inte pre- 
ternatural activity, and, in an evil hour for the 


Catholic Chure » Bis 2ves was, in the | 
-ath lie Church, the Bishop of Treves was, in the | gray-headed men, who, animated by the purest patrio- 
middle of the nineteenth century, so far left to | 


himself as to exhibit the famous “ Holy Coat of 
Treves.” It was visited by a million, or a million 
anda half, of deluded devotees, who, on making the 
proper gifts, received absolution and indulgences, 
on the maimed and diseased, by the precious vest- 
ment. 


crisy and barbarism, the offspring of Jesuitry and Piet- 
ism; as if the spirit of Christianity itself should be ex- 
tinguished by the heathenism and priestcraft of Rome. 
Many who were capable of casting a look into the future 
became dispirited, and gave themselves up to lamenta- 
tion; yet those who viewed history as a record, not of 


dence in human affairs; who had penetrated deeply into 
the drift of the hierarchies of the land, and appreciated 
correctly the power of the German public mind, never, 
even in this their midnight gloom, lost courage or yielded 
to despair. They perceived that the fabric of Romish 
tyranny, founded on falsehood and hypocrisy, would, 
sooner or later, be shattered to pieces by the Christian 
spirit of the age. And the event has justified their 
anticipations. In point of fact, as the pretensions of 
Rome, and the insolence of Jesuitism, exceeded all 
bounds, and as a portion of the pietistical-Protestant 
clergy vied with Jesuitism itself in hierarchical en- 
croachments, recommending and striving to introduce 
auricular confession, family espionage, and other abuses, 
the deeply oppressed Christian soul of man wakened 
with wrathful energy; the spirit of the age burst its 
degrading fetters, and tore to shreds the veil of hypo- 


| critical sanctity which covered the bald heads of the 


| modern sinful Pharisees. .  . 


Wider and 
wider, and with stormy power, the excitement spread 


| abroad,“ Save us !” cried thousands of voices;“ We thank 
| thee, God, that we have lived to see this day !"” exclaimed 


tism, had, in the years 1813 and 1814, risked their lives 
in the trenches and in the field for freedom. 

Rome and her slaves lost no time in bringing this 
holy enthusiasm under suspicion as dangerous to the 
state, as socialistic, and soforth: they betook themselves 


| to their old sin against the Holy Ghost, to bringing 


while many miracles were, at the same time, worked | mind under suspicion; they suspected and continued to 


_ suspect the Spirit of God in man, and to brand that 


This was too much for the patience of an | ene Ph G . high 
earnest and zealous young man like Ronge, whose | = love of freedom of the Gorman natven, te high tree- 
mind had already revolted against the spiritual | stood, partly because at first the enthusiasm appeared 


despotism to which he had been subjected. He | 


proclaimed the impudent imposture, renounced | 


all connexion with the Church of Rome, and 
called upon his countrymen to follow his example, 
and to throw off, not alone the yoke of the Pope, 
but of the Bishops and the State. The newspapers 
have, from month to month, shown the spirit in 
which this “Call” was responded to in Prussia, 
Wartemberg, Saxony, Baden, and other places, 
until the excitement had kindled so high, and 
*pread so far, that the authorities took alarm as 
‘o where all this was to end; and some of them 
endeavoured to stop the movement, as danger- 
™$ to social order and existing institutions, 
Which they had at first winked at or approved. 
Before giving a sketch of the Autobiography of 


Otte: 





Spirit as criminal; they calumniated the patriotism 
For a brief space, the movement was misunder- 


too general and strong, partly because from differences 
in the reports of the events at Schneidemtih! and Bres- 


| lau, the victory of the nineteenth century seemed still 


undecided. But when the union of the congregations 
took place; when it was clearly perceived that the nine- 
teenth century would no longer quarrel (hadern) about 
this or that article of belief; that the new age cast from 
it all hatred founded on differences of faith, and that 
now, at least, the kingdom of Christian love was about 
to begin; when, above , e “wer of piper oon 
from the greater portion of the Protestant ulation— 
then awoke not aie the priestly spirit ft hems, but 
also that of corrupt Pietiemus. Few ventured to attack 
our cause itself; for it is so clear and simple, that ev 
child may understand it. They sought terms wi 
which to calumniate it, and bring it under suspicion :— 
modern heatheniem, want of positive articles of faith, 
want of scientific foundation— these are the taunts with 
which they seek to put down the new Reformation. 


amerenamin ee 





* The German Reformer. Translated from the fifth edition, by John Lord, A.M. London: Chapman, 
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After denouncing the frauds, hypocrisy, and 
mystical dogmas of Popery, Ronge proceeds :-— 
With you, fear takes the place of love in the Gospel ! 
Only believe firmly in the devil ! This personage is of 
great importance to you. And what do you call science ? 
Is it your incomprehensible dogmas, with which, like 
dolls, you have been taught to play from your earliest 
infancy! The highest science is truly this—to under- 
stand our time; and the most powerful logic is that 
which, from historical premises, draws practical con- 
clusions to advance the well-being and dignity of huina- 
nity, the salvation and happiness of our father-land ! 
But is it only the priests of Rome who utter these 
accusations! No. There are clergymen called Protes- 
tant, who scruple not to take open part with Rome, 
because (as some of them have candidly avowed) their 
worldly interests are endangered. A traitorous priest- 
hood every where sells Christ for silver and gold ; but 
this Protestant hierarchy and priesthood is far more 
despicable than that of Rome, because its guilt is double. 
Oh! would the world believe it, if conviction were not 


forced on it by facts, that so called Protestant preachers | 


and religious instructors more willingly give the hand 
of fellowship to jesuitism and popery than come out of 


their corrupt limbo of affected sanctity and of hierar- | 


chical conceit — that German men and fathers prefer 
surrendering their names and their children to hierarchy 
(Rome) and Cossack barbarism (Russia,) rather than 
exchange their tithes and official fees for an honourable 
maintenance! But the true spirit of Protestantism 
neither can nor will forgive such conduct. Already 
has it pronounced a strict and righteous judgment upon 


many of these pietistical abettors of jesuitism and priest- | 


craft, and the others will not escape. Wo to yon who 
mock and scorn the spirit of true Christianity! 
tongues shall become dumb, and your hands shall become 
paralyzed |! See how the flame flashes brighter and 
brighter in the really Protestant church! Wo to you 


who dare to arrest the wheel of the world’s history: it | 


will crush us to atoms. 

We transcribe a passage from another of Ronge’s 
addresses, in which he denounces auricular con- 
fession, money fines, the celibacy of the priests, 
and indulgences. It runs thus :— 


The Romish Bishops have introduced the wicked and | 
usurious trade which is driven in the stipends for masses. | 


Only a few of my fellow-believers will know of the dis- 
graceful traffic which makes me shudder at the bottom 
of my soul when I think of it. Is it not a disgraceful 
traffic, when priests take from wives and mothers, whose 
pale face hunger is gnawing, money for a mass !—bread 
pinched from the hungry children? Oh, I find no words 
for such wickedness! And further, my fellow citizens, 


how name you this traffic, when one priest gives to an- | 
other priest masses to perform for sevenpence, for which | 
he has received one shilling and sixpence, or two shil- | 
This trade, this treachery, is carried on at this | 


lings ! 
very hour to a dreadful extent. 

Whatever may be thought of this style of de- 
clamation, it is based on truth, and therefore well 
adapted to the popular mind. 

The jealousy with which the German govern- 
ments soon came to view the spontaneous and 
simultaneous outburst of enthusiasm among the 
people, to whom the letter of Ronge denouncing the 
imposture of the Holy Coat acted as fire to gun- 


powder, gives countenance to the notion, that the | 
new movement had political bearings, though it was 


not more political than every such movement for 
freedom of opinion must necessarily be. It is not pos- 
sible to disjoin the desire of freedom from ecclesiasti- 
cal or spiritual domination from the love of political 
liberty. We havenomeansof estimating the number 
of reformed congregations, or of protesting indivi- 
duals now existing in the different German states ; 
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but they must be far too numerous and too ea 
to sanction the idea that this movement is but atem. 
porary ebullition of enthusiasm, soon to pass away, 
However it may all settle down, the upheaving 
has been too violent and far-spread to permit the 
belief that the elements of change had not beep 
long gathering, and secretly fermenting in the 
best portion of the mind of Germany, and the 
Ronge and the “ Holy Coat” were but an accidental 
and premature mode of its expression. Ronge js, 
therefore, rather to be regarded as the pioneer of 
a new Protestant movement, which may yet reach 
much farther than Germany, than as its leader 
and directing spirit. It would even be rash to say 
what form it may assume ; but, in the meanwhile 
/as an effort at emancipation from all kinds of 
| spiritual despotism, every true Protestant, every 
Protestant in spirit, as well as in name, is bound 





| to wish it success. Before the new edifice is reared, 
| the foundations must be prepared, by pulling down 
_and clearing away the rubbish which impedes the 
work, and Ronge is well adapted to such labour. 

In this country, there seems to be as great a 
variety of opinions respecting Ronge himself, as 
about his designs. All must admit him to be a bold, 
high-minded, and fearless thinker, though doubts 
or fears have arisen about his orthodoxy : some 
fancy that he and his friends do not go far enough 
in denouncing every separate petty tag and rag 
of the old Lady of Babylon ; while others, or in- 

deed the very same persons, consider him latitudi- 
/narian in his religious views. All that, at this 
stage, can be truly affirmed is, that having cast 
| off many points of an out-worn creed, John Ronge 
_and his friends have not yet thoroughly concocted 

a substitute for it. Renouncing the dogmatism of 
the Church of Rome, they have not yet embodied, 
in a specific creed, a dogmatism of their own. 

But laying aside what may be the consequences 
of his bold revolt, the autobiography of a man like 
John Ronge must be full of interest. We have 
read nothing like it since perusing the account of 
the early life and mental strugglesof Blanco White. 
Ronge is a native of Silesia. He thus introduces 
himself :— 

I was born on the 16th of November, 1813, at Bisel 
| ofswalde, a village in the Neisse department, near 
Suden mountains. I am the third child of my parent, 
_ who owned a small farm in Bischofswalde. ' 
| myself, there were also ten others, of whom two died 
'young. We were, at an early age, put to labour ; 

_ while my eldest brother assisted my father in the 

I, as the second son, tended his small flock of sheep 
| And this was my chief occupation from six tot 
| years of age, during the spring, summer, and autum® 
In winter, 1 was also employed in other necessary 


ind, and 


| My father was earnest, fearless, of a sound mi 
_ without superstition. He died in March, 1842. 
mother devoted herself wholly to the family, and 
October, 1831. 

I received the first rudiments of edacation st th? 
village school. Instruction was confined, in the upp 
classes, to reading, writing, arithmetic, sacred h ’ 
and committing the church catechism to memory. 
was not until the last year at school, that geography 
and Silesian history were taught. In my solitary life, 
as a shepherd (for I learned sacred history and the 
catechism in the fields, beside the flock,) I often 
on serious subjects, — on time and eternity ; and 
on these, at times, filled*me with sadness. 


| 
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il 


ed my father to send me | 
um, which he would not have done, on 
large family, had it not been for the 


Ronge went to the gymnasium of Neisse, in 1827, 
and remained for nine years; but displayed a 


much stronger passio 


ion for German history and 


national literature, than for classical learning. 


He proceeds— 


With feelings of intense delight, I entered the Univer- 
sity of Breslau. I felt, and I knew that I was free ; nor 
did I abuse my time and liberty by idleness and dissi- 


Intimate with a circle of noble young men, we | his heart. 


yalously endeavoured both to cultivate the mind and 


drengthen the body. For a profession, I made choice | hopes and desires, in order, as we were taught, the better 
of theology, because, feeling an inclination for teaching | to promote the temporal and eternal welfare of our 
snd instructing, I thought the ecclesiastical profession | fellow-creatures; as if one could elevate mankind to 
peculiarly adapted tome. Though I then despised the | independence and dignity while he himself was without 
forms and formule with which it was encumbered, I | the same. But what alarmed and sickened me the most 
/ did not know, as I do now, the system of compulsion and | was, the spiritual torpor which universally prevailed; 
hypocrisy which is maintained by the Roman hierarchy. | produced, on the one hand, by oppression; and, on the 
Many of my friends, fearing that my spiritual liberty 
would be endafgered, endeavoured to dissuade me from 


| ing the ecclesiastical profession. 
myself that I had sufficient strength to encounter the 


But I flattered 


dangers, and successfully to pursue my labours. The 
assistance which my father rendered me, united with a 


small stipend, was sufficient for my support, and he left | 


me free to choose my profession. 


But, as I saw that 


my father was oppressed by the cares of his large family, 
and as I did not wish to take any thing from the small 
patrimony of my brothers and sisters, I deemed it my 
duty, as soon as possible, to make myself independent. 
And this, I blush not to say, was the worldly reason 


which induced me to become a catholic priest. 


And how 
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MY FIRST DAYS IN THE SEMINARY. 

On the very first day after I entered the seminary, I 
perceived on the countenances of most of my 
nions, aceording to their peculiar condition, > 
fear, and profound melancholy, which, at were 
only relieved by a sort of desponding resignation. Six 
of my companions occupied with me the same cell, 
and, in the first evening, not a single word was spoken 
by one of them. All six were so miserable, or so dis- 
turbed, that no noise escaped them as they sunk to sleep. 
Forty young men, in the vigour and strength of their 
days, glided about like so many mutes. In gloomy 
silence each gazed upon the other, and the friend scru- 
tinized the face of his friend as if he would look into 
They sought that heroism which at once 
sacrifices the happiness of youth, liberty, all worldly 





other, by dejectedness. The young man of twenty-four 
had relinquished, for ever, the world, and had severed 
the deurest ties which bound him to society. 


The interior, the domestic arrangements, and 
the sickening tedium, the idleness, and hypocrisy 
of the Seminary, where five hours of the twenty- 
four were daily consumed in reciting Latin 
prayers, “always the same,” are vigorously por- 
trayed ; and Ronge conjures the German mothers 
to remember the matrons who, in ancient times, 
destroyed their children rather than see them the 
slaves of conquering Rome, and to rescue their sons 





many priests are there, I would ask, who have not been | from the more degrading slavery now imposed by 


aced by similar reasons ! 


In December, 1839, I entered t 
commenced my bitterest days and my severest conflicts. | 


he Seminary. Then | 


_the Bishop of Rome. A visit to his family re- 
stored the spirits of the young candidate, though 


The confidence which I had thus far felt for my spiri- | the sense of the spiritual thraldom under which he 
tual teachers was destroyed when I saw them in close 
proximity, and when I perceived how religion was per- 
verted in order to oppress and subjugate the people. 
Yea, when I saw what a frightful web of hypocrisy 


Rome sought to entangle them in from the cradle to the | 


grave,—when 1 saw how the holiest things were treated 
with scorn, and all dignity of mind suppressed, I was 
filled with the deepest amazement and indignation. | 
felt myself, for the first time, galled with disgracefal | hand for the cordial and friendly shake, the old man 


fetters, and also perceived the sufferings of my com- | would have kissed it ! 





was placed, and which, as a youth set apart to the 
holy office, he was destined to impose upon others, 
| rankled in his mind. 
| From the joy of his sisters’ welcome, he tells— 


| I was awakened by a humiliating exhibition of the 
| force of saperstition. An old man known to me from 
| childhood paid me a visit. When I reached forth my 


But shall old age thus bend to 


panions, which were the more bitter, inasmuch as they | youth! Shall 1, who, by my profession, am only a ser- 
dared not tell the causes of their sorrow. The Roman | vant, become the instrument of humiliation to my fellow- 
chy knows very well how to bind all Chiistians 
of the Catholic faith with bonds which they cannot | holy oil ! You would subvert the dignity of man. People 
;~—it knows more wonderfully than Moses did, | gazed at me strangely and slyly, as if I had become a 


to bring water from the dry rock—even money | superhuman being. And why! 
But its greatest art is 


an impoverished people. 


creatures! Oh, Rome! you mingle poison with your 


By the ordinance of 
the Pope! Oh, no: surely my connexion with Rome 


seen in the highest perfection in the education of the | made me no superior being, but rather a hypocrite and 
inferior clergy. It has bound them so securely with | aslave. At last the time came for my ordination, and, 
‘Piritaal and worldly ties, that it is next to impossible | with many ceremonies and a heavy heart, I was led into 
escape from them. The great workshop where these 

are now forged is the theological seminary. 
Here the young man receives indelibiy the stamp of 


; 


Here is he, who would devote himself to the 


elevation of the people, trained to consecrated idleness. 
Here is his spirit, excited by fears and religious ordi- 
Bances, forced to a blind obedience. Here is his mind 


4 


wer of will. 
are dreadfal. 


- 
3 


: 


trained to hypocrisy, and his heart to a cold selfishness. 
short, here is the whole man, body and soul, de- 
to the condition of a slave, and a tool, without 


tremble when I think on the insults we endured, and on 
the disgraceful treatment we received ; and I only wish 


that 
that dark and 


my pen was a flaming torch, which could illuminate 
deep abyss, in which, even amid songs of 


praise, all the better feelings were suppressed, and the 


mind itself subdued. 
VOL. XI11.—~o. CXLYVIIT. 


the church, decked out as a victim for sacrifice. Re- 
flections on my father, and on my brothers and sisters, 
the prejudices of the Catholic world, which, for the 
most part, believes in the eternity of the Roman servi- 
tude, (called church,) depressed my spirits. 

Ronge went to Grottkau as a teacher, and also 
as a preacher or chaplain, but resolved to speak the 
truth—to be no hypocrite. He continues :— 


It was in the school, chiefly, that 1 was most at 


The spiritual tor-.ents of these | home, and the most successful. This seemed to me like 
Oh! all my fibres a holy garden in which the mind 


; 


loped, where their thoughts flashed forth like beautiful 


aero gh get oy lie yy atmosphere was 
I always loved ¢ ; and in the school, 
too, I was free from the espionage which existed when 
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feelings which the confessional chair excited, when | 



















































was worshi as an idol, and made a judge of the 
thoughts and consciences of my fellow-men. When 
by the yoke of the hierarchy, I fled to the 


school, and this retreat uniformly invigorated me. 
Little did those children know what good they did me. 
As far as in my power, I laboured against superstition 
and Phariseeism, in the pulpit, and in the confessional 
chair, as well as in the school. Still the results were 
small, in consequence of the systematic and constant 
opposition which the hierarchy makes to all spiritual 


progress among the people. 

Ronge’s motives for finally revolting against the 
spiritual despotism of the Pope, are given, in the 
autobiography, at a length which precludes our 
transcribing any part of them. In the first place, 
his mind revolted at its degrading subjugation, and 


superstition among the people. He, in the second 
place, opposed the domination of Rome, because 
it was opposed to the instruction of the people ; 
and, thirdly, because it teaches a religion which 
is hostile to the happiness of mankind, and oppos- 
ed to the fundamental principles of Christianity ; 
because it has introduced customs and abuses at 
war with the spiritual and temporal elevation of 
the people; and because it seeks to sustain the 
dominion of a privileged priesthood. Other causes, 
almost as cogent, are stated. Ronge was called in 
question, by his spiritual superiors, for some of 
his opinions, and this in a manner which he con- 
sidered inconsistent even with the laws and usual 
customs of the Romish Church; and he wrote a 
spirited reply. On this and other grounds of at- 
tack he thus defends himself. 

It has been urged against me that, although it was 
all true which I had written, still I had no right to 
make the truth known! But let those trembling slaves 
of authority, who insult the truth, know, that I have 
not only the right so to do, but also that duty compels 
me. I wrote that article with the feelings of a German 
who indignantly beheld the encroachments of the Roman 
hierarchy; who beheld German teachers of the people 
lending themselves as tools to extend, more and more 
audaciously, this ecclesiastical tyranny, when they 
ought to be leading their nation to liberty and inde- 


wrote that article as a teacher of the people whose duty 
it is to call things by their right names, although in- 
justice may be committed on the very steps of the altar, 


for one thousand years. 

His principal persecutor was Dr. Ritter, who, at 
this time, administered the affairs of the bishopric 
of Silesia, and carried matters with a high hand 


conceived the idea of reforming the Catholic 


synods, in which the laity should have a voice 
and a part; and, with this view, he, in the autumn 
of 1845, published a pamphlet, in which he also 
described the abuses of the Roman Church, and 
the conduct of Dr. Ritter and his satellites. To 
this bold measure he was farther provoked by “the 
violence and extravagances which the jesuitical 
party” were displaying throughout Germany, and 
especially in Silesia. He states, 


_ Dr. Ritter continued to play the part of Providence 
in the bishopric, and to send rain on the just and on 








from the mummeries, as he now felt them, which he | 
was daily compelled to practise in keeping alive | 


pendence, without which virtue is scarcely possible. I | 


and of that pontifical throne which has been venerated | 


among the inferior clergy. When Ronge first | 


Church, he imagined that this was to be most | 
successfully attempted by the assembling of | 
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the unjust. The inferior clergy, who, when opposed 
the higher, have few or no rights, were treated 
despotic cruelty. At that time, one was remj 
the days of feudal barbarity. In some p 
Brieg, affairs came actually to violence. But Dr, Ritter 
had willing tools, and they fulfilled his orders, He, is 
addition to other usurpations, interdicted i 
between Catholics and Protestants. He commanded ty 
old Silesian ritual to be observed, which had originates 
in the time of persecution for witchcraft. In the segj 
nary, he ordered the students always to appear jp , 
clerical dress among their fellow-citizens. Fanaticin 
gradually was kindled among the younger chaplain 
and the old curates saw themselves surpassed at once jg 
piety. Numerous rosary and breviary unions were insti. 
tuted. Mr. Schneeweiss was encouraged to impor 
rosaries from Bavaria, and to perform the most sensug! 
services of an abominable Jesuitism. The people wer 
heavily taxed, to enrich, as it was reported, the Jesnits 
| of Bavaria. The gymnasiasts were compelled to becom 
members of these unions, which were extended in every 
Collections were every where made for co. 
| vents and nunneries. Dr. Ritter wanted nothing bet 
| the episcopal mitre. In this desire, however, he wu 
| disappointed : Mr. Knauer, a mild and humane priest, 
was elected. But he was accused, in consequence of 
the intrigues of the hierarchical party at Rome, of ines 
pacity, and hence his consecration was delayed for mor 
than a year, during which time disturbances increased 
in the bishopric. 
The ferment is not unlike, in character, though 
differing in degree, that caused of late, in some 
districts of England, by the fantastic tricks of 
some of the Puseyite parochial clergy. Range 
was immediately called to account by Dr. Ritter; 
called to account, he alleges, for “ speaking the 
truth.” 
He who but a short time before gave me the injune- 
tion to declare the truth, without fear of man, and whic 
as a priest I was bound to declare, presumed to call m 
to account for the same! Is religion a thing to be thas 
mocked and played with? Should I not tell the truth! 
_And did I not declare it when I said that the thirty 
| years’ war in Germany, and the revolutions of Frane 
_and Spain, were caused by the intrigues and corruptos 
of the Roman priesthood !—and shall I not be permitted 
to write what I know to be true, and what is related ® 
every schoolboy’s manual?! I also said, that the calam 
nies and dissensions of the candidates for the bishoprit 
were the probable reasons why the Pope delayed tt 
| confirmation of Mr. Knauer. 
Ronge was not disposed to submit tamely, and 
yet the interest of his orphan brothers and sisters, 
| who depended upon him, inclined him to be pre 
dent ; though, when compromise was found incom 
_patible with truth and honour, he braved the 
worst that poverty and privation could threaten # 
inflict. It must be remembered that Ronge ¥® 
still a young man, and one who had lived more 

| schools and colleges, and small communities, 

in enlightened mixed society. Nay, there is ev 

room to doubt if his fiery zeal for truth was net, 


fh 


i 





| direction. 





at first, alloyed by something like violence # 
| wrong-headedness. It was not needful for an 

(of truth that the cut of his beard and of his co 
| should give occasion of offence ; though the chart 
| might be only seized as a pretext that, from his 
garb, no one would take Ronge for a Cathe 
priest. However all this might be, (and we 


| that Ronge, in the affair of vestments, mistook the 
reverse of wrong for right,) Dr. Ritter found 


fewer than seventy chaplains in Silesia, who 


| licly begged of him to remove the bold young ma# 
with the long hair and short coat and uncanesi 
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- which the office of a Catholic priest secures, and did not 
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el stock, from his office; and Ronge was dis- ; “that he was acquainted with them all, and that they 
missed accordingly, and the fact notified to the | Were settled; that all I had to do was to entreat Dr, 


: eat Ritter to recall the suspension.” I replied that, being 
whole Silesian clergy. The citizens of Grottkau | o¢ . vehement temper, I was, under present circum- 


took a very different view from that of their stances, but little fit to negotiate with Dr. Ritter, 
: and Ronge is proud to tell that Then he offered himself to speak with that gentleman, 
Oa the very day that my suspension was publicly | and asked me if | was the author of the article. I re- 
I received, without solicitation, a testimonial re- | plied in the affirmative. “ Why, then,” continued he, 
ing the way I had discharged my sacred office, | “have you exposed yourself to the prosecution of your 
and it was signed wholly by Catholics. This declaration, | antagonist!” “ Because,” said I, “it was my duty to 
and my defence, I sent without delay to the Vicariat’s | express the general demands of the citizens, and of the 
ofice. After the testimonial was sent, still more citi- | inferior clergy, and because no other clergyman seemed 
sens were anxious to subscribe, and regretted that their | to be fitted for the task.” After this, he was silent, 
yestimony could not be added. but objected to my acceptance of the offered tutorship, 
This testimony is highly honourable to Ronge aecggi nod said, he wanted me phy diocese. He 
rer . . . | then ordered me to appear again in t ternoon. 
ia every respect, and it is subscribed by the lead When, at the appointed time, I again waited on the 
ing citizens of the town. , ; | bishop, he appeared somewhat perplexed and reserved, 
He was not the man quietly to submit to the jn consequence, as it appeared, of his conversation with 
arbitrary sentence of the vicarial court. He de- | Dr. Ritter, who had spoken in a disparaging way re- 
fended himself; and also inserted an account of | specting me, and pretended that I had been summoned 


"ieee tote , | and had not appeared. Now this is false. A condem- 
the whole proceedings in a newspaper before he _nation is not a summons. I did not show that Dr. 


left Grottkau. On this occasion he states:— —_| Ritter had reported a falsehood. But Bishop Knauer, a 

Although I had refused a comfortable independence, | man of eighty years of age, found it inconvenient to 
hot | have dissensions with the clergy of the chapter, and thus 
kuow how long I should be a wanderer, yet the feeling, | excused himself—*“that he was not yet fully installed 
at last, of freedom from the yoke of Rome, which I had | jn office, and could not therefore act as a competent 
worn for three years, was indescribable. Trusting to | judge”—(it was the day before his consecration.) I 
the justice of my cause, and to the power of youth, it | made no other reply than in the expression of my coun- 
seemed to me that I had come from a dark and frightful | tenance, and retired, and went to my new place of desti- 


dungeon to the beautiful light of heaven. A new | nation, where I taught the children of the officers of the 
courage animated me. A new and beautiful world | place. 


bloomed before me. Now I would work and live as a . ait ’ ro 
free teacher of the people, and a true priest of the This was a large mining village in Upper Silesia ; 
German nation. . and here, after a season of great depression, Ronge 


Nothing galled me more bitterly, and filled me with | recovered his spirits in the zealous discharge of his 


tien how a a ecco J orn | duties, and remained in quiet until the affair of the 
sisters sulier trom e many Dad reports re- | « ” . . 
specting me. Being simple country people, brought up | Holy Coat.” His famous letter to the Bishop of 


ia Catholicism, young and inexperienced, they could not | T'reves on the “ Holy Coat,” which was written in 
appreciate the reasons which induced me to relinquish | Uctober 1844, for ever ended all hope of his future 
my situation. And although they had unbounded faith | connexion with the Roman Catholic Church. He 
in me, this faith was weakened, when they saw them- | savs of this letter, which he feared no one would 


telves disappointed of their just claims to futare sup- | , . ; 
port. Ther cbtreated eh ae dly, villagers hos | publish, “ From the moment that I saw my article 


the duties of my office, because they suffered so much | i print, I felt that the spring of light and liberty 
by calumniation. These things caused me my bitterest | had commenced in my father-land.” As many of 
urs, ; our readers must already have seen this cele- 
Ronge might have continued, for a time, to| brated letter, which was extensively published 
exercise his functions as a priest; but then, he| jn the English newspapers at the time, we 
remarks : — | shall not quote it in full, Ronge had no faith in 


With what countenance could I have stood before my | the relic; but he comes to the true point when 


fellow-citizens, and have spoken to them of the dignity \ . Bony 
men, when I myoelf was 6 coward and clave, and | he says,—that its worship, the many thousands of 


frightened about a morsel of bread which was allotted deluded devotees who crowded to Treves to swell 
me by the Roman priest, and when I allowed my | the gains of the priests who exhibited it, and the 
religions convictions to be trodden under foot? The re- moral evils and physical inconvenience? and 
lation became firm in me,—to die a hungry death | hardships attending all such pilgrimages, make it, 


rather than dishonour myself, and do injury to the rights | : 
of my fellow-citizens fins 42 hen and - sl Bes to | #8 to the results, of little consequence whether the 


lave no way untried which might confirm my rights | Coat in question was spurious or genuine. This 
ind privileges, J wrote to the vicarial office that I would letter, addressed to Bishop Arnoldi, of Treves, is 
mae on this subject, to the new bishop. certainly neither conceived in the meekest spirit 

nauer, the new bishop, who had succeeded to | nor expressed in the mildest terms; but little 
that dignity in spite of the intrigues of Dr. Ritter minal wae due to those capable of perpetrating 
% obtain the mitre for himself, seems to have been the pious fraud exposed ; and the animated, if de- 
* mild and benevolent old man ; and it raises our clamatory, epistle fully answered the writer's pur- 
‘timate of Ronge, that he can discriminate be- pose. One passage runs thus :— 


seen this venerable prelate and such men as Dr.) 1, tn¢ name of Christianity, in the ef the 

ter, He states, | German nation, | conjure you to put « stop to this 

I found Bishop Knauer, when I told him my"griev- | abominable exhibition, and withdraw the coat in ques- 
ances, quite different from the rest of the Catholic tion from the public gaze, that it may give no further 
be He received me as an old man who knew how reproach. Do you not know,—as bishop, you must 
‘© gain the confidence of youth. There was no trace of know,—that the founder of the Christian religion left 
tat mingled humility and pride, hauteur and conde- | to his disciples and followers, not his coat, but his spirig ? 
*eention, which characterize most of his brother pre- | His coat, Bishop Arnoldi, belongs to his execu 7 
lates. When I related my affairs to him, he answered, | Do you not know,—as bishop, you must know,—that 
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Christ taught that God is a spirit, and they who worship | ed themselves of the Reformed Catholic Church, 
Him, must worship Him in spirit and in truth? . . -| Among the most eminent of the p "wi 


y bi " ust know,—that | ;- 4 . 
oe pony ‘all the Aicteontl tlh eateanth centuries, | 1issenting pastors was Czerski, pastor of the 
that the vigorous and healthy spirit of the Germans was church at Schneidemithl. Most of these churehe, 


humbled to the worship of images, introduced by the | have put forth Confessions, differing, in gm) 
crusades, when the high spiritual idea of the Godhead | points, from each other; but all agreeing in throy. 
was obscured by the introduction of Eastern fables ! ing off the supremacy of the Pope ; declaring thai 


You see, Bishop Arnoldi, of Treves,—you know better > 
than I tan sevens to you, the effects which the idola- | the church has no head except Jesus Christ; anj 


trous reverence for relics brought upon us, namely, the denouncing the worst errors of Romanism, its 
spiritual and external bondage of Germany; and yet you | hierarchy, the mediation of saints, auricular ey. 
scruple not to expose your relics for public veneration ! | fession, the celibacy of the clergy, celebrating 

In the concluding sentence, the clergy are thus | mass in a language which the people do not under. 
conjured : — stand, &c.&c. Some of the Confessions of Faith ap 


Show yourselves to be the true disciples of Him who - oe ; 
offered up all for the truth, light, and liberty. Show bol der, ee §° much aay oy oes: all bond 
that you have not inherited his coat, but his spirit. spiritual domination. And the © Call” o 


On the appearance of this inflammatory letter, | it will be seen, even from the detached | 
which produced the effect of fire set to a vast collec- | that we have quoted above, couples Jesuitism with 
tion of combustibles, prepared and ready to ignite, Pietism, and contends for the utmost freedom of 
the Bishop of Breslau: called upon Ronge to state | religious opinion. 
whether or not he had written it. He instantly | Into what form these new German churches 
replied that the letter was “no forgery,” and that | may ultimately settle down, or what articles of 
he was prepared to drag to light iniquity, though | faith they may adopt, it is not yet easy to conjer- 
concealed behind altars for a thousand years. He | ture. If we are to judge by the opinions promal- 
had only done his duty in expressing the indignation | gated by Ronge, it must be something different not 
which so many of the German people felt at this | only from Romanism and Rationalism, but from 
exhibition of the “ Holy Coat.” What, he asks, | Protestantism, as it now exists in several forms in 
would have been said, if the inferior clergy or other | Germany. ta! ys 
Christians had sought to gain fifty thousand thalers by | By those who have lately seen him in Germany, 
that exhibition! Have the Apostles—has Christ—en- | Johannes Ronge, (pronounced Rrongé,) is des- 


meg a ps bos by pe ee ' ae _ | cribed as a handsome man, with a fine clear voice, 
and not extorted money from, the hungry multitude who |. : ‘ hai 
came to him; and was moved with indignation when he | piercing eyes, and flowing locks of black ’ 


told them in the temple that his house was for prayer, | Which his votaries, at their banquets, sometimes 
and not for merchandise. crown with flowers. This may appear sufficiently 


I have spoken the truth, and, therefore, shall not | puerile to us, who, instead of banquets, and toasts, 
recant. I have the firm conviction that the sublime and flowing cups, are accustomed to see our large 


author of our religion numbers me among his disciples, - . : 
and I live in the belief that my fellow-citizens and religious social assemblages, of both sexes, meeting 


Christians will not exclude me from their communion, | at substantial public breakfasts and soirees. But 
Millions of men have read and received my statements | Germany has its own usages, and the main fae 
with joy, because they believed they came from an honest | is, the enthusiastic reception which greets Ronge 
heart. On this account | have obtained the love of the | +) all t] siti hich he i itted to visit, — 
millions. I am not deceived in this love, which will not | oe ea ee oo eee ‘ : 
be withdrawn in consequence of your reproach or perse- | the crowds that gather to hear his animated if 
cution. _somewhat declamatory sermons, and the uneasr 

Ronge was, as matter of course, “ degraded, and | ness of the governments who order him off from 
excommunicated ;” and ordered to return to the | their territory as a disturber of the public pesc 
bishop the documents which he had received at | But, persecuted in one city, he flees to another, 
his ordination. and thus that excitement is kept up to 

The Autobiography of Ronge concludes with an | petty persecution only furnishes fresh fuel. 
animated call upon all Christian nations to rouse| We may add, that Ronge, as an individual, seems 
themselves, and unite to “ break the yoke of dog- | already half forgotten in the tumultuary heay- 
mas ;” to “ break the sway of hypocritical priests.” | ings of which he has been an exciting caus 

The affair of the “Holy Coat” was the signal | It remains to be seen whether he is a man 
of revolt. A considerable number of churches, in | to be forgotten, or to have the movement, 


different places, followed their pastors, and declar- | he has originated, taken wholly out of his hands. 











SONNFT. 
ON READING TALFOURD'S “ ION.” 

As one who, sailing on the shining sea As sinks the westering sun; and darkly fails 

That bears the Cyclades upon its breast Over the bark its giant gloom, and thralls 

Like floating swans, and, in its wild unrest, The mariner’s heart :—#o sudden and so grave 
Bathes Athos in a perpetual baptistery The change that passes o’er me. In the straia 

Of spray and billow—so I float along, Are under-tones of wo,—deep, broken-hearted, 

Steep’d in delight, on the charm’d tide of song. Darkening the soul ;—so be it—in my brain 
But Athos casts its shadow o’er the wave," Sapwess and Sono were never long —— cD. 

LL.D., T- 





* Athos is reported to throw its shadow as far as Lemnos, some sixty or eighty miles across the Egean. 
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NOTES ON GILFILLAN’S “GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.” * 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


(Continued from page 29 of our January number.) 


JOHN KEATS, 


Mr. Gitrittan introduces this section with a 
discussion upon the constitutional peculiarities 
ascribed to men of genius; such as nervousness 
of temperament, idleness, vanity, irritability, 
and other disagreeable tendencies ending in ty or 
in ness; one of the tics being “ poverty ;” which 
disease is at least not amongst those morbidly 
cherished by the patients. All that can be asked 
from the most penitent man of genius is, that he 

‘ should humbly confess his own besetting infirmi- 
ties, and endeavour to hate them : and, as respects 
this one infirmity at least, I never heard of any 
man (however eccentric in genius) who did other- 
wise. But what special relation has such a pre- 
face to Keats? His whole article occupies twelve 
pages; and six of these are allotted to this pre- 
liminary discussion, which perhaps equally con- 
cerns every other man in the household of litera- 
ture. Mr. Gilfillan seems to have been acting 
here on celebrated precedents. The “ Omnes 
homines qui sese student prestare ceteris animali- 
bus” has long been “smoked” by a wicked pos- 
terity as an old hack of Sallust’s, fitted on with 
paste and scissors to the Catilinarian conspiracy. 


Cicero candidly admits that he kept in his writing- | 


desk an assortment of movable prefaces, beauti- 
fully fitted (by means of avoiding all questions 
bat “the general question” ) for parading, en grand 
costume, before any conceivable book. And Cole- 
ridge, in his early days, used the image of a man’s 
“sleeping under a manchineeltree,” alternately with 
the case of Alexander’s killing his friend Clitus, 
as resources for illustration which Providence 








English razors: and the clever use which he made 
of his importation was, that, first cutting out with 
exquisite accuracy the whole ring-fence of his own 
dominions, and then doing the same office, with the 
same equity, (barbarous or barber-ous,) for the 
dominions of a hostile neighbour, next he pro- 
ceeded to weigh off the rival segments against each 
other in a pair of gold scales; after which, of 
course, he arrived at a satisfactory algebraic 
equation between himself and his enemy. Now, 
upon this principle of comparison, if we should 
take any common edition (as the Delphin or the 
Variorum) of Horace and Lucretius, strictly 
shaving away all notes, prefaces, editorial absur- 
dities, &c. all “flotsom” and “ jetsom” that may 
have gathered like barnacles about the two 
weather-beaten hulks; in that case we should 
have the two old files undressed, and in puris 
naturalibus: they would be prepared for being 
weighed ; and, going to the nearest grocer’s, we 
might then settle the point at once, as to which of 
the two had been the idler man. I back Horace 
for my part ; and it is my private opinion that, 
in the case of a quarto edition, the grocer would 
have to throw at least a two ounce weight into 


| the scale of Lucretius, before he could be made to 


draw against the other. Yet, after all, this would 
only be a collation of quantity against quantity ; 
whilst, upon a second collation of quality against 
quality, (I do not mean quality as regards the 
final merit of the composition, but quality as 
regards the difficulties in the process of com- 
position,) the difference in amount of labour 
would appear to be as between the weaving 


|of a blanket and the weaving of an exqui- 


had bountifully made inexhaustible in their appli- | site cambric. The curiosa felicitas of Horace 


cations. No emergency could by possibility arise , 
to puzzle the poet, or the orator, but one of these | 
timiles (please Heaven!) should be made to meet | 


in his lyric compositions, the elaborate delicacy of 
workmanship in his thoughts and in his style, 
argue a scale of labour that, as against any equal 


it. So long as the manchineel continued to blister | number of lines in Lucretius, would measure itself 
with poisonous dews those who confided in its | by months against days. There are single odes in 
shelter, so long as Niebuhr should kindly forbear | Horace that must have cost him a six weeks’ 


to prove that Alexander of Macedon was a hoax, | 
and his friend Clitus a myth, so long was Samuel | 
Taylor Coleridge fixed and obdurate in his deter- | 


mination that one or other of these images should 
come upon duty whenever, as a youthful writer, 
he found himself on the brink of insolvency. 

But it is less the generality of this preface, or 
tven its disproportion, which fixes the eye, than 
the questionableness of its particular statements. 
In that part which reviews the idleness of authors, 
Horace is given up as too notoriously indolent : 
the thing, it seems, is past denying: but “not so 

tius.” Indeed ! and how shall this be brought 
‘© proof? Perhaps the reader has heard of that 
ian prince, who sent to Europe for a large 
map of the world accompanied by the best of 


ee 





seclusion from the wickedness of Rome. Do I 
then question the extraordinary power of Lucre- 
tius? On the contrary, I admire him as the first 
of demoniacs; the frenzy of an earth-born or a 
hell-born inspiration ; divinity of stormy music 
sweeping round us in eddies, in order to prove that 
for us there could be nothing divine ; the grandeur 
of a prophet’s voice rising in angry gusts, by way 
of convincing us that prophets were swindlers ; 
oracular scorn of oracles; frantic efforts, such as 
might seem reasonable in one who was scaling the 
heavens, for the purpose of all things, 
making man to be the most abject of necessities 
as regarded his causes, to be the blindest of accidents 
as regarded his expectations; these fierce anti- 
nomies expose a mode of insanity, but of an 





* “ A Gallery of Literary Portraits.” By George Gilfillan, Edinburgh: Wm, Tait, 
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insanity affecting a sublime intellect.* One would 
suppose him partially mad by the savagery of his 
headlong manner. And most people who read 
Lucretius at all, are aware of the traditional story 
current in Rome, that he did actually write in a 
delirious state; not under any figurative distur- 
bance of brain, but under a real physical distur- 
bance caused by philtres administered to him with- 
out his own knowledge, But this kind of super- 
natural affatus did not deliver into words and 
metre by lingering oscillations, and through pro- 
cesses of self-correction : it threw itself forward, 


hurrying and bounding of a cataract. 
estrum, a rapture, the bounding of a meenad, by 
which the muse of Lucretius lived and moved. So 


current amongst his contemporaries: so much is 
evident in the characteristic manner of his poem, 
if all anecdotes had perished. And upon the 
whole, let the proportions of power between 
Horace and Lucretius be what they may, the pro- 
portions of labour are absolutely incommensurable : 
in Horace the labour was directly as the power, in 
Lucretius inversely as the power. Whatsoever in 
Horace was best—had been obtained by most 
labour; whatsoever in Lucretius was best—by 
least. In Horace, the exquisite skill co-operated 
with the exquisite nature ; in Lucretius, the pow- 
erful nature disdained the skill, which, indeed, 


would not have been applicable to his theme, or to | 
his treatment of it, and triumphed by means of 
mere precipitation, of volume, and of headlong 


fury. 


Another paradox of Mr. Gilfillan’s, under this 
head, is, that he classes Dr. Johnson as indolent ; 
and it is the more startling, because he does not 
utter it as a careless opinion upon which he might 
have been thrown by inconsideration, but as a 
concession extorted from him reluctantly : he had 
Now, that Dr. 
Johnson had a morbid predisposition to decline 
labour from his scrofulous habit of body,t is pro- 
The question for us, however, is, not what 


sought to evade it, but could not. 


bable. 





nature prompted him to do, but what he did, jg 
had an extra difficulty to fight with in 
to labour, the more was his merit in the known re 
sult, that he did fight with that difficulty, an 
that he conquered it. This is undeniable, 

the attempt to deny it presents itself in a com 
shape, when one imagines some ancient shelf jn , 
library, that has groaned for nearly a century unde 
the weight of the doctor's works, demanding, “ Hoy 
say you? Is this Sam Johnson, whose Dictio 





and precipitated its own utterance, with the 
It was an | 


alone is a load for a camel, one of those guthors 
whom you call idle? Then Heaven preserve y 
poor oppressed book-shelves from such as you vill 
consider active,’ George ILI. in a compliment 


as happily turned as if it had proceeded from 
| Louis XIV. expressed his opinion upon this question 
much is known by the impression about him | 


of the doctor’s industry by saying, that he alg 
should join in thinking Johnson too voluminous 
a contributor to literature, were it not for the 
extraordinary merit of his contributions, Nowit 
would be an odd way of turning the royal prais 
into a reproach, if we should say ; “ Sam, had you 
been a pretty good writer, we, your countrymen, 
should have held you to be also an industrious 
writer: but, because you are a very good writer, 
therefore we pronounce you a lazy vagabond.” 
Upon other points in this discussion there is 
some room to differ from Mr. Gilfillan, For 





instance, with respect to the question of the com 
_ parative happiness enjoyed by men of genius, itis 
not necessary to argue, nor does it seem possiblete 
prove, even in the case of any one individual poet, 
that, on the whole, he was either more happy or les 
happy than the average mass of his fellow mea: 
far less could this be argued as to the whole classo 
poets, What seems rea/ly open to proof, is, that 
men of genius have a larger capacity of happiness, 
which capacity, both from within and from without, 
may be defeated in ten thousand ways. This 
seems involved in the very word genius. For, after 
all the pretended and hollow attempts to distin 
guish genius from talent, I shall continue to thips 
(what heretofore 1 have explained) that no di 
tinction in the case is tenable for a moment bul 


—««, 





* There is one peculiarity about Lucretius, which even in the absence of all anecdotes to that effect, would have led 





































observing reader to suspect some unsoundness in his brain. It is this, and it lies in his manner. In all poetic enthuss®, 
however grand and sweeping may be its compass, so long as it is healthy and natural, there is a principle of self-restoraties * 
the opposite direction: there is a counter state of repose, a compensatory state, as in the tides of the sea, which tends coule® 
ally to re-establish the equipoise. ‘The lull is no less intense than the tury of commotion. But in Lucretius there is 20 
Nor would there seem to be any, were it not for two accidents: Ist, the occasional pause in his raving tone enforced by 
imterruption of an episode ; Jdly, the restraints (or at least the suspensions) imposed upon him by the difficulties of 
conducted im verse. To dispute metrically, is as embarrassing as to run or dance when knee-deep in sand. Else, 

from these counteractions, the motion of the style is not only stormy, but self-kindling and continually accelerated. — 

T “ Habit of body: * bat much more from mismanagement of his body. Dr. Johnson tampered with medical studies, a 
fancied himseif learned enough to prescribe for bis female correspondents, The affectionateness with which he someam® 
did this, is interesting ; but his ignorance of the subject is not the less apparent. In his own case he had the merit of one 
heroic self-conquest ; he weaned himself from wine, having once become convinced that it was injurious, But be neve 
brought himseit to take lar exercise. He ate too much at al! times of his life. And in or int, he betrays 
thoughtlesness, which (though really common as laughter) is yet extravagantly childish, Every body knows the 
Johnson was all his life reproaching himself with lying too long in bed. Alw.ys be was sinning, (for he thought it 4 4 
always he was repenting ; always he was vainly endeavouring to reform. But why vainly? Cannot a resolute mam 
weeks bring himself to rise at any hour of the twenty-four’ Certainly he can ; but not without appropriate means. yd 
the Doctor rose about eleven a.m. This, he fancied, was shocking ; he was determined to rise at eight, or at seve®. “] 
well; why not? but wiil it be credited that the oue sole change eceurring to the Doctor's mind, was to take “ight 

kwards from eleven to eight, without aby corresponding leap at the other terminus of his sleep. To rise at & t 
of eleven, presupposes that a man goes off to bed at twelve instead of three. Yet this recondite truth, never to bis 
day dawned on Ur. Johnson's mind. The conscientious man continued to offend ; continued to repent ; continued to Fe” 
@ disagreeable place with good intentions, and daily resolutions of amendment ; but at length died {ull of years, without baring 
once seen the sun rise, except in some Homeric description, written [as Mr. Fynes Clifton makes it probable, } thirty centan® 
before. ‘The fact of the sun's rising at all, the Doctor adopted as a point of faith, and by no means of 
at lusnuaAton te thas elect im the most ancient of Cireek books. 


kno wiedg® 
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this: viz. that genius is that mode of intellectual | infer the moral blame of drunkenness; and if 
power which moves in alliance with the genial | such a thing were ever said by any person present 
nature, #. ¢. with the capacities of pleasure and at the bed-side, I should feel next to certain that 
pain ; whereas talent has no vestige of such an it was said in that spirit of exaggeration to which 
alliance, and is perfectly independent of allhuman most men are tempted by circumstances unusually 
sensibilities. Consequently, genius is a voice or fitted to impress a startling picturesquencss upon 
breathing that represents the tvta/ nature of man ; | the statement. But, without insisting on Lord 
whilst, on the contrary, talent represents only a | Byron’s way of putting the case, I believe it is 
single function of that nature. Genius is the lan- | generally understood that, latterly, Addison gave 

which interprets the synthesis of the human | way to habits of intemperance. He suffered, not 
spirit with the human intellect, each acting through | only from his wife’s dissatisfied temper, but also 
the other ; whilst talent speaks only from the in- (and probably much more) from ennui. He did 
sulated intellect. And hence also it is that, be- not walk one mile a-day, and he ought to have 
sides its relation to suffering and enjoyment, genius walked ten. Dyspepsy was, no doubt, the true 
always implies a deeper relation to virtue and | ground of his unhappiness: and he had nothing to 
vice: whereas talent has no shadow of a relation | hope for, To remedy these evils, I have always 
to moral qualities, any more than it has to vital | understood that every day (and especially towards 


“ sensibilities. A man of the highest talent is often | night) he drank too much of that French liquor, 


obtuse and below the ordinary standard of men in| which, calling itself water of life, nine times in 
his-feelings; but no man of genius can unyoke | ten proves the water of death. He lived latterly 
himself from the society of moral perceptions that | at Kensington, viz. in Holland House, the well- 
are brighter, and sensibilities that are more trem- | known residence of the late Lord Holland ; and 
ulous, than those of men in general. | the tradition attached to the gallery in that house, 

As to the examples * by which Mr. Gilfillan | is, that duly as the sun drew near to setting, on two 
supports his prevailing views, they will be con- | tables, one at each end of the long ambulachrum, 
strued by any ten thousand men in ten thousand | the right honourable Joseph placed, or caused to 
separate modes. The objections are so endless, be placed, two tumblers of brandy, somewhat 
that it would be abusing the reader's time to urge diluted with water; and those, the said vessels, 
them ; especially as every man of the ten thou- then and there did alternately to the lips of him, 
sand will be wrong, and will also be right, in all the aforesaid Joseph, diligently apply, walking to 
varieties of proportion. Two only it may be and fro during the process of exhaustion, and 
useful to notice as examples, involving some dividing his attentions between the two poles, 
degree of error, viz. Addison and Homer. As to arctic and antarctic, of his evening diau/os, with 
the first, the error, if an error, is one of fact only. the impartiality to be expected from a member of 
Lord Byron had said of Addison, that he “died the Privy Council. How often the two “ blessed 
drunk.” This seems to Mr. Gilfillan a “ horrible | bears,” northern and southern, were replenished, 
statement ;” for which he supposes that no| entered into no afidavit that ever reached me, 
























authority can exist but “a rumour circulated by 
an inveterate gossip,” meaning Horace Walpole. 
But gossips usually go upon some foundation, 
broad or narrow ; and, until the rumour had been 


authentically put down, Mr. Gilfillan should not 





have pronounced it a “malignant calumny.” Me | 


But so much I have always understood, that in 
the gallery of Holland House, the ex-secretary of 
state caught a decided hiceup, which never after- 
wards subsided. In all this there would have 
been little to shock people, had it not been for the 
sycophancy which ascribed to Addison a religious 






this story caused to laugh exceedingly ; not at | reputation such as he neither merited nor wished 
Addison, whose fine genius extorts pity and /toclaim. But one penal reaction of mendacious 
tenderness towards his infirmities; but at the | adulation, for him who is weak enough to accept 
characteristic misanthropy of Lord Byron, who | it, must ever be, to impose restraints upon his 
chuckles as he would do over a glass of nectar, on | own conduet, which otherwise he would have been 
this opportunity for confronting the old solemn | free to decline. How lightly would Sir Roger de 
legend about Addison’s sending for his step-son, | Coverley have thought of a little sotting in any 
Lord Warwick, to witness the peaceful death of a | honest gentleman of right polities! And Addison 


Christian, with so rich a story as this, that he, the 
‘tid Christian, “died drunk.” Supposing that 
he did, the mere physical fact of inebriation, in a 
“age of debility where so small an excess of 





imulating liquor (though given medicinally) 
*metimes causes such an appearance, would not 


a ee ~~ 





* One of these examples is equivocal, in » way that Mr. Gilfillan is 
ter,” as being, “ in fact, av 
taken with his name ; or might even, in 


very name ™ [he says,] “ savours of 
been likely to “ square ” at Mr. Gilfillan for that liberty 


would not, in that age, and as to that point, have 
carried his scrupulosity higher than his own Sir 
Roger. Bat such knaves as he who had compli- 
mented Addison with the praise of having written 
“no line which, dying, he could wish to blot,” 
whereas, in fact, Addison started in life by 
y not aware of. He cites Tickell, * whose 


happy fellow.” In the first carer gy emo _ 
° 





: 


Pott? “tickle his catastrophe.” It isa ticklish thing to lark with honest men’s names, But, secondly, ? 
of there are two at the least in the field of English literature; and if one of them was “ very happy,” the chances are, ac- 
; na ‘i may 


sording to DD). Bernoulli and De Moivre, that the other was 


Addison's Tickell, never tickled any thing, that I know oh onnagh Addison's sani . 
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publishing a translation of Petronius Arbiter, 
had painfully coerced his free agency. This 
knave, I very much fear, was Tickell the first ; 
and the result of his knavery was, to win for 
Addison a disagreeable sanctimonious reputation 
that was, Ist, founded in lies; 2d, that painfully 
limited Addison’s free agency ; and, 3dly, that 
prepared insults to his memory, since it pointed a 
censorious eye upon those things viewed as the 
acts of a demure pretender to piety, which would 
else have passed without notice as the most venial 
of frailties in a layman. 

Something I had to say also upon Homer, who 
mingles amongst the examples cited by Mr. Gil- 
fillan, of apparent happiness connected with genius. 
But, for want of room,* I forbear to go further, 
than to lodge my protest against imputing to 


Homer as any personal merit, what belongs alto- | 


gether to the stage of society in which he lived. 
“They,” says Mr. Gilfillan, speaking of the 
“Tliad” and the “ Odyssey,” “ are the healthiest 
of works. There are in them no sullenness, no 
querulous complaint, not one personal allusion.” 
No; but how could there have been? Subjective 
poetry had not an existence in those days. Not 
only the powers for introverting the eye upon the 
spectator, as himself, the spectaculum, were then un- 
developed and inconceivable, but the sympathies did 
not exist to which such an innovation could have 
appealed. Besides, and partly from the same 
cause, even as objects, the human feelings and 
affections were too broadly and grossly distin- 
guished, had not reached even the infancy of that 
stage in which the passions begin their processes 
of intermodification, nor could have reached it, from 
the simplicity of social life, as well as from the 
barbarism of the Greek religion. The author of 
the “Iliad,” or even of the “ Odyssey,” (though 


doubtless a product of a later period,) could not | 


have been “ unhealthy,” or “ sullen,” or “ queru- 
lous,” from any cause, except psora, or elephantiasis, 
or scarcity of beef, or similar afflictions with which 
it is quite impossible to inoculate poetry. The me- 
trical romances of the middle ages have the same 
shivering character of starvation, as to the inner 
life of man; and, if that constitutes a meritorious 
distinction, no man ought to be excused for wanting 
what it is so easy to obtain by simple neglect of 
culture. On the same principle, a cannibal, if 
truculently indiscriminate in his horrid diet, might 
win sentimental praises for his temperance ; others 
were picking and choosing, miserable epicures ! 
but he, the saint upon earth, cared not what he 
ate; any joint satisfied Ais moderate desires ; 
shoulder of man, leg of child; any thing, in fact, 
that was nearest at hand, so long as it was good, 
wholesome human flesh ; and the more plainly 
dressed the better. 


But these topics, so various and so fruitful, I 








touch only because they are introduced, am 
many others, by Mr. Gilfillan. Separately viewed, 
some of these would be more attractive than any 
merely personal interest connected with Keats 
His biography, stripped of its false colouring, offers 
little to win attention: for he was not the victim 
| of any systematic malignity, as has been 
sented. He met, as I have understood, with up. 
unusual kindness from his liberal publishers, 
| Messrs Taylor and Hessey. He met with unusual 
severity from a cynical reviewer, the late Mr, 
| Gifford, then editor of The Quarterly Review. The 
| story ran, that this article of Mr. G.’s had killed 
| Keats ; upon which, with natural astonishment, 
| Lord Byron thus commented, in the 11th canto of 
| Don Juan: — 





John Keats who was kill’d off by one critique, 
Just as he really promised something great, 

If not intelligible,—without Greek, 
Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 

Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 
Poor fellow! his was an untoward fate : 

Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuff’d out by an Article. 


Strange, indeed !—and the friends, who honour 
Keats's memory, should not lend themselves tos 
story so degrading. He died, I believe, of pulmo- 
nary consumption; and would have died of it, 
probably, under any circumstances of prosperity 
asa poet. Doubtless, in a condition of languish- 
ing decay, slight causes of irritation act powerfully. 
But it is hardly conceivable that one ebullition of 
splenetic bad feeling, in a case so proverbially open 
to revision as the pretensions of a poet, could have 
overthrown any masculine life, unless where that 
life had already been irrecoverably undermined by 
| sickness. As a man,and viewed in relation to social 
objects, Keats was nothing. It was as mere a2 
affectation when he talked with apparent zeal of 
| liberty, or human rights, or human prospects, 4 
_is the hollow enthusiasm which many people pre 
| fess for music, or most poets for external nature. 
|For these things Keats fancied that he cared; 
| but in reality he cared not at all. Upon them, or 
_any of their aspects, he had thought too little, and 
too indeterminately, to feel for them as pe 
concerns. Whereas Shelley, from his earliest 
days, was mastered and shaken by the great 
moving realities of life, as a prophet is by the 
burden of wrath or of promise which he has been 
commissioned to reveal. Had there been no such 
thing as literature, Keats would have dwi 
into a cipher. Shelley, in the same event, W 
hardly have lost one plume from his crest. It is 
in relation to literature, and to the boundless que* 
tions as to the true and the false arising out of 
literature and poetry, that Keats challenges * 
fluctuating interest; sometimes an interest 
strong disgust, sometimes of deep admiratio®- 











* For the same reason, I refrain from notici the pretensions of Savage. Mr, Gilfillan gives us to understand, that ne 


from want of room, but of time, he does not (which else he could) prove him to be the man he . 
to have been the vilest of swindlers ; and in these days, under the surveillance of an active 


own part, I believe Sa 
he would have lost the 
tions. 


existed) as any separate 
judging, what matters it in which direction 
one of all these thousands has any thing like a reason to offer 


which he earned of being 


hanged, by having | 
How can Mr. Gilfillan allow himself, in a case of this nature, an ke 


ground of credibility for Savage's tal 
their “ impression 


to be. For = 
g previously been transported to the 
“universal impression™ (if it had really 
©? When public have no access at all to sound meats 
” lies, or how many thousands swell the belief, for which »* 
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There is not, I believe, a case on record through- | eyes, the fleeting reality. The poet is apostro- 
oat European literature, where feelings so repul- | phizing the Empress Elizabeth. 

sive of each other have centred in the same 7 No forest fell, 
indivi The very midsummer madness of | When thou wouldst build: no quarry sent its stores 
affectation, of false vapoury sentiment, and of fan- To enrich thy walls: but thou didst hew the floods, 
tastic effeminacy, seemed to me combined in| Ad make thy marble of the glassy wave. 
Keats's Endymion, when I first saw it near the Silently as a dream the PY eae 
close of 1821. The Italian poet Marino had been | No sound of hammer or of saw was there : 
reputed the greatest master of gossamery affecta- | Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 

tion in Europe. But his conceits showed the Were soon conjoin’d, nor other cement ask'd 


. , Than water interfus’d to make them one. 
palest of rosy blushes by the side of Keates Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues, 


bloody crimson. Naturally, I was discouraged from |} jjymin’d every side; a watery light 
looking further. But about a week later, by pure Gleam’d through the clear transparency, that seem’d 
accident, my eye fell upon his Hyperion. The first | Another moon new-risen : 
feeling was that of incredulity that the two poems 1° Teale 
could, under change of circumstances or lapse of 
time, have emanated from the same mind. The F 

or grandeur or for use. Long wavy wreaths 


Endymion displays absolutely the most shocking | o,- flowers, that fear’d no enemy but warmth, 
revolt against good sense and just feeling that all Blush’d on the panels. Mirror needed none, 
literature does now, or ever can, furnish. The Where all was vitreous : but in order due 
Hyperion, as Mr. Gilfillan truly says, “is the | Convivial table and commodious seat 


: ” (What seem’d at least commodious seat) were there ; 
greatest of poetical torsos. The first belongs Sofa, and couch, and high-built throne august. 


essentially to the vilest collections of wax-work| ho same lubricity was found in all, 

filigree, or gilt gingerbread. The other presents} And all was moist to the warm touch ; a scene 
the majesty, the austere beauty, and the simplicity | Of evanescent glory, once a stream, 

of Grecian temples enriched withGrecian sculpture. | And soon to slide into a stream again. 

We have in this country a word, viz. the word | The poet concludes by viewing the whole as an 
Folly, which has a technical appropriation to the | unintentional stroke of satire by the Czarina, 
case of fantastic buildings. Any building is called On her own estate, 

“a folly,” * which mimics purposes incapable of | On human grandeur, and the courts of kings. 
being realized, and makes a promise to the eye | “T'was transient in its nature, as in show 
which it cannot keep to the experience. The most | "Twas durable ; as worthless, fo it soem’d 
impressive illustration of this idea, which modern lnislacieally geotens : te Sie Bes 


; | Treacherous and false,—it smiled, and it was cold. 
times have seen, was, undoubtedly, the ice-palace | : ~ : . — 
of the Empress Elizabeth—t Looking at this imperial plaything of ice in the 


month of March, and recollecting that in May all 








Nor wanted aught within 
That royal residence might well befit 








— 








“That most magnificent and mighty freak,” _its crystal arcades would be weeping away into 
which, about eighty years ago, was called up from | vernal brooks, one would have been disposed to 
the depths of winter by _mourn over 3 beauty so frail, and to marvel at a 


frailty so elaborate. Yet still there was some 
| proportion observed: the saloons were limited in 
Winter and the Czarina were, in this architecture, ; number, though not limited in splendour. It was 
fellow-labourers. She, by her servants, furnished | a petit Trianon. But what if, like Versailles, this 
the blocks of ice, hewed them, dressed them, laid | glittering bauble, to which all the science of 
them: winter furnished the cement, by freezing | Europe could not have secured a passport into 
them together. The palace has long melted back June, had contained six thousand separate rooms t 
into water ; and the poet who described it best, viz.| A “folly” on so gigantic a scale would have 
Cowper, is not much read in this age, except by the | moved every man to indignation. For all that 
religious. It will, therefore, be a sort of resurrec- | could be had, the beauty to the eye, and the grati- 
tion for both the palace and the poet, if I cite his | fication to the fancy, in seeing water tortured into 
description of this gorgeous folly. It is a passage | every form of solidity, resulted from two or three 
ia which Cowper assumes so much of a Miltonic | suites of rooms, as fully as from a thousand. 

tone, that, of the two, it is better to have read his; Now, such a folly, as would have been the 
ing description, than to have seen, with bodily | Czarina’s, if executed upon the scale of Versailles, 


“The imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ.” 


es ET A A ANE SS RE ee 


*“A folly.” We English limit the application of this term to buildings: but the ides —_ as fitly be illustrated in 
wher objects. For instance, the famous presented to one of the Ptolemies, which offered the luxurious accommodations 
of capital cities, but required a little army of her thousand men to row it, whilst its draught of water was too great to allow 
ot ite often approaching the shore ; this was “a folly” in our English sense. So again was the Macedonian phalanx: the 
[mas legion could form upon any ground: it was a true working tool But the was too fine and showy une. 
It requi for its man@uvring a sort of opera stage, or a select bowling-green, 

t L had written “ the Empress Catherine ;" but, on second thoughts, it occurred to me that the “ freak 
savant, snd ot en denintes a te eapelon which beenps encbea Sota opeoes Cotsen oy at 
‘¢, and even more feminine in its i i exclusively to ‘ 
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publishing a translation of Petronius Arbiter, 
had painfully coerced his free agency. This 
knave, I very much fear, was Tickell the first ; 
and the result of his knavery was, to win for 
Addison a disagreeable sanctimonious reputation 
that was, Ist, founded in lies; 2d, that painfully 
limited Addison’s free agency ; and, 3dly, that 
prepared insults to his memory, since it pointed a 
censorious eye upon those things viewed as the 
acts of a demure pretender to piety, which would 
else have passed without notice as the most venial 
of frailties in a layman. 

Something I had to say also upon Homer, who 
mingles amongst the examples cited by Mr. Gil- 
fillan, of apparent happiness connected with genius. 
But, for want of room,* I forbear to go further, 
than to lodge my protest against imputing to 
Homer as any personal merit, what belongs alto- 





gether to the stage of society in which he lived. | 


“They,” says Mr. Gilfillan, speaking of the 
“Tliad” and the “ Odyssey,” “ are the healthiest 
of works. There are in them no sullenness, no 
querulous complaint, not one personal allusion.” 
No; but how could there have been? Subjective 
poetry had not an existence in those days. Not 
only the powers for introverting the eye upon the 
spectator, as himself, the spectaculum, were then un- 
developed and inconceivable, but the sympathies did 
not exist to which such an innovation could have 
appealed. Besides, and partly from the same 
cause, even as objects, the human feelings and 
affections were too broadly and grossly distin- 


guished, had not reached even the infancy of that 
stage in which the passions begin their processes 
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touch only because they are introdueed, am 
many others, by Mr. Gilfillan. Separately viewed, 
some of these would be more attractive than 
merely personal interest connected with Keats 
His biography, stripped of its false colouring, offer, 
little to win attention : for he was not the victim 
of any systematic malignity, as has been 
sented. He met, as I have understood, with up. 
unusual kindness from his liberal publisher, 
Messrs Taylor and Hessey. He met with unusual 
severity from a cynical reviewer, the late My, 


Gifford, then editor of The Quarterly Review. The 


i 
; 
} 
} 
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i 
| 
; 





of intermodification, nor cou/d have reached it, from | 


the simplicity of social life, as well as from the 


barbarism of the Greek religion. 
the “Iliad,” or even of the “ Odyssey,” (though 


i 
' 


doubtless a product of a later period,) could not | 


have been “unhealthy,” or “ suller,” or “ queru- 


lous,” from any cause, except psora, or elephantiasis, 


or scarcity of beef, or similar afflictions with which 
it is quite impossible to inoculate poetry. The me- 


distinction, no man ought to be excused for wanting 
what it is so easy to obtain by simple neglect of 
On the same principle, a cannibal, if 


culture. 
truculently indiscriminate in his horrid diet, might 


win sentimental praises for his temperance ; others 


were picking and choosing, miserable epicures ! 


but he, the saint upon earth, cared not what he 
ate; any joint satisfied Ais moderate desires ; 
shoulder of man, leg of child; any thing, in fact, 
that was nearest at hand, so long as it was good, 


wholesome human flesh; and the more plainly 
dressed the better. 


But these topics, so various and so fruitful, I 


story ran, that this article of Mr. G.’s had killed 
Keats ; upon which, with natural astonishment, 
Lord Byron thus commented, in the 11th canto of 
Don Juan :— 


John Keats who was kill’d off by one critique, 
Just as he really promised something great, 

If not intelligible,—without Greek, 
Contrived to talk about the gods of late, 

Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 
Poor fellow! his was an untoward fate : 

’Tis strange the mind, that very fiery particle, 

Should let itself be snuff’d out by an Article. 


Strange, indeed !—and the friends, who honour 
Keats's memory, should not lend themselves tia 
story so degrading. He died, I believe, of pulmo- 
nary consumption; and would have died of it, 
probably, under any circumstances of prosperity 
asa poet. Doubtless, in a condition of languish- 
ing decay, slight causes of irritation act powerfully. 
But it is hardly conceivable that one ebullition of 
splenetic bad feeling, in a case so proverbially open 


| to revision as the pretensions of a poet, could have 


overthrown any masculine life, unless where that 


| life had already been irrecoverably undermined by 
The author of | 


sickness. As a man,and viewed in relation to social 
objects, Keats was nothing. It was as mere an 
affectation when he talked with apparent zeal of 
liberty, or human rights, or human prospects, 3 
is the hollow enthusiasm which many people pre 
fess for music, or most poets for external nature. 


For these things Keats fancied that he cared; 
trical romances of the middle ages have the same | 


shivering character of starvation, as to the inner | 
life of man; and, if that constitutes a meritorious | 





but in reality he cared not at all. Upon them, or 
any of their aspects, he had thought too little, and 
too indeterminately, to feel for them as pe 
concerns. Whereas Shelley, from his earliest 
days, was mastered and shaken by the grest 
moving realities of life,as a prophet is by the 
burden of wrath or of promise which he has been 
commissioned to reveal. Had there been no such 
thing as literature, Keats would have dwindled 
into a cipher. Shelley, in the same event, W 
hardly have lost one plume from his crest. It is 
in relation to literature, and to the boundless que* 
tions as to the true and the false arising out of 
literature and poetry, that Keats challenges 4 
fluctuating interest ; sometimes an interest 
strong disgust, sometimes of deep admiratio®- 


dl 





* For the same reason, I refrain from noticing the pretensions of Savage. Mr. Gilfillan gives us to understand, that 8° 
from want of room, but of time, he does not (which else he cou/d) prove him to be the man he pretended to be. For my 


own part, I believe Sa 


he would have lost the « which he earned of being 


tions. Hew can Mr. Gilfillan allow himself, in a case of this nature, to » 
nd of credibility for Savage's tale * 


existed) as any 
udging, what matters it in which direction their 


to have been the vilest of swindlers ; and in these days, under the surveillance of an active 


by having long previously been transported to the tanta 
of “ universal impression” (if it had 


When the public have no access at all to sound means of 


J ir “ impression” lics, or how many thousands swell the belief, for which po 
one of all these thousands has any thing like a reason to offer > d ; 
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There is not, I believe, a case on record through- | eyes, the fleeting reality. The poet is apostro- 
oat European literature, where feelings so repul- | phizing the Empress Elizabeth. 
sive of each other have centred in the same . No forest fell, 
individual. The very midsummer madness of | When thou wouldst build: no quarry sent its stores 
affectation, of false vapoury sentiment, and of fan- | To enrich thy walls: but thou didst hew the floods, 
tastic effeminacy, seemed to me combined in And make thy marble of the glassy wave. 

Keats’s Endymion, when I first saw it near the Silently as a dream the eM eae eae 
close of 1821. The Italian poet Marino had been | No sound of hammer or of saw was there : 

reputed the greatest master of gossamery affecta- | Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 

tion in Europe. But Ais conceits showed the Were soon conjoin’d, nor other cement ask'd 

palest of rosy blushes by the side of Keats's practices wy te gen prycyaed 

bloody crimson. Naturally, I was discouraged from Illumin’d every vide 6 wale light . 

joking further. But about a week later, by pure Gleam’d through the clear transparency, that seem'd 
accident, my eye fell upon his Hyperion. The first | Another moon new-risen : ! 
feeling was that of incredulity that the two poems ‘ © siete 
could, under change of circumstances or lapse of 
time, have emanated from the same mind. The Ses aundeae ar ccm Caan a ee 
Endymion displays absolutely the most shocking |  (¢ gow ors, that fear’d ne on a bat warmth, 
revolt against good sense and just feeling that all Blush’d on the panels. Mirror needed none, 
literature does now, or ever can, furnish. The Where all was vitreous: but in order due 
Hyperion, as Mr. Gilfillan truly says, “is the Convivial table and commodious seat 


. ” (What seem’d at least commodious seat) were there ; 
greatest of poetical torsos. The first belongs Sofa, and couch, and high-built throne august. 


essentially to the vilest collections of wax-work | ‘The same lubricity was found in all, 

filigree, or gilt gingerbread. The other presents| And all was moist to the warm touch ; a scene 
the majesty, the austere beauty, and the simplicity | Of evanescent glory, once a stream, 

of Grecian temples enriched withGrecian sculpture. | Aud soon to slide into a stream again. 

We have in this country a word, viz. the word | The poet concludes by viewing the whole as an 
Folly, which has a technical appropriation to the | unintentional stroke of satire by the Czarina, 
case of fantastic buildings. Any building is called On her own estate, 

“a folly,’ * which mimics purposes incapable of | On human grandeur, and the courts of kings. 
being realized, and makes a promise to the eye | "T'was transient in its nature, as in show 
which it cannot keep to the experience. The most | "Tas durable ; as worthless, as it seem’d 
impressive illustration of this idea, which modern lateinctenlly peotions : te Sie Set 


- Treacherous and false,—it smiled, and it was cold. 
times have seen, was, undoubtedly, the ice-palace | at ‘ ; ay 
of the Empress Elizabeth—t Looking at this imperial plaything of ice in the 


month of March, and recollecting that in May all 











Nor wanted aught within 
That royal residence might well befit 
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“That most magnificent and mighty freak,” _its crystal arcades would be weeping away into 
which, about eighty years ago, was called up from | vernal brooks, one would have been disposed to 
the depths of winter by _mourn over a beauty so frail, and to marvel at a 


frailty so elaborate. Yet still there was some 
proportion observed: the saloons were limited in 
Winter and the Czarina were, in this architecture, ; number, though not limited in splendour. It was 
fellow-labourers. She, by her servants, furnished | a petit Trianon. But what if, like Versailles, this 
the blocks of ice, hewed them, dressed them, laid | glittering bauble, to which all the science of 
them: winter furnished the cement, by freezing Europe could not have secured a passport into 
them together. The palace has long melted back June, had contained six thousand separate rooms ? 
into water ; and the poet who described it best, viz. | A “folly” on so gigantic a scale would have 
Cowper, is not much read in this age, except by the moved every man to indignation. For all that 
religious. It will, therefore, be a sort of resurrec- | could be had, the beauty to the eye, and the grati- 
tion for both the palace and the poet, if I cite his | fication to the fancy, in seeing water tortured into 
description of this gorgeous folly. It is a passage | every form of solidity, resulted from two or thrce 
ia which Cowper assumes so much of a Miltonic | suites of rooms, as fully as from a thousand, 

tone, that, of the two, it is better to have read his, Now, such a folly, as would have been the 
lasting description, than to have seen, with bodily ' Czarina’s, if executed upon the scale of Versailles, 


“The imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ.” 
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*“A folly.” We English limit the ication of this term to buildings: but the idea might as fitly be illustrated in 
wher objects. For instance, the famous galley presented to one of the Ptolemies, which offered the luxurious accommodations 
“ capital cities, but required a little army of four thousand men to row it, whilst its draught of water was too great to allow 
of its often approaching the shore ; this was “a folly” in our English sense. So again was the Macedonian phalanx: the 
[man legion could form upon any ground: it was a true working tool. But the phalans 
It T for its manauvring a sort of opera stage, or a select bowling-green, as few fields of battle offered. 

t L had written “ the Empress Catherine ;" but, on second thoughts, it occurred 0 ie 
fact, due to the Empress Elizabeth. There is, however, a freak connected with ice, not quite so “ 

“alocratic, and even more feminine in its caprice, which belongs exclusively to the Empress Catherine, A 

tet affections of some y aehnanan, Wee wae anaied Sesame ty So kaaeee No pretext offered 

“eting the marriage; but, y way of freezing it a little at the outsct, Cniinneantes i 

Mock od nn, ain nigh cheabd be passed Uy tho young cttale ob © exit aa Ee _ The mattress turned out to be « 

hock of ice, eleganti cut, by the court upholsterer, into the likeness of a well-stafled mattress. (ne pities the poor 
whilst it is difficult to avoid laughing in the midst of one's . But it is to be hoped that no abase was issued 

“sMast spreading seven Turkey carpets, by way of ander blankets, over 

*4€ Boticed the story, is Captain Colville Frankland, of the pary. 
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or of the new palace at St. Petersburg, was the 
Endymion: a gigantic edifice (for its tortuous 
enigmas of thought multiplied every line of the 
four thousand into fifty) reared upon a basis 
slighter and less apprehensible than moonshine. 
As reasonably, and as hopefully in regard to 
human sympathies, might a man undertake an 


modes of existence in the two parties to the love- 


fable of the Endymion, their relations to each other | 
and to us, their prospects finally, and the obstacles | 


to the instant realization of these prospects, — all 
these things are more vague and incomprehensible 
than the reveries of an oyster. Still the unhappy 
subject, and its unhappy expansion, must be laid 
to the account of childish years and childish in- 


of the first magnitude, which youth does not 
palliate, which youth even aggravates. This lies 
in the most shocking abuse of his mother-tongue. 
If there is one thing in this world that, next after 
the flag of his country and its spotless honour, 
should be holy in the eyes of a young poet,—it is 


NOTES ON GILFILLAN’S “GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.” 
_the language of his country. He should spend gy 








third part of his life in studying this 

and cultivating its total resources. He should 
willing to pluck out his right eye, or to circum. 
navigate the globe, if by such a sacrifice, if by sue, 
an exertion, he could attain to greater purity, pm. 


cision, compass, or idiomatic energy of diction 
epic poem upon the loves of two butterflies. The 


This if he were even a Kalmuck Tartar, who by 
the way has the good feeling and patriotism , 
pride himself upon his beastly language.* By 
Keats was an Englishman ; Keats had the honey 
to speak the language of Chaucer, Shakspere 


Bacon, Milton, Newton. The more awful was th 
‘obligation of his allegiance. And yet upon this 
mother tongue, upon this English language, has 
Keats trampled as with the hoofs of a buffalo 
experience. But there is another fault in Keats, | 


With its syntax, with its prosody, with its idiom, 
he has played such fantastic tricks as could enter 
only into the heart of a barbarian, and for whieh 
only the anarchy of Chaos could furnish a forgiving 
audience. Verily it required the Hyperion to 
weigh against the deep treason of these unparal- 
leled offences. 





A NEW VERSION OF THE ODE BEGINNING, “THE ISLES OF GREECE,” &c. 


WRITTEN AT NEWSTEAD ABBEY, 1844, 


Tue Newstead Lake ! the Newstead Lake ! 
Which Byron boated on when young ; 
Where first the burning strains did wake 
He afterwards so nobly sung ;— 

And many pilgrims wend their way 

To thee, and the old ruin gray ! 


The placid Lake looks on the trees; 

The trees are mirror’d on its breast ; 
Nought breaks the silence but the breeze, 
Or wild bird screaming o’er its nest ; 

Its banks are fringed with laurel bushes, 
Through which a tiny streamlet gushes. 
The Cockney and the Lake-school muse, 
Are shelved for some syncretic theme ; 
And only railways can infuse 

Some fire to raise the laureate’s steam, 
Who, with a sonnet, doth appear, 

Like Christmas, only once a-year. 

A king sate on Great Britain’s throne, 
Who reign’d o’er once a goodly throng 
Of poets ; but that king is gone, 

And with him all the sons of song ; 

For, when our Royal Vic. held sway, 
We counted them,—and where are they ! 


And where are they ! and where art thou, 
My Byron! On thy precious dust 

The hand of scorn is pointed now, 

Thy statue in some corner thrust, 

And deem’d unworthy of a place 

Beside the Poets’ Corner race. 

We blush! we blush! Strike other strains, 
Fill high the cup with ddam’s wine; 

Let maudlin poets rack their brains, 

To praise the offspring of the vine. 

Hark ! rising nobly in the van, 

Now answers each bold temp’rance man. 





Fill high the cup with Adam’s wine ! 
We will not think of Drury Lane, 
Nor Covent Garden’s fate divine, 

By foreigners and Leaguers ta’en. 
Oh for the days of Kemble ! when 
The actors were our countrymen. 


The tyrant with the humpback’d mien, 
The drama’s best and greatest friend,— 
That tyrant was the elder Kean. 

Oh that the present hour would lend 
Another actor of the kind ! 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


We have the country dance as yet, 
But cotillons and jigs are gone ; 

Of the two shuffles, why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one! 

We have the concerts Jullien gave, 
And polkas, waltzes, many a stave. 
Fill high the bowl with Adam’s wine ! 
On Sligo’s rock and Kerry’s shore 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the temp’rance mothers bore ; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown 
That Father Mathew names his own. 
We fear for freedom when the Pate 
Have got their darling cry Repale ; - 
They'll quarrel like Kilkenny cats, 
From Connemara to Kinsale : 

We tremble for their good King Dan — 
A sceptreless, heart-broken man. 
Place me on Tara’s lonely hill, 

And, looking with prophetic squint 
O’er fertile valleys, laugh my fill, 

At Ireland’s tribute, and the rint; 

A land of dupes would ne’er be mine— 
Dash down that cup of Adam’s wine ! 


a 





* Bergmann, the German traveller, in his aceount of his long rambles and residence amongst the Kalmucks, makes 


acquainted with the delirious vanity which possesses these meee Their notion is, that excellence of every kee 
eal! 


ion in the least things as in the greatest, is briefly ¢ 


ing it Kalmuchkish. Aeccordi 


, their 
, and their vast national poem, {doubtless ly hideous] they hold to be the immediate gifts of inspiration: s=4 
BET ce Gale, woe eee Sean Se from the lips of their mothers. This great poem, by the way, measur’ 
(if I remember) seventeen mle ght. h ; but the most learned man amongst them, in fact a monster of erudities, 
never read farther than the eighth mile-stone. he could repeat by heart was little more than a mile and a half ; a4, 
indeed, that was found too much for the choleric part of his audience. Even the Kalmuek face, which to us foolish Raropss™ 
looks so unnecessarily flat and ogre-like, these honest Tartars have ascertained to be the classical model of huma* 


beauty,— which, in fact, it is, upom the principle of those people who bold that the chief use of a 


is—to frighten one’s enemy: 









ee unre aers ! 


Ay upholsterer gets an order to fit up, in a 
first-rate style, the mansion-house of a young 

tleman who has just succeeded to his paternal 
estate. The order is large; but that is a com- 
mendable quality, for the estate is large, too, — 
and, contemplating its broad woodlands and 
fruitful meadows, the mahogany heart of the 
upholsterer grows glad within him, and he says 


of his long bill, “ It is as good as the bank.” He | 


awards it, in his secret thoughts, that compliment 
which the Americans consider the greatest of all, 
and which they express by saying of any thing, 
that “It is actually equal to cash.” 


snd the bill is unpaid. Every twelvemonth it is 


becoming nominally more valuable, but in its | 


real nature more precarious and questionable. Its 
owner hears some incomprehensible statement, 
that the dashing young laird is no more owner of 
his fine estate, than the captain is owner of the 
man-of-war he commands. He is informed that 
some one, who was real owner of that estate a 
hundred and fifty years ago, being armed with 
that despotism which the legislature cannot of 
itself use, but which it can bestow on individuals, 
had fixed that, thereafter, to all eternity, no one 
should be owner of that land; that it should be 
excluded from commerce and from human con- 
trol; and that a certain series of persons, gene- 
alogically expected to come into existence, should 
successively have the privilege of enjoying its 
fruits, so long as they lived. The upholsterer is 
told, that if he had made himself acquainted with 
the practice of the feudal law, and had devoted 
himself to the study of a certain record preserved 
in Edinburgh, called the Register of Tailzits, he 
would have found out how the matter lay ; and 


that, not having adopted these very obvious pre- | 


cautions, he must take the consequences, and 
content himself with such a percentage on his 
debt, as the numbers of his fellow-sufferers may 
limit his proportion of the accessible funds to. 
Such is the working of the law of Entail ; yet 
this is not the only type of its pernicious influence. 
There is a troop of younger sons. Their father is 
a large landed proprietor ; but the estate is tied 
up, and he cannot apportion it among them. The 
eldest must draw the whole annual income; and 
the greatness of the estate he enjoys, renders it 
all the more necessary that his younger brothers 
should be suitably provided for as gentlemen. To 
bring up the cadets to some secondary drudging 
Profession, when the eldest is so splendidly pro- 
vided for, would be a scandalous instance of in- 
‘quality and partiality. What, then, can be done 
With them, but give them some means of pillaging 


the country? The offices they are to receive must 


be so much the more gentlemanly, because their 
brother has so fine an estate. 

Is it not a wonderful instance of human patience 
under wrong, that such a thing has been endured 
‘28 country where so much power of self-redress 


SCOTTISH 





ENTAILS. 


lies in the hands of the sufferers? Yes, they have 
borne it all with exemplary patience and forbear- 
ance. The unembodied public at large — the 
people who buy and sell, and are not united as a 
particular “interest "—are the most patient, meek, 
long-enduring society in Christendom. Corpora- 
tions or interests would not touch the loads they 





Alas, un- | 
- thinking upholsterer! year after year passes by, 


| bear, with the little finger. But an interest is 
becoming embarked in the matter,— no less an 
interest than that all-powerful and all-dignified, 
| though so lately cheated one, “ The Landed.” A 
'meeting of Scottish gentlemen connected with 
entailed estates has been held, and it is understood 
that some measures are to be taken with a view 
to an alteration of the Entail law. 

Remembering that we had once spoken on this 
subject, but not recollecting precisely to what 
effect, we turn up Tait’s Magazine for May 1833, 
and there amid some remarks on the Entail bills 
brought in by Mr. Kennedy, we find the following 
words, which certainly deserve to hold their place 
among political prophesyings : — “ When the Corn 


Laws are abolished, the landlords will be the most 


clamorous for the abolition of all restriction. One 
abuse is shouldered upon another, and they all tumble 
when the lowermost falls.” And so, now that 
landed proprietors are not to levy a tax on the 
people, and the agriculturist is to get the value of 
what he brings into the market, along with all 
the rest of the world—now that he is, to use the 
expressive term of Lord Francis Egerton, a mere 
manufacturer of grain, the lairds see that their 
raw material must be released from the glittering 
bondage with which the pride and folly of their 
ancestors have enthralled it. And surely noinstance 
of national pride and folly is so intense and pre- 
| posterous as this same Scottish Entail system. 
Our posterity will no more give credit to the full 
extent of its practical absurdities, than they will 
believe in the devotion to animal magnetism and 
homeopathy, or any other leading aberrations of 
our age. The absurdities of genealogy and 
heraldry are comparatively speaking innocent 
playthings. At the very worst, they bring upon 
their victims surcharges for omission to return 
armorial bearings in tax schedules, or befool 
Bristol merchants with imaginary pedigrees in- 
vented by ingenious Chattertons. Vain and paltry 
as are the propensities involved in these matters, 
thus trifling are the toys with which they teach 
their foolish votaries to play. The passion and 
the indulgence are worthy counterparts. But in 
this law of Entail, the vainest of the coxcombries 
that prompts a Chinese dignitary to — after 
a peacock’s feather or a silk button, is allowed to 
interfere with the most solid interests of the coun- 
try, and the administration of justice between man 
and man. MacGubbin is lord over fifty acres of 
arable land and meadow in the parish of Tailzie. 
Mactiubbin being possessed of the desire of im- 
mortality, decrees that the said “fifty acres shall 
never be divided, shall never be sold, shall never 
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be seized by the creditors of the holder, shall 
never be distributed by the holder among his 
children ; but that they shall through ever- 
lasting time be in the possession of the person 
who is the representative, according to a certain line 
of descent, of some person or other of his choice, 
no matter whom. In one thing only can the 
despotic will of MacGubbin be counteracted. He 
may decree that the heirs-male of A or B, to the 
end of time, shall possess his acres, but he cannot 
assure a succession of such heirs-male. In all 
other matters, his decree is as irrevocable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. The succession 
of the Crown has been changed — the septennial 
act has passed —the old ecclesiastical courts of 
Scotland have been abolished — the constitutional 
character of the House of Commons has been 
revolutionized by the Reform act—the municipal 
corporations have been popularized —the Corn 
Laws have been made and unmade — all these 
things have been done since MacGubbin passed 
his decree, making law for the future fate of his 
fifty acres,—and it remains firm, unmoved, and 
immovable ! 

In reality, this system has no friends. No one 
ever ventured to speak in its favour as people 
have spoken in favour of the corn-laws, or the 
Irish church establishment. In the correspon- 
dence of the Scottish and English lawyers, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, it is condemned 
without reservation. “As to your land rights,” | 
says Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, writing to Lord 
Kaimes, “ I should be for beginning with abolish- 
ing the strict tailzies, at least in futuro ; which 
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not only differ from the genius of the English 
law, that abhors perpetuities, but are manifestly | 
prejudicial to the national interest of Scotland, | 
which is now rising in trade, and will, I hope, | 
greatly increase in it. The taking so much of. 
the lands extra commercium, is inconsistent with a 
commercial country.” In the same manner Lord 
Mansfield treated the institution as something 
which no man, not the victim of childish pre- 
judices, could defend. Talking of himself and 
the Duke of Argyle, he said, “ We agreed that an | 
abolition of Entails ought not to be forced upon | 
the country, contrary to their own inclinations ; | 
but to make the yoke gall the more, that no relief | 
should be given by parliament to make them | 
easier. I insisted for an exception as to a 
general bill to give a power of leasing, as a matter | 
of infinite consequence to the whole community. | 
When the country wishes to break Entails, the | 
parliament will most readily come into it; but I | 
doubt the general sense of the land proprietors | 
continues still in favour of them.” * | 
All men are naturally despots, and would lay 
down rules for the guidance of all posterity, if 
all posterity could be compelled to obey them. 
The essence of just legislation is, that the com- | 
munity at large should be armed against this 
interfering spirit in individuals, and should treat | 
their manifestations of it as waste paper. The 





i 
* Tytler’s Life of Kaimes, i, 214 






principles on which all property and justice ay 
founded, permit a man who has made or has 
honestly acquired property to decide who shall be 
the next possessor after he himself ceases to en} 
it. The right to dispose of that which he possesses 
is so dear to every man, and it is so essential ap 
element of free action, that without it manking 
would lose their chief inducement to energy and 
enterprise, and life would lose one of its 
charms. But we counteract the benefit if we 
carry it farther, and enable the citizen to fix thos 
marks that are to individualizethe owners of his soil 
for centuries after he is dead. Such free enjoyment 
of property is like the American's freedom to wallop 
his own nigger, the free privilege of doing mischief, 
We stand almost, if not quite alone, throughout 
Europe in this matter. The French jurists and 
economists of last century denounced the system 
with a unanimous voice; and, not abiding the 
sweep of the revolution, it was virtually abolished 
in 1747, by a restrictive measure passed under the 
auspices of that noble reformer of the law, the 
Chancellor D’Aguessau. In England, the struggle 
between the aristocracy in parliament, and the 
stubborn common lawyers of Westminster Hall, 
fighting for their beloved principle, —that the 
law abhors perpetuities,—has been long and bitter, 
The real loves ani hatreds of your common 
lawyer are measured by the Platonic loves and 
hatreds of the law ; and with unflagging ardour, he 
has fought the battles of his mistress, century 
after century. The war against entails would 
make an amusing history. Before the interven- 
tion of statute, they were only so much soiled 
parchment, for the law “ abhorreth perpetuities.” 
Then, however, came the statute de donis, which 
required the courts to give effect to the will and 
intention of the donor. It was not quite consis 
tent with the functions of a judge to refuse to give 
effect to an act of Parliament ; and Westminster 
Hall was nearly, but not quite, at its wit’s end, to 
keep alive the beloved common law’s horror of 
perpetuities. The matter was accomplished by 
one of those “fictions” which we unimaginative 
people in Scotland find it so difficult to compre 
hend the philosophy of, and the “ Common 
Recovery” was invented. This was, virtually, § 
collusive action at law, in which the person who, 
if it had been a real attempt by some stranger to 
get possession of the estate, would have defended 
it, allowed it to be carried off by not supporting 
his title. Being thus freed of the fetters of the 
Entail, and held by a new and free title, the 
decision of a court, the property and possession 
might thereafter be settled as the accomplices to the 


_ transaction might arrange. Lest in this unprofes 


sional way of stating the matter we should be guilty 
of irreverence to the sovereign lady Common Law, 
we shall give the reader an account of it in the 
words of the Real Property commissioners, wh? 
say,— 

“A common recovery is a judgment in a ficti- 


tious suit, in the nature of a real action, brought 


by the demandant against the tenant of the 
who vouches some person to warrant the lands, 
and judgment is given for the demandant t 
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recover them against the tenant, in consequence of 
the person vouched, or the person last vouched, if 
there should be more than one vouchee making 
default to the title to the lands, which title he is 
su to have warranted. In a recovery, the 
process of a real action is pursued through- 
out, and no compromise takes place as in a fine. 

“The principal use of a recovery is to enable a 
tenant in tail to bar, not only his estate tail, but 
also all remainders, conditions, collateral limita- 
tions, and charges, not prior to the estate tail, and 
to acquire or pass a fee simple, or an estate com- 
mensurate with the estate of the settler.” 

At length Westminster Hall got tired of this 
mummery, and the act 3 & 4 Wil. IV. c. 74, 
was passed for abolishing fines or recoveries, and 
enabling people to “ dock” entails, as it is elegantly 
called, by an ordinary conveyance enrolled. 

Even in Scotland, the law showed some disposi- 
tion to have a quarrel with perpetuities. When 


entails were made with clauses in the most distinct | 


manner limiting the succession of any estate to a 
definite series of heirs, if any one of them did, not- 
withstanding, treat it as his own, the law would 


not interfere. It said, true, the entailer directed | 


so and so in his settlement, but the heir in posses- 
sion has changed this destination,—the proprietor 
is entitled to change his predecessor’s deed of settle- 
ment as freely as his own. A clause was next 


invented called the “ irritant clause,” by which the | 
person contravening the limitations of the entail | 
was to forfeit the right to the property. Still the | 


law would not interfere. It was true that he was 
declared to have forfeited the title, but who was 
entitled to take it? It was not like an estate held 
by a false title, which must be given over to the 
person with the true title. Still perpetuities seemed 
to suffer under the hatred of the law of Scotland. 
At length an ingenious man invented a “ resolu- 
tive clause,” as it was termed, by which the right 
forfeited by one person devolved on another, in 
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the case of a contravention. Here the breach of 
the entail not only put an end to one man’s title, 
but created a title in another. Poor Scottish Law 
now shook her head and gave up the battle. The 
| Sons of Zeruiah were too strong for her. Still, 
however, a sort of guerilla warfare is kept up 
‘ against entails. They are not swept off in pla- 
| toons, but they are picked down in considerable 
_numbers at single shots. Law says, that entails 
or Tailzies as they are scientifically called, are to 
be interpreted strictissimi juris, which means, 
that the will and intention of parties is to go for 
nothing : that words are to be interpreted in one 
strict sense, and that any flaw, however slight, is 
_to be held a fatal canker in an entail. This has 
held out occasional flattering visions to poor rela- 
_tions—it has been a “full security of waking 
bliss” to lawyers. 
| We hope that on the present occasion the coun- 
| try will take up the matter, and cry out for the 
sweeping of the whole offensive system out of our 
law. From 1833 to 1836 a series of measures 
_was brought in for modifying the law, which 
beyond doubt, if they had passed, would have left 
much opportunity for Jegal jugglery. The Judges 
of the Court of Session were desired to report to 
Parliament on these measures, and they did so at 
considerable length and with much candour. * 
Eight words of this Report are enough for our 
present purpose: it says, with reference to the bill, 
“Its provisions may be evaded in various ways,” 
and then the ways are pointed out. From this 
Report, the public may take safely the hint of 
not being contented with a modification of the 
law. It ends with reasons against any extensive 
change; the most cogent of which is, that 
much land would be thrown into the market. 
Such is always the style and character of the 
objections to the removal of a nuisance ; people of 
weak nerves are warned not to meddle with it, 
because stirring it makes it the more offensive. 
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Narratires of Remarkable Criminal Trials. Translated 
from the German of Anselm Ritter von Feuerbach, 
by Lady Daff Gordon. Octavo, pp. 368. London: 
John Murray. 

Ler all those who love to “ sup full of horrors,” come 
hither, and be satiated. A magistrate, who was for 


many years the president of the Central Criminal Court | 


of & populous province of Bavaria seems to have been 
smitten with a passion for penetrating into the blackest 
recesses of human hearts, and for divining or conjeeturing 
the hidden springs of their depraved action. With the 
minute fidelity of a penny-a-liner, he traces the revolting 
history of the worst of criminals from the cradle to the 
waffold. What is perhaps more extraordinary, an 
English lady has chosen to give this curious compilation 
= improved English dress; in which guise one is, by a 
“range sort of fascination, constrained to peruse its 
horrible or loathsome details. Any Englishman, qualified 








* Commons’ Papers, 1835, No, 163, 
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like the President Feuerbach, or even an inferior person, 
might, no doubt, from the file of The Times newspaper, 
for the last thirty years, produce a book as wonderful, 
and not less horrible; but, meanwhile, no one has yet 
thought of such an achievement, and there are, besider, 
principles in the criminal law of Bavaria and other 
German States, where the tortures formerly applied to 
the limbs, are now reserved for the mind of the criminal, 
that force long, frequent, circumstantial confessions, 
which, though mixed up with much falsehood, yet lay 
bare in a singular way the mysteries of iniquity, and 
enable the reader to trace, one by one, the steps of 
the dowuward career from venial error to vice and 
the most diabolical crime. 
Lady Daff Gordon has, we make no question, performed 
| @ most useful office in cutting short the labours of 
President Feuerbach by full two-thirds. Of the fourteen 
eases recorded in the volume, the greater number are 
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brutal and atrocious murders committed for the most 
sordid and paltry objects of gain, by beings so utterly 
depraved, that “the common damned” must disclaim 
community of nature with them. But a few of the 
cases possess a deep tragic interest. “The Kleinschrot 
family, or the Parricides of the Black Mill,” is of this 
kind, and suggests the necessity of some change in social 
institutions, which may give a whole innocent family, a 
wife with her grown up sons and daughters, protection 
against the cruelty and vices of the detestable father, 


whose conduct tempts, and goes far to extenuate their | 
guilt in his assassination. Another remarkable case is | 


that of Francis Riembauer, a priest, termed the Tar- 
tuffe of reallife. The real history of Riembauer embodies 
a more severe attack upon the religion of which he was 
a minister, than volumes written to expose the principles 
and practices of the Jesuits. He is described as a man 
of superior abilities and great learning, who in different 
places performed the functions of a parish priest with 
much honour to himself. 


From the commencement of his ecclesiastical career, 
he was so remarkable for his talents and virtues as to 
be held up as a model to other priests. His stately 
figure and handsome face, his persuasive eloquence and 
insinuating manners, gained him general good will. He 


rformed his clerical duties with punctuality, dignity, | 
oar oc “25 tee a aaah Mme aaa matte | 16d Ge the. Recuiite mender af which ts Ges cal 


and grace, and his outward demeanour was decorum 
itself. His leisure hours —at least until his removal to 
Pirkwang, where the purchase of a small property 
involved him in agricultural pursuits—-were passed in 
reading and study. And when those priests to whom 
he was attached as chaplain, expressed their admiration 
of his zeal for learning, he replied that this was the 
proper calling of the clergy, who ought not to concern 
themselves with worldly affairs. His preaching was 
distinguished for fire and unction, and out of church, as 
well as in it, he declaimed against the corruptions of 
the world: his soft words and gentle manners seemed 
those of a saint living in communion with God, and in 
charity with his neighbour. He always walked out of 
church smiling, with his head on one side, his eyes half 
closed and fixed upon the ground, and his hands folded. 


Riembauer was, however, even thus early suspected, 
both by some of his brethren and of his penitents, and 


also by some prudent fathers and husbands, who, though | 


highly honoured by the visits of so holy a man, took 
good care to keep their wives and daughters out of his 
way- His life was most licentious, and the most profli- 
gate libertine must have yielded to this hypocrite in the 
powers, as in the opportunities, which he had of seduction. 


In order to quiet the conscience and secure the fidelity | 


of those concubines with whom he intended to live for 
any length of time, Riembauer used to perform the 
marriage service over them, uniting in his own person 
the characters of priest and bridegroom. Catherine 
Frauenknecht asserted that, hidden behind Riembauer’s 
bed, she witnessed the strange espousals of her sister 
Magdalena ; that Riembauer repeated all the usual 
prayers and exhortations, and placed a gold wedding- 
ring on her sister’s finger. Anna Weninger said that 
the same thing took place at her union with him, but 


was not sure whether the priestly bridegroom performed | 


the ceremony clad in his stole and with burning candles, 
ornot. He himself denied having thus profaned his 
sacred functions, but confessed that he had instructed 
his mistresses in the duties of the married state, and 
then given and received a formal promise. He was very 
earnest in persuading his female penitents that they 
might safely permit themselves certain sins with the 
saints of the Lord. ; ; , . 

Without having read Moliére, Riembauer thoroughly 
understood not only how to sin in secret, and to appear 
before the world as a saint, but also how to keep an 
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amicable account with heaven for sins already committed, 
or to be committed hereafter. 

These errors and frailties were not his sins, but the 
sins of celibacy; and casuistry furnished him wig 
arguments to prove that in procreating illegitimat 
children he was instrumental in extending the ki 
of God; that, therefore, this conduct, far from bej 
reprehensible, was praiseworthy, and agreeable in the 





sight of Heaven. “I considered,” these are his 
“Ist, That reason tells us that it cannot be unlawful ty 


_ beget a child; for to call into existence an immortal and 


rational being is a good deed. It is thus that a may 
becomes in a peculiar manner the image of God, with 
whom he co-operates in the creation of a human being, 
as is said by Saint Clement of Alexandria; 2d, Tha 
it cannot be contrary to God’s ordinances, for thus jt is 
that the number of the elect is increased; 3d, Neither 
is it against the decrees of the Church, if the child be 
educated in the Christian faith; 4th, Nor against the 
interests of the State, provided this member of it receive 
moral and civil instruction, so as to become a good citizen 
and faithful subject, and provided the mother of the 


| child be not forsaken. I frequently considered all these 
_ arguments, which were supported by the history of the 


church, and by my own experience. My conscience was 
thus made easy under these errors of celibacy.” 


For his own sake, Riembauer endeavoured to keep 


_the women he debauched quiet, by providing for them 


and their children; and the failure of this, in one instanee, 


good many years after its perpetration. He was 
living at a farm, of which he had defrauded the owners, 
with a daughter of the family as his mistress, when & 
girl named Anna Eichstédter, by whom he had had 4 
child, came to implore that he would keep his promise 
of taking her home as his housekeeper, and dismiss bis 
present mistress. He took her up stairs to his chamber, 
deliberately cut her throat, and afterwards buried the 
body in a kind of closet or out-house below. From 
infatuation and cupidity, he kept the murdered girl's 
umbrella and some other articles; but, besides this, the 
most complete proof brought home the crime to him, ia 
| spite of his attempts to implicate innocent persons. His 
| ingenious casuistry and the subtlety of his pleadings 
| may remind the English reader of the defence of Eugené 
| Aram. At length he made a clean breast, or as much 
| of the truth was dragged out of him as can ever be 
obtained on this side of Time. He said— 


His motive to the crime was the dread lest Ann 


Eichstidter should unmask him before the world, rob 


him of his honour and good name, and ruin his prospett 
of preferment. Anna declared, said Riembauer, “ when 
I met her at Ratisbon, that she would not part from 
me. I represented to her most strongly that it wa 
impossible for me to take her, but all in vain. My 
position, my reputation, every thing that was 

and dear to me, would be endangered by her coming # 
Lauterbach. I thought within myself,‘ What is to dé 
done should she come!’ and I suddenly remembere 
the maxim laid down by Father Benedict Stattler @ 
his Ethica Christiana, according to which it is la 

to deprive another of life, when honour and repa 
cannot be otherwise maintained ; for honour is of highet 
value than life, and the law of necessity holds good 
against those who attack our honour, as much as 
robbers. I thought over this maxim, which Profeset 
St-——— used formerly to explain to us young ecclesiat 
tics in his lectures; and finding that it exactly applied 
to my own predicament, | took it as my dictamen 
ticum. My honour, thought I, will be lost, shou 

| wicked woman come to Lauterbach and carry her 

| into execution. I shall be suspended by the consisterys 
_my property will be forfeited, and my name will be 
| come a reproach and a byword throughout the dioces- 


| Although I had considered this maxim of Stattler’s 
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past, and applied it to my own position, still 
au idea,and I had not yet formed any plan 


for patting it in practice.” 
He goes on to tell, that when he had got the girl up 
into his room, he went down stairs under pretence of 
some beer for her, and brought up a bread- 
knife and his razor. The unhappy girl, he asserted, at 
this moment— 


reiterated her demands with great violence and many 
threats of denouncing him to justice and before the con- 
sistory, and of publishing his true character every where. 
At this critical moment Father Stattler’s maxim again 
recurred to his mind, and he seized the bread-knife and 
stabbed Eichstadter with it on the right side of her 
throat; but finding the knife too blunt, he dropped it, 
and she endeavoured to defend herself. He then held 
her by the throat, gave her a heavy blow on the back of 
her head, thrust his fingers into her mouth, and tried to 
choke her, exhorting her in the meantime, to repentance 
and confession, as she must die. She replied by ear- 
nestly entreating him to spare her life. “ Then,” said 
he,“ I took the razor out of my pocket, embraced her 
from behind, and with my right hand put the blade to 
ber throat, while with my left I forced it into her wind- 
pipe. I instantly perceived by her sobs that I had 
made a deép incision, and I dropped the razor. She 
remained standing for three or four minutes, during 
which I said to her, ‘ Mariandel, I pray to God and to 
you for pardon: you would have it so. Pray to God 
for forgiveness of your sins, and I will give you absolu- 
tion.’ I accordingly gave it her, as it was in casu neces- 
titatis. She then tottered, as if her knees were failing 
under her; and I took her under the arms, and let her | 











down gently; for a few minutes longer I gare her reli- 
gious consolation as she lay on the floor, until she began | 


to kick and struggle, and presently breathed her last.” | 


There is something horribly burlesque in the idea of | 
the murderer, his hands reeking with her blood, giving | 
absolution to his victim, which carries more powerful | 
refutation of certain doctrines as to the offices of the | 
priest, held by Romanists and contended for by Puseyites, 
than volumes of argument. Something, too, is laid 
bare, more than equivocal, in that system of spiritual | 
training which led this wretched man to cling to the | 
refuge of lies which he found, or pretended to find, in | 
the books and the authorities which he said were guid- | 
ing his judgment. | 

Sometimes he would quote the doctrine that all means 
are justified by the end; and would prove that his purpose 
being noble, his action could not be criminal. “ 1 had no 
object but that of preventing the many evils and sins 
arnsing from public scandal, and of upholding the hon- 
our of the clergy and the reverence due to my sacred | 
calling. Had I not stood in such high consideration 
with the people, 1 might more readily have submitted 
the disgrace. But I foresaw that the discovery of my | 
time would bring with it a train of evils; that many 
men would henceforth think all sins permitted; some | 
Would cease to believe in God, others would no longer | 
hold any thing sacred.” 


Thus this foul murder was committed bya priest forthe | 
glory of God;” and, in concluding his confession, though 
prevaricating and lying as long as possible, he said, “I | 
have nothing further to tell about this sad story, save my 
silent grief and sorrow, and that / hare applied frequent | 
wasses for the soul of Anna Eichstidter,” — for the soul | 
of her to whom he had administered Absolution in her 
éying agony! This man was not executed,—that might 
have brought a stigma on the priesthood,—but he was 

to severe imprisonment in a fortress for life. 
If such be the fearful religious delusions of a man of 
ereat intellect and erudition like Riembauer, need we 
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be surprised at the following trait of another criminal, 
a turner of Augsburg—the scene of many of the crimes 
recorded,—who murdered a poor char-woman, in whose 
house he lodged, in the hope of obtaining some trifle of 
money which she was supposed to possess, 

Among other things found upon him was a tattered 

ket book, pecan ot a semackedts document printed 
n the form of a patent at Cologne, and adorned with 
the effigies of a number of saints: it purported to be a 


letter written from heaven by Jesus Christ himself, and 


brought down to earth by the archange! Michael, grant- 
ing full absolution for al! sins and crimes, however hor- 
rible; in short, a patent well worthy to be worn by 
robbers, thieves, and murderers. 

This sort of incidental information about the habits of 
life, and actual manners of the people of Bavaria, imparts 
interest to the dark and repulsive catalogue of crimes 
contained in this volume. The guilt of the man who 
held the patent of St. Michael, was corroborated by one 
of those remarkable circumstances which confirm the say- 
ing that “ murder will not hide.” While cutting up the 
body of the murdered woman to throw it into a hole in 
the ceiling of a loft of her house, a brass ring which he 
wore on his little finger, had been rubbed off, and it lodged 
in the bend of the elbow of the corpse. There the 
“ Tell-tale ring”? was found when the body was diseo- 
vered and examined. When this ring, with several 
other articles, was shown to the murderer, he, little 
guessing where it had been found, at once claimed it as 
a ring which he had long worn, and had accidentally 
lost, he knew not how, some weeks before. The example 
of this murderer, who had been a deserter and a thief, 
“ affords,” says the worthy Feuerbach, “a proof that 
there exists in the heart of Europe, human beings as 
deficient in moral and intellectual culture as the savages 
of New Zealand.” The savages of New Zealand are 
libelled by comparison with his heroes. To conclude 


| we cannot say that we regard this as a healthy work; 


but it is not without instruction, and possesses only too 
great interest of the horrible kind we have deseribed. 


The Reformation and Anti-Reformation in Bohemia. 
From the German. Two volumes. London: Houlston 
& Stoneman. 


This work, though not of particular interest to the 
general run of English readers, fills up a gap in German 
Church History, and brings before us the names and 
the sufferings of many persecuted for conscience’ sake, 
of whom, in this country, nothing is known, or bat little. 
To those who, from their profession, ought to be inti- 
mately conversant with Ecclesiastical History, and 
especially with every movement of the Protestant Re- 
formation over all Europe, the work must be of impor- 
tance, as one of many subsidiary to their regular studies 
and inquiries. Some of the incidents and characters 


are as full of romantic and pathetic interest as any thing 


recorded in the annals of English or Scottish religious 
persecution and martyrdom. The work offers many in- 


teresting passages for extract, but none more touching 
than the acconnt of the sufferings of the “ Evangelicals” 
after the fatal battle of White Hill,—the Bothwell- 
Bridge of Bohemia. 

Before we speak of the formal anti-reformation 
through the instrumentality of the Jesuits and Lichten- 
stein's we shall first take a view of the case 
of the subdued Protestants. Ferdinand himself desired 
to act leniently, since experience had taught him that 
the application of severe measures in matters of religion 
did not produce the desired effect ; and, after the battle, 
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Inglau, by Tiefenbach, to those who should lay down 
their arms and surrender themselves. And it is true 
that three months passed without inquisition, or any 
attempt at punishment ; excepting that the boldness of 
some few officers and their soldiers overstepped the 
usual bounds. Besides the scenes of bloodshed, cruelty 
and insult of all kinds, already mentioned, which the 


soldiers were permitted to perpetrate, soon after the | 


capture of Prague, we have particularly to remark, that 
the evangelical clergy were tormented wherever they 
fell into their hands, and that their hatred to the Elector 
Palatine was exhibited in every possible way. Thus, 
for example, in 1622, a citizen of Prague, named John 
Libertanus, had his house filled with soldiers, and was 
obliged to pay five hundred dollars penalty, merely for 
naming his new-born son “ Frederic.” The portraitures 
of the unfortunate king were broken and trampled upon; 
whoever had any was maltreated ; no one was even tu 
think of him. , , 


fair promises of pardon were held out, especially at | presented themselves, and, uncalled for, greatly 


' 
; 
' 


| 


the condemned by their dissimulating attempts to mak: 
them embrace their religion, under the pretence that 
their lives might yet be spared. But as they remained 
immovable, these priests called heaven and earth te 
witness, that they were clear of the eternal ; 
en who so obstinately rejected the grace » 
On the Sunday, those confined in the town-hall had 4 
very remarkable communion. M. Werbenius was wit, 
them holding religious conversation, when the inspecter 
came in and reminded them that it was meal-time 
They looked at each other, and assured him they desired 
no earthly food. Nevertheless, their bodies required 
some refreshment, and arrangements were accordingly 
made. One laid the cloth, another the plates, a third 
brought water to wash, a fourth said grace, and a &f 
observed, that this was their last meal upon earth, and 
the next morning they should partake of the supper with 
Christ in heaven. This being misconstrued by the 


Three months passed, during which every pulse beat | Romish prefect of the town-hall, when he went out t 
either with revenge or fear. But at length the evening | his people, he ironically exclaimed : “ They think tha 
of the mournful 20th of February, 1621, arrived, when Christ keeps cooks for them in heaven!” When this was 
the late directors and defenders, all formerly men of | repeated, Veit Jaksch, a clergyman, observed, “ that 
importance, and most of them venerable for age, were Jesus, too, had a troublesome spectator at his supper, 
suddenly seized by order of the governor Lichtenstein, ; Judas Iscariot.” In the meantime it was announeed, 
and thrown into prison. There they continued in great | that the barons and noblemen were being conveyed from 


anxiety. 
able to learn any thing of their fate. In the month of 
May, they were visited by some commissaries, whose 
appearance was the more painful to the prisoners, be- 
cause they discovered in them former brethren of the 


| 
| 
| 


March and April passed, and no one was | the castle to the town-hall, where the stage of blood had 


been erected. In order to receive them, they ran to the 
windows, and singing the forty-fourth Psalm, saluted 
them aluud. But the people sighed and wept. 

The whole night was spent in religious hymns, prayer 


faith, who had lately apostatized. These made many | pious conversation, and mutual consolation. They er- 
inquiries, and proposed several questions to them. But | horted one another to firmness, to overcome the world 
as they believed they had been guilty of no crime, and | with courage, and to give their posterity an example of 
thought they had a good cause, none prayed for mercy. | faithfulness. Having sung the eighty-sixth Psalm, Joho 


Their spirit had not yet been broken. . . . . 

The prisoners consisted of fifty men, remarkably dis- 
tinguished for their love of religion, prudence, and firm- 
ness of mind, who had spent the period of their youth in 
the arts,in arms, or upon foreign travel, and their subse- 
quent years in attending to the affairs of church and 


gave counsel for the general good; in a word, they were 
the ornament of their country, and the defence and sup- 
port of the nation. ° ° . 

In May, they proceeded to examine those who were 


| 
| 
' 


| 
| 


Kutnauer repeated the last verse, “ Show me a token for 
good.” They indeed desired that God might, on the 
next day, give them some wonderful token in their 
favour; but Werbenius exhorted them to be satisfied with 
having so much to sweeten their death. On Sunday, 


_Lippach from the pulpit exhorted the people to pray for 
state; they acquainted the careless with their danger, | 


encouraged the considerate, sought unity, and continually | 


the unfortunate prisoners. All wept. In the afternoon 

service, Jessenius, Riippel, and Hauenschild, requested 

the forgiveness of all if they had ever offended any. 
Towards the dawn of the morning they washed them- 


_ Selves, and changed their clothes, as though they were 


imprisoned. The judges and inquisitors, with some of | 
the nobility, importuned the culprits with visits, and a | 
thousand frivolous questions, in order to elicit from them | 
something which had never happened. It was on one | 


of these occasions that Count Schlik, impatient at his 
wearisome examination, opened his vest, and making 
bare his breast, exclaimed : “ Tear this body in pieces, 


and examine its inmost parts, and ye shall find nothing | 


but what we have already declared in the apologies. 
Love of liberty and religion alone have constrained us 


peror’s sword to conquer, and to be put in your hands, 
may His will be done!” Budowa and Otto Losz spoke 


going to a wedding, and so well arranged their knightly 
dresses, even to the frills, that there was nothing left t 
be done upon the scaffold in this respect. But Kutnaser 
still continued to pray God that he would show & sig 
to attest their innocence; and it tended to their console 
tion when they perceived, through the windows of th 
prison, a splendid rainbow, at which all the people 
gazed with amazement. , ‘ , : 

The first that died was Joachim Andreas Schlik, Cou 
of Passau and Ellbogen, chief-justice under Frederick ; 


_he was also administrator of Upper Lusatia, and 
to draw the sword. But as God has permitted the Em- | 


to the same effect; assuring them that though the cause | 
of the states had not been brought to a successful issue, | 


it had nevertheless not become worse. 


We pass the trials and sentences, to see the manner 
in which these martyrs bore their final sufferings. 


been chosen one of the directors. He was now fifty 
years old; descended from an ancient and illustrio® 
family; spirited, virtuous, and heroic, he was also B® 
dest, pious, active, and peaceful. After the conquest by 
Ferdinand, he first fled to his relatives in Fried 
and thence to Saxony, where, having been discov 


the Elector thought it his duty to deliver him & 


It was announced to the condemned that their execu- | 


tion should take place on the 2lst of June; that every 
one might look to his own soul, and have either a Jesuit, 
a capuchin monk, or a clergyman of the Augsburg con- 
fession, to prepare them for death. But no one was to 
expect a clergyman of the “ Bohemian brethren.” 


Such an one was on no account to be admitted. This | 


affected about half the number of the condemned, and 
was very painful to them; and was done, either from the 
old hatred against that party, or in order to delude the 


Elector of Saxony and the Lutherans into a belief that | 


the Emperor was less hostile to their religion. 


although in his youth Schlik had done him great 


vices, and had even afterwards proposed him for th 
crown of Bohemia. After the sentence of death (esp® 
cially when he had been informed that he was # 
quartered, and his limbs exposed at a cross-road,) bis 
discourse manifested great firmness of mind. When t 
clock struck five, and the discharge of the gun from th 
castle was heard, Schlik said (as Harant informed 
clergyman Honezchlamsky,) “ That is the signal, I 

go first. But thou, O Lord Jesus Christ, have merey 
upon me!” At the same time the imperial office” 
entered and announced that the hour of execution had 
arrived, and that they should hold themselves 
when they should be called. Then came the city officert 


Large numbers of the Jesuits and Capuchins now | and called Schlik; who, unbound, dressed in black 
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ith a er book in his hand, was led by four 
and wie leigynes. As he descended the stairs, there 

two German Jesuits, one of whom, P. Sedetius, 
ssid, “ My lord count, consider well.” But he imme- 
distely replied: “Leave me alone!” When he had 
reached the scaffold, and beheld the sun, he said : “ Sun 
of Jesus Christ, grant that I may come 
to thy light through the shadow of death.” He then 
walked to and fro, pensively, but with so much dignity 
and firmness that even the judges could not refrain from 
tears. After having prayed, and stmpped himself, with 
the assistance of his page, he knelt down upon a black 
cloth, spread out for the purpose, and received the dead- 
ly stroke of the sword. Then his right hand was cut 
of, which was put upon a lance, and his head upon 
another, to be set up on the bridge-tower. His body, 
without being touched by the executioner, was carried 
from the stage by six men in black masks, as was also 
done with the others who were put to death by the 
sword. After each execution a new cloth was spread, 
so that no one could see the blood of him who had pre- 
ceeded. : : : 

The next who was led forth for execution was the 
eloquent Baron Wenzel Budowecz of Budowa. 
described as “ a man of matchless talents, distinguished 
for his learning, and famous as an author, likewise of a 
burning zeal and a venerable age. He had been one of 
the counsellors under the Emperor Rudolph, and among 
the defenders under Matthias; one of the directors with 
the states, and president of the court of appeals under 
Frederic. He was an ornament of his country, and a 
shining light in the church; more a father than the lord 
of his subjects; in a word, a chief, dear both to God and 
to men.” 


Such are the acts done in the name of religion ! 


Trade and Tratel in the Far East ; or, Recollections of 
Twenty-one Years passed in Java, Singapore, Austra- 
lia,and China. By G. F. Davidson. London: Mad- 
den & Malcolm. 


Some twenty years since, Mr. Davidson, “ a youngster 


fall of life and spirits,” went, apparently with commer- | 


cial objects, to Batavia, then, he tells us,“ a joyous place, 
the whole town alive and bustling with a set of active 
merchants, from all parts of the world, and every body 
thriving.” Our author, who lived for several years in 
Batavia, describes the climate as by no means so insalu- 


brious as it has been represented, if the city is avoided | 


during the night, temperance rigidly practised, and 
common precautions taken. There are beautiful shaded 
drives round the city, and its market is richly supplied 
with choice fruit. 
held aloof from each other, and may do so still; but a 
young man naturally found his way into delightful 
parties among the few Dutch families, enlivened by the 
presence of ten or a dozen charming Dutch girls, whose 
charms are, alas! of very brief duration :— 


Charming and beautiful they certainly are while 
young ; but, ere they reach thirty, a marvellous change 
comes over their appearance: the fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, laughing romp of eighteen has, in that short 

of ten or twelve years, become transformed into 
* stout and rather elderly-looking matron, as unlike an 
oglish woman of the same age as one can well fancy. 
When I look back on those gay and pleasant parties, 
and think how few of the individuals who com 
them are now alive, the reflection makes me sad. t 
a different class its English inhabitants of the present 
day are from those of 18231826! . The causes 


of this ch are obvious: it arises from the different 

of people that now come out a re Man- 

, and Glasgow, compared wi i mer- 

thant of former times, and from the total deficiency of 

the most common civility,on the part of our country- 

=n, towards the many highly respectable, agreeable, 
OL. XIN1.—NO, CXLVIII. 


He is | 


In those days, the Dutch and English | 
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and intelligent Dutch families that form the society of 
the place. It is with pain 1 write this; but, as a 
citizen of the world, stoke seen a good deal of life, in 
recording my sentiments on these mat I cannot 
avoid telling the plain truth as it struck me from per- 
sonal observation. 

Mr. Davidson rambled so long and wide, and has laid 
up such a store and variety of interesting reminiscences, 
that, unable to go every where, we are at a loss whither 
to follow him. Samarang, and other places in Java, 
are recommended by comparative novelty ; and the 
same thing applies to Singapore, and the different places 
in China which Mr. Davidson visited. At Djockdocarta 
in Java, he saw the ruins of a harem belonging ,to the 
| ancient Sultans, which was said to have been surrounded 

by a moat filled with alligators; the only entrance being 
a subterranean passage under the canal. The canal and 
passage were, in 1824, found in good order, though the 
alligators had, of course, disappeared. At this village, 
_one of the present Sultan’s elephants attempted to re- 
venge the teasing of one of Mr. Davidson’s rash friends, 
by giving him first a “wicked look,” and then aiming 
a cocoa-nut at his head, which luckily missed him, but 
literally smashed a post on which it strack. The fol- 
lowing blood-curdling event occurred at Samarang to an 
English officer, who kept a tame leopard :— 

This animal had its liberty, and used to run all over 
the house after its master. One morning, after break- 
fast, the officer was sitting smoking his hookah, with a 
book in his right-hand, and the hookah-snake in his left, 
when he felt a slight pain in the left hand, and, on 
attempting to raise it, was checked by a low angry 
| growl from his pet leopard: on looking down, he saw 
| the animal had been licking the back of his hand, and 





had by degrees drawn a little blood. The leopard would 
_ not suffer the removal of the hand, but continued licking 
_ it with great apparent relish, which did not much please 
his master ; who, with great presence of mind, without 
attempting again to disturb the pet in his proceeding, 
called to his servant to bring him a pistol, with which 


he shot the animal dead on the spot. 


Tea is now successfully cultivated in Java. Mr. 
| Davidson thus cuts up the Upas tree by the roots :-— 


Such a tree certainly exists on the island; but the 
| tales that are told of its poisoning the air for hundreds 
| of yards round, so that birds dare not approach it, that 
vegetation is destroyed beneath its branches, and that 
man cannot come near it with impunity, are perfectly 
| ridiculous. To prove their absurdity, a friend of mine 
|climbed up a upas-tree, and passed two hours in its 
branches, where he took his lunch and smoked a cigar. 
The tree, however, does contain poison, and the natives 
extract the sap, with which they rub their spear and 
kriss blades : wounds inflicted with blades thus anointed, 
are mortal. Such I believe to be the origin of the man 
fabulous stories that have passed from hand to on f 
and from generation to generation, about the upas-tree 
of Java. 

Singapore, from what it is, if not from what it is likely 
to become, is an interesting place; but it has undergone 
considerable change since Mr. Davidson visited it in 
1826, and again in 1842; and he is acquainted with 
its change, and with the commercial prospects of this 
beautiful settlement, and its motley population, which 
consists of individuals of every European and Eastern 
nation, besides Jews, who are of no nation, and 
Americans, who now claim a whele quarter of the 
globe for themselves. The Eastern tribes oceupy each 
a quarter of its own; but Europeans, Americans, 
and Armenians, mix together; and business-bours, and 





money transactions, confound, for a pent at Orta Sy 
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all national distinctions. Each elass has its distinctive 
place of worship,—the most splendid being the Chinese 
pagoda. National characteristics are maintained even 


A portion of the Chinese are the descendants of those 
who settled at Malacca two hundred years ago: they 
have never been to China, and Malay much more 
fluently than they do their own age. Numbers of 
them ie their families at Malacca, having supersti- 
tious objections to a final removal far from the graves 
of their ancestors. The real Chinese emigrant looks on 
Singapore only as a temporary home, and invariably re- 
mits something every year, according to his means, to 
his aged parents, wife, or sisters. He usually consoles 
himself for his absence from his wife, by taking to him- 
self another of the country he resides in: the offspring 
of this second marriage is always properly cared for on 
the father’s return to China, where he probably takes 
the eldest boy to be educated, 

The Chinese junks bring annually to this part of the 
world, from six to eight thousand emigrants, ninety-nine- 
hundredths of whom land without a sixpence in the 
world beyond the clothes they stand in. The conse- 
quence of this is, that those who cannot succeed in ob- 
taining immediate employment, take to thieving, from 
necessity. . ° , ° . . 

Ship-loads of these men have been sent to the Mauri- 
tius, where they have given general satisfaction; and no 
better class of emigrants could be found for the West 
Indies. A tight curb on a China-man will make him do 
a great deal of work: at the same time, he has spirit 
enough to resist real ill treatment. All the mechanics 
and house-builders, and many boatmen and fishermen 
of Singapore, are Chinese. 

Of the other inhabitants, the most numerous are the 
Malabarees, who are principally employed as shop- 
keepers, and are as knowing in the art of bargain-driv- 
ing, a8 any tradesman of London or Paris, They gene- 
rally go here under the denomination of “ AKlings,” an 
appellation synonymous, in the Singapore vocabulary, 
with “ scamp,” to which I have no inclination to dispute 
their title. The boats employed to carry cargoes to and 
from the shipping in the harbour, are almost all manned 
by these A/ings; and excellent boatmen they are. 
When pulling off a heavily-laden boat, they cheer their 
labour by a song, led, in general, by the steersman, the 
crew joining in chorus. They are a willing, hard-work- 
ing race, though rather given to shut their eyes to the 
difference between meum and tuum, 


These boatmen have been suspected of conniving with 
the Malay pirates; but Mr, Davidson acquits them. 

Mr. Davidson appears to consider total abstinence 
almost as dangerous in hot climates as intemperance. 
Three of the clergymen appointed to the English chapel 
at Singapore, died in succession, and all young, of dis- 
eased liver, and, as he thinks, from “ too strict adherence 
to tee-totalism.”’ A liberal allowance of wine, in warm 
climates, he believes to be absolutely necessary. Health, 
and other circumstances, led Mr. Davidson to reside 
for three years (from 1836) in New South Wales, whence 
he returned to India in improved health. After this, 
he paid a second visit to China; and he gives a very 
full description of Macao, and of Hong Kong, where he 
resided fora year. Of this rising and important settle- 
nent, he says— 


Since the ratification of Sir Henry Pottinger’s treaty, 
and the confirmation of the cession of the island as part 
and parcel of the dominions of Queen Victoria, many 
wealthy Chinese merchants have been making arrange- 
ments for the establishment of branch-houses here ; and 
more than one of them had, previously to my departure 
last March, chartered British ships, and despatched them 
to the northern ports, loaded with British goods, As a 
dépt for goods intended for the Chinese market, I con- 








ceive the situation of Hong Kong to be unrivalled, and 

in this point of view, of great importance. On the ari. 
val of a ship from London, Liverpool, or Glasgow, With 
a general cargo of British goods, the consignees unloag 
them, and send the ship home again with tea or sug 
other produce as they may have ready for her, storing 
and holding the goods in readiness for any opening thay 
may present itself; such portion of them as may be 
suited for markets in the immediate vicinity, are either 
sold on the spot, or sent to Canton, while the rest iy 
shipped off in fast-sailing vessels, kept for the purpose 
of making sure of their voyage against the monsoon, ty 
Amoy, Chusan, and other ports to the northward, 


A decisive proof of the eligibility of Hong Kong aga 
place of trade, and of its importance in the eyes of the 
Chinese themselves, is afforded by the immense sums 
paid by some of them for ground on which to build 
Hongs, where they can deposit their goods with safety, 
beyond the reach of their grasping mandarins. This 
advantage to a China-man is something 80 new, and s 
far beyond any thing he ever dreamed of enjoying, that 
I conceive the benefits likely to accrue from it to Hong 
Kong to be incalculable. 

Goods stored in Canton or Macao, the property of a 
China-man, were never safe in the event of their owner 
getting into trouble with the Chinese authorities ; and, 
if the property of foreigners, they could not be ensured 
against fire; the risk arising from the universal care- 
lessness of the Chinese, and the consequent very frequent 
occurrence of extensive conflagrations, being considered 
too great by the underwriters. Both these difficulties 
are completely obviated in Hong Kong; and every sub- 
stantially built house and warehouse, together with the 
property in them, were ensured against fire, previously 
to my quitting the island. One China-man had, in 
March last, completed buildings for the storage of pro 
perty collected from the different ports on the coast, on 
which upwards of forty thousand dollars had been laid 
out; and, what is more, they were already well filled. 

As a convenient and safe dépot for opium, (a trade, in 
my opinion, quite as legitimate and honourable as that 
in brandy, gin, and other spirits,) Hong Kong is admir 
ably situated. 


Mr. Davidson takes a British opium merchant’s view 
of this subject, and backs it with this bit of moral and 
political philosophy :— 


China is decidedly an over-populated country. Opiam- 
smoking checks the increase, and thereby does good; # 
view of the question not altogether unworthy of attet 
tion. Checking the increase of population in this way 
is, at all events, better than adopting the plan of drown 
ing female infants; not an uncommon one in China. 


Mr. Davidson fancies it not unlikely that we may 
teach the Chinese to fight us, if not ultimately to best 
us. He imputes the mortality among the troops # 
Hong Kong more to unwholesome provisions, and the 
want of proper nourishment for convalescents, than @ 
the climate. His remarkson this head are worth the 
attention of those who are bound for Hong Kong. 18 
one conclusion many will join with him :— 


Hong Kong is a free port, and, in my opinion, ought 
never to be otherwise than free. Let its harbour be ® 
refuge for the shipping of all nations, and its stores 
then be filled with their goods. 1 would not encumber 
the commerce of this island with one single dollar of 
charges; no port charges ought for a moment to 
thought of; and, as for import and export duties, the 
most moderate charges of this kind would ruin the place. 
What brought Singapore forward so rapidly, was, 
entire freedom of its trade. If Hong Kong is but 
in the same way, its progress will be, if possible, 
more rapid than that of its sister settlement. 

A revenue more than sufficient to remunerate Gover® 
ment for the annual expenses of Hong Kong, may 
raised on the spot, without hampering its commerce, bY 
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taxing the retail opium trade, the retail spirit trade, 
carriages and horses, licensed gambling-houses, rents 
from public markets, ground-rent on building and other 
jots, and an assessment on rents, say of five per cent. 


In the description of Canton, we find this faint dawn 
of the fature emancipation of female feet. Here, as in 
the pinched waists of Europe, the victims are themselves 
the bigots to the pernicious custom :— 


Their walk resembles that of a timid boy upon ice ; 
it is necessarily slow; and, indeed, some of them require 
the aid of a staff in one hand, while they lean with the 
other on the shoulder of a female attendant. The smaller 
the eyes and feet of a Chinese beauty, the more she is 
admired. I once asked a respectable China-man, what he 
thought of this custom of cramping their daughters’ feet : 
his reply was,“ Very bad custom.” On my inquiring far- 
ther, whether he had any daughters, and whether their 
feet were treated in the same way, he answered in the 
sfirmative, but asserted, that they had been subjected 

‘to the cruel ordeal by their mother, against his will. 
He added, that, in a China-man’s house, where there 
were young girls, no peace could be had, night or 
day, for their cries, which lasted till they were six 
years old. He gave us a reason for the mother’s insist- 
ing on her daughters’ submitting to this long course of 
pain and suffering :—“ Suppose he no small foot, no man 
wantjee make he number one wife.” A respectable 
China-man, it appears, always chooses a small-footed 
woman for his principal wife, while for number two, 
three, and four, he contents himself with ladies whose 
feet are as nature made them, and who are consequently 
more able to make themselves useful in household 
matters. 


We may assure Mr. Davidson, that his countrymen, 
the merchants, need no encouragement from him to in- 
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mate friend, and were not intended for publication. 
Mr. Scott’s friends, however, have imagined that the 
selection may be acceptable to his fellow-citizens; and 
they have, as we think, concluded rightly. The sketches 
will be acceptable, and useful also in no mean degree, 
or we are greatly mistaken. They commence with 
a view of the promises and prophecies concerning 
the Saviour, which are traced throughout all the books 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. The history is con- 
tinued in a narrative of the birth of our Lord, and of his 
early history, and proceeds through the course of his life, 
until his work on earth was finished. Each separate book 
of the New Testament is described and characterized. 
There is an exceedingly beautiful section upon the Lord’s 
Prayer; perhaps indeed the finest thing in the volume; 
but while so many periodical works are at present 
devoted solely to publications of a religious character, 
it might be presumed out of place for us to dwell upon 
such topics. The obligation, and fit observance of the 
Christian Sabbath, is ground more open; and here we 
shall venture to quote some of Mr. Scott’s rational, and 
sensible, and truly Christian sentiments, upon a subject, 
which, as at present viewed by persons of extreme 
opinions on both sides, certainly tends more to wrang- 
ling and idle disputation, than to “ godly edifying.” 
The article on the Sabbath, sets out thus,— 

The Sabbath was made for man. It is an institution 
accommodated in mercy to his nature and his wants. 
Its observance is no doubt sanctioned by a divine com- 
mand, but the command is not an arbitrary one; it is 


founded on the most substantial and salutary reasons, 
and is conducive in the highest degree to the welfare 





crease, much less to quadruple their shipments to China. 
Their error rarely lies on the side of timidity; though a 
trade thrown open with three hundred millions of civiliz- 
ed people, does hold ont a glorious prospect. “ Trade 
and Travels,” winds up with some valuable suggestions 
‘or establishing settlements on the north-western and 
western coasts of Borneo. The recent discovery of veins 
of coal, of excellent quality for the purposes of steam 
navigation on the banks of the river of Borneo Proper, 
might render such settlements of very great importance 
to the China trade. Mr. Davidson lays out on paper, 
and establishes such a settlement, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Brooke, very plausibly. But not only 
this scheme, but the whole of the reminiscences of these 
wanderings, which were written on the homeward voy- 
age, and under great disadvantages, will be read with 
pleasure, and many of the suggestive hints relative to 
commercial objects may be found profitable. The 
Borneo settlement has, however, now been presented to 
the world by Mr. Brooke himself, in a work which both 
relates what has been accomplished, and suggests what 
ought to be attempted in an affair of considerable moment 
to British commerce. 


Sketches from Scripture History. By the late William 
Seott, Esq. Small 8vo. Blackwood & Sons. 

We have been greatly pleased, and we hope edified, 

by the perusal of this little book. It is the production 


of a pious and earnest layman, of cultivated intellect, ard | 


hence comes home to other laymen without the suspicion 
of professional bias, or of being merely the work of a 
clergyman labouring in his regular vocation. This is a 
character which ought, and which does give such per- 

es increased influence. The sketches, of which 


Merely a selection is here published, were originally | 


‘dressed by Mr. Seott, in a series of letters, to an inti- 


_and happiness of our species. , ‘ ‘ ‘ 
The Scribes and Pharisees, following the strict letter 
| of the commandment, thought that they obeyed it by 
| abstaining from labour on the Sabbath, and by strictly 
refraining from doing upon that day any work whatever, 
_good or bad. Our Saviour sufficiently exposed this 
| error, when he told them, that the “ Sabbath was made 
| for man, and not man for the Sabbath:” — when he 
| asked them the question, to which they could return no 
, answer, “ Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath day, or 
| to do evil, to save life, or to destroy it!” — when he 
| showed by his own example, the true mode of hallowing 
, the Sabbath — by works of charity and mercy. . . 
| Notwithstanding this lesson, and others which will be 
afterwards noticed, there are still among us many excel- 
lent persons who seem more inclined than is reasonable, 


| to the narrow, rigid, literal, and, as it may be called, 
_ Judaical observance of the Sabbath, which was followed 
by the Scribes and Pharisees of old. They generally 
admit as allowable exceptions, acts of necessity and 
mercy ; but there are acts which do not fall strictly 
within either of these categories, which we have the 
authority and example of the Saviour himself for de- 
claring to be perfectly lawful and innocent, and no in- 
fringement of the rest of the Sabbath. There are some 
80 strict as to object to the smallest recreation on that 
day, particularly to that so conducive to health, of 
enjoying fresh air, and exercise in the fields. We may 
say a8 to this, that every thing depends upon the spirit 
in which this recreation is indalged in. No one wil! 
dispute that to be engaged in idly strolling about the 
fields, and indulging in foolish and unprofi discourse 
is » profanation of the Lord’s day, and ought by all 
| means to be discouraged and repressed ; ~~ but, on the 
other hand, there can, it is conceived, be no harm, but 
the contrary, after the duties of public and private de- 
votion have been properly and carefully attended to — 
in going forth in a calm and cheerful frame of mind, to 
enjoy the beauties of nature, and to inhale the fresh 
breezes of heaven. I can conceive nothing more inno- 
cent, or indeed praise-worthy, than a family in this 
frame of mind, accompanying their parents in a Sunday 
evening walk, the latter pointing out to them, from time 
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to time, some natural phenomenon not previously ob- 
served, e its causes or its effects, and leading 
them from thence to admire the wisdom, the power, and 
the beneficence, of the Great Author of all. 

In addition to the above, it may be mentioned that, to 
many in the labouring and middle classes of society, 
particularly those “ in populous cities pent,” this is the 
only day on which they have any opportunity of relaxa- 
tion ; that, on the other days of the week, their time is 
entirely occupied, and their strength wasted by severe 
toil, or close unremitting confinement, many of them in 
ill-aired and unwholesome apartments ; and that, but for 
the interval of the Sabbath, many would have no means 
or opportunity of ever seeing or enjoying the green ver- 
dure of the fields, or the blessed light of Heaven. Would 


we have the cruelty to deprive them of this? to confine | 


them all the Sabbath to their narrow lanes, and low- 
roofed, dark, and stifling houses! Surely this cannot 
be the will of the Almighty in ordaining the Sabbath. 
The Sabbath was intended to promote the ease, the 
comfort, and the happiness of man. It was intended to 
be, and it ought to be, a delight — and not a punish- 
ment. 

If these arguments are not considered sufficient—may 
it not be allowed to adduce the example of our Lord and 
his disciples, who, we are told, “ walked through the 
fields of corn on the Sabbath day.” No reason is as- 
signed for their being so employed ; nor is there any ever 
supposed to be necessary. 
indeed it was, as a perfectly lawful and innoceat act, on 
the Sabbath no less than as on any other day of the 
week; and what was done by them, may surely now be 
done, without offence, by their followers. 

It is with no desire whatever of justifying idleness 
and folly, that I am led to make these remarks ; but to 
point out what I conceive to be the error of some most 
excellent and worthy persons, who not only themselves 
practise, but also wish to impose upon the community, 
an over rigid and Judaical observance of the Lord’s day. 
The outward act signifies nothing ; every thing depends 
upon the disposition of the mind. One may spend the 


day entirely at home, and indulge in the grossest vice, | 


or in the most unhallowed imaginations. Another may 
walk out into the fields, and store his mind with the 
most beautiful images of nature, or raise his thoughts to 
Heaven in the most sublime contemplations. It is evi- 
dent, from many parts of his history, that much of our 
Saviour’s time was passed with his disciples in the open 
fields ; and it may be mentioned, for the benefit of those 
who are fond of out-door exercise, how he improved 
such opportunities of social converse, and drew moral 
reflections from every object that met his view. Point- 
ing at the flowers with which the earth is covered in 
spring, he told his followers to “ Behold the lilies of the 
field,” and added, “ Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.”” He pointed to the birds of 
the air and said, “ Consider the ravens — they neither | 
sow nor reap, but your Heavenly Father feedeth them.” | 
And on the evening of that day when he had eaten his 
last repast with his disciples, as passing through the | 
vineyards that surrounded Jerusalem, he began that 
beautiful discourse, “1 am the true vine.” He who 
like Him, is prepared to turn every thing to profit, — to 
draw a useful lesson from every object, and, whatever | 
he does, to do all to the glory of God, will find— | 


“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


Another pu to which, among the labouring 
classes, the Sabbath is often made subservient to enjoy- 
ment, is its enabling them to meet with their friends, | 
and to be happy for a short time in the society of those | 
from whom they are separated during the week. Those | 
who would debar them from this gratification, have not | 
sufficiently considered, or at any rate do not fully under- | 
stand, what is meant by the saying—* I will have mercy | 
and not sacrifice.” 


> . 
Narratiee of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains in the year 1842, and to Oregon and North | 


It is mentioned simply, as | 
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California, in the years 1843-44. By Brevet-Captaig 
J. C. Fremont, of the Topographical Engineers; wig, 
a Map and Illustrations. London: Wiley & Py. 
nam. 


It has been the policy of the American government, 
for the last forty years, to send out, every now and thea, 
an expedition to explore, or take a look, of some remote 
and desert territory, and report; the better to establich 
the claim which it may, on some future day, set up to 
| the sovereignty of it, and the right to annex it to th: 
United States. Our perverse brother Jonathan is, te 
confess the truth, trying our patience somewhat too far 
of late; and it would, on our part, were it but for his 
own sake, be a capital blunder to carry forbearance 
with his absurdities to the length which sometimes 
makes an arrogant blockhead mistake true magnanimity 
for timidity, or want of spirit. But this remark has no 
immediate connexion with Captain Fremont’s explora- 
tory expedition, though it was undertaken by order of 
the government of the United States, to whom the nar- 
rative, and the accompanying maps, were givenia. Ia 
style and matter, the work closely resembles the narra- 
tive of the expedition of Lewis and Clarke, with some 
likeness to part of the Indian adventures of Catlin. It 
| is, merely as a narrative of travel, exceedingly interest- 
ing, and entirely free from any thing of the swagger and 
| assumption of vulgar Yankeeism. Indeed, it contains no 
_ matter of offence whatever. We regret that we cannot 
' go at any length into the narrative; but assure our 
readers of a high treat in accompanying those robust, 
high-spirited, and manly young Americans, in their 
_ daring enterprizes and wild ventures. We select a few 
| Sentences, as specimens of the style. 








EMIGRANTS TO THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


| A party of emigrants to the Columbia river, under 
the charge of Dr. White, an agent of the government is 
Oregon territory, were about three weeks in advance of 
us. They consisted of men, women, and childrem 
There were sixty-four men, and sixteen or seventeem 
families. They had a considerabie number of cattle, 
and were transporting their household furniture in large 
heavy wagons. I understood that there had been much 
sickness among them, and that they had lost several 
children. + = wo 

Here passes the road to Oregon; and the broad smooth 
highway, where the numerous heavy wagons of the em 
grants had entirely beaten and crushed the artemis, 
was a happy exchange to our poor animals for the sharp 
rocks and tough shrubs among which they had bees 
toiling so long; and we moved up the valley rapidly aud 
pleasantly. 

In this way, a considerable population from the States 
is pushing its gradual way towards the Pacific. For 
that is the ultimate boundary. About a fortnight after- 
wards, another party of emigrants was overtaken, neat 
Brady’s Island : — 

We passed near an encampment of Oregon emigrants, 
where they appeared to have reposed several days. A 
variety of household articles were scattered about, and 
they had probably disburdened themselves here of maey 
things not absolutely necessary. 

The party had by this time seen immense herds of 
buffaloes,and hadenjoyed excellent sport; and soon after- 
wards they encountered straggling parties of Indians, 
and also native villages and lodges. The narrative i 
often exceedingly animated and picturesque. The 94 
ventures in exploring the river Platte, and many other®, 
will afford admirable extracts to those who select, 34 
Christmas-tide, entertaining reading for boys.——iate 
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in August, the following entry is made in Captain Fre- 
pont’s Journal,—the party being now about half-way 
between the Mississippi and the Paeific, or on the divid- 
ing ridge, where they still found the tide of emigration 


steadily, if slowly, rolling on :— 


Entering here the valley of Green river—the great 

Colorado of the West—and inclining very much to the 
athward along the streams which form the Sandy 
river, the road led for several days over dry and level 
uninteresting plains, to which a low, scrubby growth of 
srtemisia gave a uniform dull grayish colour; and on 
the evening of the 15th, we encamped in the Mexican 
territory, on the left bank of Green river, sixty-nine 
miles from the South Pass, in longitude 110° 05’ 05”, 
and latitude 41° 53’ 54”, distant 1031 miles from the 
mouth of the Kansas. 
Oregon; which bears much to the southward, to avoid 
the mountains about the western heads of Green river 
—the Rio Verde of the Spaniards. . .. . 
’ August 18.—We passed on the road, this morning, 
the grave of one of the emigrants, being the second we 
had seen since falling into their trail, and halted to noon 
on the river, a short distance above....... 

Coal made its appearance occasionally in the hills 
during the afternoon, and was displayed in rabbit bur- 
rows in a kind of gap, through which we passed over 
some high hills; and we descended to make our encamp- 
ment on the same stream, where we found but very poor 
grass. In the evening, a fine cow, with her calf, which 
had strayed off from some emigrant party, were found 
several miles from the road, and brought into camp; 
and as she gave an abundance of milk, we enjoyed to- 
night an excellent cup of coffee. We travelled to-day 
twenty-eight miles, and,as has been usual since crossing 
the Green river, the road has been very dusty, and the 
weather smoky and oppressively hot...... 

We continued our road down the river, and at night 
encamped with a family of emigrants—two men, women, 
and several children—who appeared to be bringing up 
the rear of the great caravan. I was struck with the 
fine appearance of their cattle, some six or eight yoke 
sf oxen, which really looked as well as if they had been 
all the summer at work on some good farm. It was 
strange to see one small family travelling along through 


This is the emigrant road to | 
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| 


fech a country, so remote from civilization. Some nine | 


years since, such a security might have been a fatal one; 
but since their disastrous defeats in the country a little 
north, the Blackfeet have ceased to visit these waters. 
indians, however, are very uncertain in their localities; 
and the friendly feelings, also, of those now inhabiting 
imay be changed...... 

Crossing, in the afternoon, the point of a narrow 
‘pur, we descended into a beautiful bottom, formed by a 
lateral valley, which presented a picture of home beauty 
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gun and carriage, that we did not reach the summit 
until dark. 

It was absolutely necessary to descend into the valley 
for water and grass; and we were obliged to grope our 
way in the darkness down a very steep, bad mountain, 
reaching the river at about ten o’clock. It was late 
before our animals were gathered into cam veral of 
those which were very weak being necessarily left to pass 
the night on the ridge; and we sat down again toa 
midnight supper. The road, in the morning, presented 
an animated appearance. We found that we had en- 
camped near a large party of emigrants; and a few 
miles below another party was already in motion. 


It would be easy to multiply interesting extracts 
from this narrative; but we must be content with point- 
ing it out to persons curious in this exciting sort of 
reading. 


Impressions and Observations of a Young Person, during 
a Residence in Paris. Third edition. Paris: Gali- 
gnani. 

This small volume consists of detached sentences, or 


| short paragraphs, extracted from the diary of a girl of 


sixteen ; who, though of English parentage, passed her 
earliest years in Paris and different parts of France; and 
was, till past childhood, a stranger to her own coun- 
try. With England, when she did see it, she was 
charmed. Her impressions and observations indicate, 
however, that she is not insensible to those points, espe- 
cially in the economy or philosophy of daily life, in 
which the French excel the English. A few of the para- 
graphs will give a clear idea of the work, about which 
there is nothing juvenile save the years and fresh-minded- 
ness of the writer. 

Pews.—UntilI visited England, I had never seen church- 
pews. Their exclusiveness,and the variety of colours with 
which they are lined, has a strange effect after foreign 
churches, where every person, in whatever station of 
life, enters and takes a chair indiscriminately; the rich 
and the poor, the high and the low, are all considered 
equal before our Heavenly Father. 


Fetes.—The French are so fond of fétes, that they 
have one for the dead, féte des morts ; and even one for 


| the Deity, féte Dieu. 


| 
i 
! 
! 


that went directly to our hearts. The edge of the wood | 
“r several miles along the river was dotted with the | 
' cient clothing in childhood. ; : 
ferent camps, where the smokes were rising lazily _ 


White covers of emigrant wagons, collected in groups at 


‘rom the fires, around which the women were occupied 
‘8 preparing the evening meal, and the children playing 
im the grass; and herds of cattle, grazing about in the 
bottom, had an air of quiet security and civilized com- 
that made a rare sight for the traveller in such a 
remote wilderness. 
la common with all the emigration, they had been re- 
posing for several days in this delightful valley, in order 
recruit their animals on its luxuriant pasturage, after 
‘eir long journey, and prepare them for the hard travel 
along the comparatively sterile banks of the Upper 
‘olambia. At the lower end of this extensive bottom, 
ihe river passes through an open chasm, where there 
were high vertical rocks to the water’s edge, and the 
tad here turns up a broad valley to the right. It was 
bef y near sunset; but, hoping to reach the river again 
ore night, we continued our march along the valley, 
fading the road tolerably good, until we arrived at a 
pent where it crosses the ridge by an ascent of a mile 
= length, which was so very steep and difficult for the 


ee — 








Dress.—At theatres and other public places in France, 
except at the Italian Opera, which is usually resorted to, 
previously to balls and other réunions, young ladies are 
seldom seen décolletées; the exposure of the neck and 
shoulders is not considered good taste; when the dress 
is low, the neck is usually covered by a scarf or collar. 
Children, too, are generally more warmly clad here than 
in England; the French attributing the cause and 
valence of consumptive complaints to the want of suffi- 


French ladies, although plainly dressed, have so much 
good taste, that their apparel is always elegant and sits 
well. English Marchandes de modes and Couturiéres 
are apt to overload with ornament, or, as the French so 
well express it, chargent ; they will not understand that 
a really well made dress rather loses than gains by their 
favourite “ trimmings,” and with them there is no end 
to the feathers, flowers, and ribbons. 

The French, on the contrary, seek to combine the 


greatest elegance pe ek peer possible ; 
every thing must be rich and good, but never > 
Vittaces.—* Oft in those pleasant of France” 


ree ome A grees ne agagy' omg I have never had the 
good fortune to see one. are no pretty 


overrun with wild flowers, no Mage A senge with 
pond, its ducks, and chubby iittle so prettily 
described by Miss Mitford; no bowiing-green road run- 
ning through it; the whole has an air of malaise. 


A Hiwt.— Many parasols and purses are forgotten in 
public carriages; this has probably rite Wo a very 
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good practice adopted in Paris for their restoration. The 
coachman, on your entering, gives a card with the num- 
ber of his thus enabling you to reclaim any for- 
gotten articles at the office where the coach is known. 


Tux Winvows of English houses have one advantage 
over those in France; they can be opened without dis- 
turbing any thing placed before them, and without risk 
of tearing the curtains. The quantity of air required, 
can be admitted into the room, whilst at least half of 
the French window must be opened for this purpose. 
The French window has, however, an appearance of 
greater freedom in summer, which is the reason pro- 
bably for its being adopted in English country houses, 
and at watering places. 


Artists form a very numerous and distinct class in 
Paris; they wear a peculiar dress en Raphael, and affect 
a sort of contempt for the more useful, but, as they con- 
sider, less refined pursuits of commerce. 


however coarse the material, tlre dessin is sure to be bold 
and striking. There appears no profession in England 
answering to the dessinateur who traces patterns; a 
French lady in London, wishing to embroider a hand- 
kerchief, asked me to take her to a dessinateur, but, 
upon inquiry, I was unable to find one. 


The want of fountains in London appears strange; 
the French are very fond of them; Paris abounds in 
them; and the Place de la Concorde owes its chief beauty 
to them. They give the capital an air of coolness and 
gaiety, particularly in summer. The French excel in 
out-door ornaments. 


Foes.—A Parisian fog is vapoury, and looks like the 
ghost of a London one; it does not give the same mel- 
ancholy appearance to the town. 


| 
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for this. A woman who would not dare to offer You 
her daughter as a cook, house, or laundry-maid, wij 
freely do so for a place in the nursery. In France, 
there is no sight more agreeable than the re 
matronly-looking bonnes d’enfans, who are seen in the 
costumes of their province, attending their young 

either in the pene? ape} at Paris, or in the shade 
of the promenade ique which generally surround; 


every French country town. 


In quitting France I should miss three things ; shoes, 
stays, and chocolate bonbons. 


Inns.—French inns, although less clean and comfortable, 
appear to me to have this superiority over those in Eng. 
land: in France, the rooms are generally en swite, s 
that one is more at home; in England, with a sitting. 
room on one floor, bed-rooms are frequently given o 
another; and besides the annoyance of being continually 
on the staircase or in the corridor, mistakes might arise, 


; | unless the exact numbers and position of the r 
Desion.—The French excel in handsome patterns; | . P ae 


recollected. I have seldom met with the same good 
bed at an English inn, which is always found in the 
most indifferent hotel in France. 


Devotion.—Many a servant or peasant, in going to 
market, many an artisan in going to his daily work, 
enters a church, and remains there in some corner unob- 
served; this must arise from piety of the heart; nobody 
perhaps thinks better of them for doing it, nor would 
think worse of them if they did not. The cold stone 
replaces the cushioned prie-Diew among the poor, nor 
appears too hard to those who enter the church to pray 
unobserved. 


+++. The ceremony of the Premiere Communion, 
or confirmation, is very pretty in France, particularly 





among girls. They are dressed in white with long veils, 


| which give them a very pleasing and modest appear- 


Dew.—One of the delights of the country in Englandis | ance. Eleven is the usual age for confirmation; but if 


the refreshing dew. English persons are generally quite 
afraid of walking at night on account of the dampness : 
to me it is delightful. The climate of France is so dry, 
that dew is nearly unknown. The evenings of summer 
are not relieved by any damp, and are often more 
oppressive than during the day. 

To the effect of dew may possibly be attributed the 


fraicheur, as the French call it, of the English com- | 


plexion, that beautiful union of red and white, so much 
more pleasing than the dead white admired in the Pari- 
sian cheek. A French lady, Madame de G » née 
Princesse de B——, has been heard to say, that when- 
ever there was a browillard, she either walked in the 





open air, or put her head out of the window, in the hope | 


of catching some English /raicheur. 


A strangerin London is struck with the number of pro- 
vision shops. In Paris,those for dress and ornaments are 
most numerous; the public markets may partly account 
for this; for the sight is not here so frequently offended by 


raw meat hung out for sale at the butchers’ shops. Inthe | 
boutiques de charcuterie it is reflected by handsome | 


mirrors; the shops are generally ornamented with 
flowers, and at one season of the year, the churewteric is 
dressed out like twelfth-cakes. 


Snorkeerens.—The English shopkeepers appear in an 
unfavourable light after the French; their civility 
amounts to servility; they thank you so mueh for no- 
thing, and offer so many things which you do not want, 
to enter a shop in London becomes disagree- 


Nursemaips.—It has often surprised me never to have 
seen noticed by an older observer, or an abler pen, the 
vast difference between French and English nursery- 
maids, and bonnes d’enfans. In England, it is not un- 
common to see young children left to the care of girls 


a little girl is diligent, and well conducted, and is capable 
| of passing the general examination before that age, she is 
| confirmed, and held up as an example to her young 

friends and schoolfellows, She wears on the day of the 
ceremony a wreath of white roses as a distinctive em 
| blem of her diligence, purity, and innocence. 

Enough of this clever little book, which we introduce 
both as a companion to ladies going to France, and also 
for the indirect lessons which it conveys on the grea 
art of “ Llow to Observe.” 


oe 


| NEW POEMS. 
| A Tale of the Plague, The Uld Jackdaw, ond aber 
Poems. By Pelham Knott. With frontispiece, 


vignette, &c. Glasgow: M‘Leod. 


We have here a young poet, who displays considerable 
power of picturesque presentation. If he acknowledge 
any school, it must be that of Tennyson, of which be# 
a hopeful pupil, and a very great improvement upon the 
hackneyed disciples of Byron. Besides the principal pit 
“The Tale of the Plague,” there is much to admire ® 
“ The Old Jackdaw,” “The Tale of Love and Glory,” #4 
other of the poems. “ Dissipation,” a poem ina di 
style, has a pathetic moral. 

Laye of St. Mungo; or, the Minstreley of the Wet. 

With Biographical and Historical Notices. 


by James Lemon. First and second series. Glasge™’ 
Smith & Watson. 


We wish some one would publish the poetical stat 





from fifteen to seventeen, the most thoughtless age in | ties of St. Mungo’s, and let us know, within & ies 


life; to whom, to trust one’s property would be con- | 


sidered almost madness; whilst the most precious of all 
treasures, young children, are freely confided to them : 
indeed it would seem that girls disqualified by youth 


and inexperience for any other service, are best suited | ber. The Editor of this selection is himself the a 


| dozens, more or less, how many “ rhyming billies ” &* 


| locality farnishes. To us there seems no end to the®) 
and their quality is even more remarkable than their 18 
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saay copies of sweet and natural verses, and has taste 
to guide him in selecting from those of his friends and 
cootemporaries, His biographical notes, deseribing 
those bards unknown to all but local fame, are not the 
east valaable portion of his “ Minstrelsy.” Many pages 
could be filled with the “short and simple annals ” of 
those not mute though unknown poets. One of the 
post interesting of these records is the account of 
Walter Watson, a hand-loom weaver and old soldier, 
eho is, it seems, the author of the most famous of curl- 
ing songs, and also of a song which has been highly popu- 
lar in Scotland for forty years — 
We've aye been provided for, 
And sae will we yet. 

These, and other pieces, were the productions of his 
arly life, as, after the wars, the rearing of a family of 


searly a dozen put the muses to rout, as the ladies | 


af Helicon did little or nothing in helping him to keep 
his numerous household “ right an’ tight, thack and 
rape.” He has dost six sons; and the remainder of his 
family are married, and have probably enough to do 
with families of their own; sv that he and his“ Maggie,” 
the subject of one of his best songs, are left alone, the 
wife labouring under a hopeless malady, and the husband 
with increasing years and decaying sight, much less 
able to ply the shuttle, the only means of his indepen- 
dence. We would have all generous and jolly curlers, 
and convivial singers, when they sit down with their 
“cronies,” remember Walter Watson, who, though he 
tade 


*The win’ tak the cares of the warld on its back,” 


appears to have been encumbered himself by a goodly 
share of them. 


Melley’s Minor Poems, A New Edition. London : 
Moxon, 


This is another of Mr. Moxon’s cheap, neat reprints 
of copyright works, poetical and dramatic. Need we 


ell how many rare gems and germs are contained in 
‘is small tome ! 


Knight's ( opyright Miscellanies ; The Oregon Territory. 
By the Rev. C. G. Nicolay. 

This compilation, will be read with interest in the 
Mesent state of our relations with the United States. 
The author seems to have consulted all the recent books 
travel, and has given a complete description of the 
“rritory iying between the Mississippi and Missouri, and 
we Pacific. 
lustrations of the Wisdom and Benevolence of the 

Deity, as manifested in Nature. By Henry Edwards, 

LL.D. D.D, Small 4to. London: Reeve, Brothers. 

We may describe this small tome as a miniature 

water Treatise, not limited to one subject, but 
weehing on many, and rendering science the entertain- 
*§ minister of instruction. 


Protection to Home Industry, some cases of its advan- 
‘ages considered ; the Substance of two Lectures 
delivered before the University of Dublin, &e. By 
lsaae Batt, Esq. LL.D. Dublin : Hodges & Smith. 
Far be it from us to enter upon the field of Political Eco- 

*™y three or four times within the same month; but we 
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says the lecturer, “that social system to be the best, 
that country to be the most prosperous—lI care not 
whether you call it the most wealthy or not—ia which 
this right is the most fully recognised.” This gives a 
clew to at least the spirit of the Lectures. 


Wiley and Putnam’s Library of American Books: The 
Wigwam and the Cabin. Second Series. 

We have already described these American and Indian 
tales, as possessing very considerable merit, and even 
originality. The second series fully bears out the opinion 
which we formed of the first. 


Essays on Subjects connected with the Literature, Popular 
Superstitions, and History of England in the Middle 
Ages. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &e. &e. 
Two volumes post octavo. London: John Russell 
Smith. 


This is a work of a miscellaneous character, though 
there is, if not unity, congruity im all its parts. Ita 
good deal resembles the writings of the elder D’Israeli, 
though the topics are more limited. Many of the papers 
have already appeared in Magazines and Reviews, which 
accounts for their want of intimate connexion and syste- 
matic arrangement, Those in the first division of the 
work relate to the literature and history of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries ; and the second division con- 
sists of essays on fairy mythology and superstitions, 
popular or proverbial sayings, &c. Again we have 
things so little connected, as an essay or critique on the 
Scottish poet Dunbar, another on Grimm’s German 
Mythology, and a third on the scholastic philosophy of 
Abelard. More generally popular sections of the work, 
are the histories of “ Fulke Fitz-Warine,” of “ Eustace 
the Monk,” and the adventures of “ Hereward the 
Saxon,” the English Wallace, in a small way, though 
many of Hereward’s adventures must be fabulous. 

A dissertation on the Robin Hood ballads, with illus- 
trative extracts from them, forms another attractive 
section of Mr. Wright’s work, We can, however, 
hardly thank him for making Robin out a mythic per- 
sonage like the Homer of some theorists. Robin Hood 
has no doubt figured in many characters, but we shall 
not for this easily let go our one true Robin, the brave 
outlaw of Sherwood Forest. 

To those who are fond of the study of early literature, 
and of the legendary and oral lore of antiquity, and 
of all kinds of fanciful superstitions, these volumes offer 
a rich treat. 


The Three Grand Exhibitions of Man's Enmity to God, 
By David Thom, of Bold Street Chapel, Liverpool. 
8vo. pp. 558. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 
Liverpool: Philip. 

An expert theologian alone could successfully attempt 
to analyze this treatise; and we almost despair of being 
able to characterize it in an intelligible way, from want, 
we frankly confess, of a perfect comprehension of its 
doctrines. Yet the general purport of the treatise is 
less difficult to be understood. The author himself 
describes his work, a4 “ one of a series of treatises sub- 
servient to what has been for years the leading and 
favourite object of my life, to bring under the notice of 
the Church, upon true and scriptural principles, the free- 
dom, the certainty, and the universality of the love borne 


“Ht quote one sentence from Mr. Butt, on “ The Rights | by God to mam.” . . « “I want to show 
“ Labour,” rights we fear not very well understood any | that as there are three grand progressive developments 


where, bat greatly mistaken in Ireland. “I believe,’ | or manifestations of the enmity of human nature, so alsg 
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there are three grand progressive developments or 
manifestations of the divine nature.” 

“The enmity or opposition of man was shown first in 
Adam’s violation of ‘the law of prohibition;’ secondly, 


in man’s disobeying the law of command, or the law of 


faith; and thirdly, in considering and representing God 
as now a lawgiver, or imposer of conditions, and acting 
accordingly, in opposition to his own revealed testimony, 
that he is now issuing no laws whatever, but is freely 
bestowing heavenly blessings and life everlasting upon 
the guilty, (Rom. vi. 23; Heb. viii. 8; Titus, iii. 4, 7.) 
Rather in maintaining that salvation will be bestowed 
conditionally, in opposition to God declaring as a matter 
of fact, that he hath bestowed it upon the whole human 
family unconditionally.” 

Such, borrowed from himself, is all the clue that we 
can afford to give to the doctrines propounded by Mr. 


Thom. 


A Residence in the Marquesas; or, a Peep at Polynesian 

Life. By Herman Melville. Part I. 

This narrative of an Amercan sailor, who deserted from 
his ship, and was for some time kept as a kind of state 
prisoner in the Marquesas, forms one of the works of M ur- 
ray's Home and Colonial Library. The adventures are 
very entertaining ; so much so,indeed, as to beget a flitting 
notion that they may sometimes be a little embellished. 
The style is evidently touched up, or,as masons say, 
“pointed ” by some literary artist, which also confirms 
the notion that the story may have been a little coloured. 
But the appearance of Part II., may explain whatever 


at present looks mysterious in the highly amusing and | 


interesting Part I. 


Fisher's Gallery of Scripture Engrarings, Historical 
and Landscape; with Descriptions Historical, Geo- 
graphical,and Critical. By John Kitto, D.D. Parts 
I, 11. 111. 

From their rich storehouse of Plates, new, or “ in 
stock,” the Messrs. Fisher are furnishing forth a Pictorial 
work, which few can better elucidate, by Biblical anno- 
tations of varied character, than Dr. Kitto. The Plates 
are from the masterpieces of the best ancient and modern 
painters. In the first Part, we have a Rembrandt, a 
Guercino, and a Madonna of Raffaelle, with Christ and 
the infant St. John, an exquisite plate. 


The Englishwoman’s Library. Small octavo. 
Sons. 


“ Women of England,” certainly a popular choice. The 

work is exceedingly neat in appearance, and is moderate 

in price. 

Fisher's France Illustrated. Vol. 1. 
Thomas Allom, Esq., descriptions by the Rev. J. N. 
Wright, M.A. 


is most curious in the histories and traditions connected 
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Drawings by | i, fast approaching ; and here comes a plan of the fight 


| 
' 


Fisher & | 


with them. Taken together, the plates and descriptions 
form an interesting work. 


The Planetary and Stellar Universe. A Series of Lee. 
tures. By Robert James Mann. With numer 
illustrative engravings. Small octavo. Pp, 295. 
London: Reeve, Brothers. 


This volume contains the substance of a series of 
popular lectures on Celestial Phenomena, which were 
delivered to a small circle of intelligent friends, anj 
which may serve as an introduction to the works of S- 
John Herschel and Professor Nichol of Glasgew. Thy 
lectures are stuffed full of excellent matter; and the styie 
is clear and animated. We should not err far, if we 
called the work an able condensation of the facts and 
doctrines so clearly expounded by Herschel, and of the 
glowing and poetical pictures of the wonders of th: 
visible heavens portrayed by Nichol. 


A Manual of Natural Philosophy’; with Recapitulatery 
Questions on each Chapter, and a Dictionary of Philo- 
sophical Terms. By John L. Comstock, M.D. and 
Richard D. Hoblyn, A.M. Oxon. With one steel. 
plate, and 281 woodcuts. Pp.477. London: Adam 
Scott. 


This is a republication of a popular treatise, composed 
by Dr. Comstock of Hartford, in the United States, 
which the English editor has enlarged and improved in 
various ways. Forexample, by an entirely new chapter 
on Heat, and a section on the Steam-Engine; so that 
the work now forms an elementary book of science, 
clear and comprehensive in its original form, and greatly 
increased in utility to young students, both by valuable 
additions and improved arrangement. 





Burns’ Friresipe Liprary.— To this series of trans 
lated works, principally from the German, a translation 


| of a popular Italian historical romance, Marco Visconti, 


has been added, in two volumes; and, what will more 
interest English readers, a translation of Schiller’ 
Maid of Orleans, by Mr. Henry Thompson, the first 
that has appeared of this splendid drama or dram» 
tic poem. “The Maid of Orleans” may not be so well 
adapted to English tastes as “ Wallenstein ” or “ Willie 
Tell;” but English taste requires enlargement of it 
boundaries, and nothing is so likely to effect this desir 
ble end, as the diffusion of works impregnated with hig 
genius, though that may take forms and be developed 
in a way to which Englishmen have not been acce® 


The first publication of this new series is Mrs. Ellis’s | °™e4- 


Map or THE Fie_tp or CULLODEN, AND BNLARGS? 


Prax or tHe Orper or Battie. By J. Gowie; & 


| graved by W. Forrester. — The centenary of the Batt 


| 
' 
' 
| 


of Culloden, which was fought on the 16th April, 174, 


_ with a map of the battle-ground, and a good deal of wy 


} 


surrounding country, and copious explanatory 

On the appearance of the first three Parts, we de- | rences. This folded map, which is very distinct, nestly 
scribed this new illustrated work. The principal plates | coloured, and done up in boards, will form not only* 
of the subsequent Parts are architectural, and the | useful guide to tourists surveying the battle-field, bat* 
descriptions consequently of cities, cathedrals, churches, | relic of that memorable fight, much more interesting 
palaces, and public buildings, together with whatever | than the suspicious bullets which the country people s#l 


to strangers, and not much more costly. 
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Pourricat Economy has triumphed. It has achieved 

a vietory peculiar to itself, and not, we fear, within 
the reach of any of the merely political principles, 
however sound, for which our party —the party of free- 
dom —struggles. In questions of government, religious 
polity, and others, where men compels his brother man 
to conform to his opinions and come under his rule, the 
converts are few, the warfare of debate is continuous, 
and we seek rather to educate a new race of thinkers, 
than to bring over our opponents by showing them the 
truth. But this, political economy has done, by the 
sheer force of sound deduction from facts ; and who shall 
, henceforth say that it is a mockery of science and a 
play on words ! 


between man and man, wiil not stand examination. An 
sutocrat tells his people that he can rule them better 
and cheaper than they can govern themselves. An 
aristocracy tell us that they are a barrier to protect us 


from our own headlong follies and wild theories. A | 


priesthood tell us that they are right in their religion, 


and we are wrong, and therefore they must be allied to | 


the state and be made part of the constitution of the 
country. We argue these matters, and publish the 
trath year after year, century after century. At one 


time the exclusive spirit prevails and conquers, — at 


mother, the democratic has its turn. But all victories 
are gained by the political strength of the victorious 
party, not by convincing the enemy that they are wrong. 
This is a species of victory which, we have said, is pecu- 
liar to political economy. That we are able to govern 
vitselves better than the aristocracy ¢an govern us, we 
plead in vain, — they choose to think otherwise, and to 
keep their power so long as they can. 
thow distinctly that we are paying them money to 


which they are not entitled, the matter assumes an | 


aspect which neither self-sufficient wisdom nor ingenious 
ophistry can meet. They tell us at first that the money 
they get from the people they spend among them again: 
that it is better to sell a hundred pounds worth of goods 
 bayers at home, than two hundred pounds worth to 
boyers abroad. Ail these fallacies are quickly dispersed 
by the light of sound reasoning, and the matter is ex- 
posed in its bare and simple shape — money taken from 
ee class fur the benefit of others. And here, all praise 
to the natural sense of pecuniary justice between man ; 
when stripped thus naked, the system cannot stand any 
longer before the eyes of the public; and those that 
ined to find filmy clothing for it are ashamed of their 
idol, and will tolerate it no longer. For the same 
rtasous which have made the progress of conversion to 
free trade so remarkable, we anticipate not from the 
lords any suck opposition as they showed to the Reform 
Kill. That was a struggle for power, not for money. 
The difference is as great as that between domineering 
“ver a man and cheating him. The former may be 
respectable, and is sometimes even lawful ; the latter, 
however mischievous, cannot be other than despicable. 
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We derive from this the great lesson, | 
that pecuniary injustice between class and class, as | 


But when we | 
| imagined that the fall of the great old Gothic Tower 





No: the proud peerage of Britain will never submit to 
the humiliation of being the only pillars to eupport a 
‘Them of pecuniary;iniquity, believing it to be — how 
fils a belief ! — for their own profit. 

YOU. XIML—wNo. CXLVIII. 


‘ 


THE MONTH. 


We venture to predict, that there are landed gentle- 
men, now alive and grumbling, who will live to bless 
the day that started them on the race of agricultural 
competition and improvement. It cannot be doubted 
that the country has vast resources yet to be opened 
up by energy and science; and they will be opened in 
the face of the widening market, produced by a cheerful, 
"energetic, affluent manufacturing poptlation. Let the 

English agriculturist look to us in Scotland, and reflect 
on the position in which we would have stood at this 
day, had there been no legislative union, and had a Srot- 
tish parliament protected us from the produce of the rich 
wheat lands of England. Ifa Scottish farmer had endea- 
voured to introduce his enlightened and economical 
husbandry among our neighbours of the south, the utter 
_ Stolid obstinacy with which he was encountered, if he 
| escaped violence, would soon have driven him sickened 
| from the hopeless task. Buta mighty instrument ig now 
stirring up the clods, and opening up the inner fruitful- 
ness of the no longer hardened earth. It is not the in- 
| terference of strangers, but the science derived from 
self-interest and competition, that will now act ; and 
| these impulses will create an intense desire to rival the 
skill of the Scotsman, in those minds that previously 
| offered a stupid opposition to the suggestions of his skill. 

How incaleulable are sometimes the blessings of any 
event that calls out the latent energies of our nature, 
and directs us to use those faculties for the enlargement 





of the fruits of human skill, which the Deity has im- 
planted in us! 


How little we at any time know the 
wonders that are to spring forth from the genius of 
man! Among those who, in the great fire of London, 
stood shivering on the banks of the Thames, or collected 
together the wreck of their worldly goods, how many 


was but to make way for a nobler fane! that the 
burning of so many dwellings was the removal of pesti- 
lence and misery ; and that more substantial and airy 
dwellings, penetrated by wider, healthier streets, would 
immediately rise out of the wide-spread ruins! We 
have, on the present occasion, the impulse without the 
mischief. ‘The agriculturist loses nothing just now : 


| mature gives him his old monopoly for the present year, 
| and he may have it next year, and during that which 


follows. But he knows that there is a rival coming 


into the field, to compete with him for the additional 


food for which the rising enterprise and increasing 
population of the country will make a market ; and the 


| agriculturist is not the manly, energetic son of British 


toil which he professes to be, if he do not manfally give 
battle to his new rival, and struggle hard for victory. 
The increase of our population (how often has it been 
told 'y averages three hundred and fifty or sixty thou- 
sand in the year,—the increase of births over deaths, 
not the absolute number of births. Here we have « 
thousand new mouths to feed every day, and the British 
agriculturist is the nearest at hand, — can there be any 
doubt that he will find sufficient oceupation for his in- 
dustry and capital! Kohl tells os that the agriculture 
of this country is as far behind that of China, as our 
manufactores are before theirs. The Chinese use nails 


| without heads; they make their Nankin fabrics with the 
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original weaver’s beam; they turn their mills by manual 
labour. If this, then, as compared with our manufactur- 
ing enterprise, be the type of onr agricultural state, 
what changes must we not expect to see, ere the farmer 
take rank with the cotton-spinner, who sends ten thou- 
sand miles over the seas for his materials ; brings them 
here, and makes them into cloth ; and sends the fabric 
back to be worn by the cultivator of the cotton ground, 
who buys it because it is cheaper than the produce of 
his native looms! 

The great curse under which our agriculture has 
heretofore laboured, is the want of that organisation, 
and rapid circulation of ideas, by which one mind 
influences others, and improvements are suggested, 
considered, and put in execution, with promptness and 
decision. The agricultural mind of England is a 
sluggish cloddy mass. To excite it to energy and 
activity would have seemed utterly hopeless, without 
some such disturbance of all its elements, as we are now 
about to experience. The manufacturer looks around 
among his neighbours to mark every improvement that 
can save a farthing per cent on his outlay —he looks 
abroad over all the earth to find out any nation that 
will give him a farthing more than its neighbour for his 
completed fabric. The agriculturist has his eyes buried 
in the sod he treads. He leaves inventions and markets 
to other people. He desires statesmen, who know that 
world of which he is so ignorant, to protect him, in 


God’s name, a poor peasant, and let him till the earth, 


as his father and grandfather did before him; using the 


same plough with wheels and four horses, thrashing | 


with his hands or a windmill, and expecting that thirty 


system affords. 


To produce the cheap fabrics which we distribute 
over the earth, there is in constant progress an organized 
co-operation of large bodies of men, and an application 
of individual energy to the production of general results, 
which the military operations of Napoleon have not 
equalled or even approached; and all is the doing of 
individual unaided energy, by good fortune exempt from 
the destructive interference of legislation. At the time 
when the constabulary force commission were collecting 
their evidence, they came in contact with some clever 
mechanics, who had formed the notion that the capitalist 














and his profits might be dispensed with, and that the 
manufactures of the country might be conducted by the 
operatives themselves, through the management of 
committees. The arrangement would have had pree; 
the defects of Parliamentary committees, and boards of 
trade for the management of the manufacturers’ 
and the labourers’ wages, and the fixing of the relatioas 
of each to the other according to the wisdom of 
managers. A dialogue in which one of these artisans 
bears a part, is so clear a revelation of those peculiar. 
ties which have been the life-blood of our manu ; 
supremacy, that, for the benefit of the poor agriculturists, 
that they may see what intelligence, energy, and order 
have accomplished in the rival department of productive 
industry, we here quote it — 

Q. “ Supposing all difficulties as to the capital over. 
come, a proper building erected, proper machinery ob. 


| tained, and all contentions as to which of the co-opers. 
| tives should take the best and which the most irksome 
| labour, settled, and proper subordination obtained. 


there still comes the business of buying the raw materia): 
and next, that of selling the manufactured produet; s 
business requiring, as you will admit, much skill promptly 
applied, to guard against failure, or bankruptcy. How 
would you that a committee should transact such busi- 
ness in the market ?” 

A. “ For that business it might undoubtedly be ex- 
pedient that they should choose some skilful and trast- 
worthy person.” 

(. “ Who having large capital, or the success of the 
undertaking in his hands, and being open to the tempta- 


_ tions of embezzlement, or to large bribes on the betrayal 
millions of people will require no more food in the. 
present century, than fifteen in the last. Would it 
not be a sight worthy of pleasing contemplation by | 
a well regulated Christian mind, were we to see agri- | 
culture and trade forgetting that they are distinct and 

hostile interests, and joining in that friendly competition, 

in which either rival feels the good fortune of the other | 
to be a common benefit and blessing! The manufac- | 
turing artisan has no treachery to avenge, no lost 
privileges tclament. The fictitious “ protection ” which | 
was given him, on the false and foolish supposition that 
it would bribe him to a support of the general principle 
of monopoly, he has resigned withouta murmur, with a | 
smile of mingled contempt and good humour. He | 
throws himself with the capital of his industry and 

ability on the wide market of the world, content to draw 

his share, according to his merits, in the general 

distribution of the bounties of Providence. Let the 

agriculturist, who is now in the same position, watch his 

motions, and draw lessons of wisdom. To these 

enlightened sons of manufacturing toil, a bright day is | 
now opening through the darkness which of late 

overshadowed their prospects. it seemed as if igno- 

rance and selfishness had combined by the protraction | 
of a legislative blunder, to stop the free circulation of 
the life-blood of their energies, An anxious dreary 
depressing prospect it must have been to those who 
knew and felt the danger. But if there be any faith in 
the best drawn inferences from the symptoms of the | 
political atmosphere, it is now passed, and the stage is | 
widened for that matchless union of enterprise, patience, | 
and skill, that have made this island the workshop and 
store-house of the world, and making it so, are giving | 
it the world’s peaceful and beneficent mastery. There | 
is not a finer illustration of the scientific genius and the | 
organizing capacity of man, than our manufacturing | 


of his trust, you would perhaps think it right should be 


_ well-paid, to diminish those temptations?” 


A. “Certainly, 1 see no objection to that ; he ought 
to be well-paid.” 

Q. “ That being so, what would you, an operative 
capitalist say, be willing to give to such a person for 
the management of your £100, productively to obtains 
return of weekly wages for your subsistence, for obtain 


, ing and superintending the fitting machinery, selecting 


and buying skilfully the raw commodity, aud selling 
the manufactured produce, without any labour or care 


| on your part ?” 


A. “I have never considered the subject in that 
point of view, and can hardly say ; but I think £4 @ 
£5 a-year would not be unreasonable ; for my om 
part, I should not object to that.” 

“It may surprise you, and it is well that you and the 
respectable mechanics engaged in this branch of maat- 
facture should know, that the service spoken of is a! 
rendered to them for one-half ; now, indeed, when trad 
is depressed, for less than one-fourth of the sum, whieh 
you, and perhaps they, would deem a fair renumerstio: 
That the £100 capital is furnished; the building erected, 
the machinery of the most efficient kind is supplied, as¢ 
raw commodity purchased, the labour in working it # 


directed ; the markets vigilantly attended, and the sale 


of the manufactured produce faithfully made at the bes 
price, without any care or thought on their parts ; a2 
that the manager or capitalist who is provided for 3# 
does all this, and is well satisfied with a reman 

of 40s. or 50s. per annum for each individual whom & 
serves whilst serving himself.” 

The talk about “the peculiar burdens on Jand,” has bees 
of great service to all parties. It has shown that te 
monster burden, and the archetype of all the others, s 
the indolence of the agricultural mind. Gradually * 
are getting out others in detail. A Mr. Gower tells & 
North Walsham Farmers’ Club, that in every bh 
acres of land, there are ten in fences; and that id 
space thus occupied might be reduced to one-ball,# 
from ten to five per cent. But how much of the ’ 
occupied by roads, and how much of it is useless 4 
want of proper roads and bridges? and how much 
the whole mismanagement of our internal » 
owing to the selfishness of our landed proprietors, es 
using his influence as a trustee, or otherwise, for oe 
benefit of himself and to the prejudice of his , 
and thus all co-operating to make the vast local 
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tion of the country as little beneficial as it can be made 
to the public, and as great a burden as possible, both on 
the landed, and every other interest! This grumbling 

iar burdens, is turning the eyes of the public 
to the subject of local taxation. They are beginning 
to ask who pay these taxes! by whose authority are 


they levied ! and to what good purpose are they applied ! | 
| great portion of this expense on the consolidated fund. 
_Government has thought more wisely of the matter. 
opened up the general character of this object of in- | 


Ia 1843, the poor law commissioners made a report on 
local taxation in England and Wales. They only 


quiry, and showed how important in a pecuniary and 
economic point of view it might become; preparing the 
public for more fall inquiries, which we believe are even 
now in progress. In that report, after certain local 
taxes applicable solely to England and Wales, and 
exceeding on the whole eight millions in amount, are 
enumerated, the reporters proceed to say :— 

“Ifto the above amount were added the sums applied 
by local authorities to local purposes, but raised under 
s system of taxation, different from that which is 
adverted to in this report, such as the turnpike tolls, 
the various navigation, and port, and harbour dues, and 
the fees paid in the local administration of justice, and — 
in the performance by various local officers of adminis- 
trative duties, the sums annually disposed of by local 
authorities in England and Wales would appear much 
more considerable, and certainly could not be much 
short of twelve millions of pounds sterling. If, again, to 
this were added the amounts raised and disposed of in | 
a similar manner in Scotland and Ireland, the amount | 
would undoubtedly exceed that at the disposal of some | 
of the more important states of Europe, for all the pur- | 
poses both of general and local government. When it | 
is remembered that the whole of the current expendi- | 
tare of the government of this empire, for all the dis- | 
bursements incidental to the legislation by parliament, | 
and by the queen in council, for all the costs of all the | 
departments of the home and colonial administrative 
government, of the whole of the judicial and executive, | 
expenses of our superior courts of Jaw and equity, of 
the army and navy, and of the diplomatic service of the 
country at home and abroad, does not (omitting, of | 
course, the interest and repayment of the public debt,) 
exceed twenty-one millions, it will be readily admitted 
that these funds, of which the administration is left to | 
local bodies, do by their great amount, and the conse- 
quent extent of good or eyil which may be effected by 
their application, justify as careful an examination of 
the modes in which they are imposed, levied, and em- 
ployed, as is habitually extended to that portion of our 
public taxes, which is annually brought under the con- 
sideration of parliament. 

Did the reader ever see collected together the local 
acts of one session of parliament!— We will venture 
to say, that those of the last session are as large a mass 
as that whole collection of the statute law of the realm, 
which Bacon thought was growing too great for any 
one man’s comprehension. The greater portion of these 
acts authorize the levying of local taxes, and constitute 
mall parliaments, in the shape of trustees, commis- 
sioners, and others, with powers of voting supplies, 
which they have a rare art in drawing out of the 
Pockets of their neighbours. On the one hand, the ex- 
pense of procuring these acts is a prodigious burden to 

country ; and on the other, they occupy to a great | 
ettent, that legislative time, which ought to be bestowed 
on the general business of the community. With small | 
es acting independently of the public control, 
*wayed by local prejudices and self-interest, and unable | 
‘6 afford sufficient remuneration for the proper scientific 
*sperintendence of their public works, the levyers and © 
butors of our local taxes, we can readily believe, 
have accomplished the problem of employing the largest | 
*@ount of the public money, to the smallest possible | 
Parpose. Let us suppose the revenue of the customs | 
collected and expended by several hundreds of local — 
8, deputed with the power of allocating the duties | 
on all articles of import, of collecting the money, of | 
*xpending it in the ches of the public service in | 
tach district, and of accounting for the receipt and ex- 
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_ penditure — to themselves ; we would then have tha 


department of our revenue managed just as well as out 


local taxation for purposes of internal transit. 


It was at one time rumoured that government, look- 
ing on the expenditure connected with turnpike and 
other public roads, as “peculiar burdens upon land,” 
intended to afford the landlords relief, by throwing a 


Roads through agricultural districts, are just the same 
burden on the proprietors, that drains and fences are. 
They are part of that investment of capital which 
makes the land valuable. If the public pay for the one 
class of benefits, it should, for the sake of mere unifor- 
mity, pay for the other also. But it seems that the 
government are inclined to do the landlords the invalu- 
able favour of organizing them to act in union for their 
common good, and terminating, or at least modifying 
the present system, by which every little knot of 
justices of peace, or road trustees,are trying what bene- 
fit they can do to themselves, by injuring their neighbours. 


In 1835, a select committee reported on the adminis- 


tration of the high roads in Scotland. It is a general 
opinion, that, from the greater extent of the districts, 
putting larger clusters of roads under the management 


of each body of trustees, our system is superior to the 


English. Let us, then, present our readers with a picture 
of it, drawn by a no less artist than J. C. Colquhoun, 
Esq. M.P. in his evidence before the committee. 

(). “ Are you aware of any circumstance connected 
with the assessment, either as respects individuals, or 
the mode in which it is collected, that you think objec- 
tionable !” 

A. “ There isa great objection to pay the high statnte- 
labour rate on the part of the farmers; and, too often, 
there is a very bad return to the farmer, from the irre- 
gular and defective management of the roads. It has 


_ struck me frequently that much mischief has arisen from 


each road being managed under different sets of mana- 
gers, by the proprietors of the estates, or their factors, 


_ who may be careless or ignorant in the managemeut of 


romis. It has constantly occurred to me, that if the 
roads could be brought under a more general manage- 
ment, they might be repaired more economically, aud in 
a more efficient manner. In my own parish, the geutle- 


_ men are so sensible of that, that the whole of the statute 


roads are placed under the charge of one person, who 
manages them for a small salary, he being also the sur- 
veyor of the turnpike roads in the neighbourhood; and 
under his management, much more work has been per- 
formed with the same amount of money.” 

Q. “ Are the roads in a better state!” 

A. “Yes. I also know in the parish of New Monk- 
land, in the county of Lanark, the roads, which were 
formerly in a bad state, have been placed under a gene- 
ral management, and have been very considerably im- 
proved in consequence of it.” 

(. “In that case have they an overseer!” 

A. “ They have, I think, an overseer, whom they ap- 
point from year to year,” 

q). “ For a district !” 

A. “ He is overseer, | believe, for the whole parish : 
I am not certain whether he is not for the two parishes 
of Old and New Monkland, but it is a considerable dis- 
trict of which he is overseer; and under that genera! 
management the roads have been considerably im- 

roved.” 
: Mr. Chalners. “1s there a power under the act, for 
the trustees to appoint an overseer for their district |” 

A. “ In Dambartonshire such a power is given.” 

Q. * A power is given to the trustees 1” 

A.“ Yes; and it was under that power that we ap- 

nted an overseer. 

Sir William Rae. “ 1s it left to the parish |” 

A. * Yes.” 

Mr. Chalmers. “ Are the districts divided under the 
act, or by the trustees |” 

A.“ 1 am afraid to say any with regard to that. 
The general remark I wished to was, if the districts 
could be made of sufficient size to enable them to psy a 
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fair and reasonable salary to a well skilled overseer, 
they would have the services of an intelligent man; 
and the result would be less outlay and more work 
done.” 

Chairman. “ This is not the case in Dumbartonshire ?” 

A.“ No.” 

Q. “ Are the committee to understand that the money 
assessment is allocated parochially !” 

A. “ It is allocated parochially.” 

Mr. Chalmers. “To certain parties in each parish ? ” 

A. * Yes; and that is one of the great practical objec- 
tions to the present working of the statute labour act. 


The gentlemen of a parish meet together once a-year, | 
and there is a general scramble amongst them, each en- | 


deavouring to get as much money as he can for his own 
road, for his own estate, or fur his own neighbourhood ; 
and, therefore, paying more attention to his individual 
interest, as a landed proprietor, than tothe parish. Thus 
it often happens that the most influential proprietor will 
get a sum of money allocated to a road which is of very 
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the collector is probably content with £100, on an ay 
rage, of annual profit and wages of labour,—no : 
remuneration for risk and anxiety, and for being on 
watch day and night, to collect his shillings. Ip thi, 
case, the collection of the tax is ten per cent. Bat will 
the lessee, who pays £50, be content with so » 
again for his watchful and unceasing attention ! And 
what proportion must he who pays over £10, £20, or 
£30 to the public, receive from travellers as the reward 


for collecting this annual pittance! Bat it is not only 


little consequence to the parish; and a road which is | 


really of consequence, will be left neglected, because 
there is less influence used in reference to it.” 

Q. “ Are the roads classified !” 

A. “They are in fact classified, according to the 
interest of the landed proprietor, who may get more or 
less for his own road.” 

Sir William Rae. “ Do you think the best plan would 





be, for one scientific person to take care of a number of | 
Andrews — nine miles, two tolls ; Cupar and Elie— 
_ thirteen miles, three tolls; Cupar and Largo—nine 


different parishes ¢” 
A. “ Yes.” 


This report is the vehicle of very grievous complaints, | 


not certainly to the effect that the support of the high 
roads in Scotland is a special burden on land, but to the 


effect that it is a special burden on industry for the sake | 
cally shut against each other. 


of land ; and that an old slavish law which required all 
the working people to contribute six days’ labour annu- 
ally to these roads, is still in force, the labour being 
taken not in kind butin its pecuniary value. This harsh 
law created riots of some serious moment, in Ross-shire, 
and during the last session of parliament it was some- 
what modified. We believe, however, it is still the case 


that the burden of supporting these roads is unequal, | 


and that the inequality is in favour of the landlord. 


Hajji Baba, when he heard that Britain was a land | 


of liberty, believed it till he came to atoll-bar. He 
stated that he was the guest of royalty; that he was 
one of the suite of his Excellency the Persian Ambas- 
sador, protected by the comitas yentium from all exac- 
tions. It was all in vain,—the obdurate pikeman’s an- 
swer was still,“ I'll trouble you for a shilling.” When 
Hajji spoke of the King, the pikeman mentioned the 
name of “Trustees.” It was clear to the astonished 
Persian that Trustees was somebody still greater than 
the King; so he lifted up the eyes of astonishment, and — 
folding the arms of resignation on,the bosom of patience, | 
concluded that liberty was a thing utterly unknown 
among mankind. 

How scorufully we talk of the old feudal bondage of 
France, which prohibited the serf from crossing the 
boundaries of his feudal lord’s domains without a war- 
rant! How eloquently we declaim against passports ! 
Yet our toll system is, in a great measure, little better 
than an old feudal restriction laid by petty district 
tyrants on the free motions of a community. On the 
wreat high roads, we quarrel not with it im this sense. 
It may be a clumsy tax; but it is a levy of money ap- | 
plied for public purposes, and not a mere district nuis- 
ance. But in the quantity of small turnpikes which in- | 
tersect the country, it is nothing but a mischievous in- | 
terruption of free motion, by the levying of a tax, of 
which not, perhaps, a third is applied to any good pur- 
pore. 





in Seotland, it appears that a large proportion of them | 
are let at sums under £100 a-year ; many of them at | 


less than £10. 


When a toll-bar is let for, say £1000, | five suecessive exactions of toll.” 
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in the great difference between the sum levied ani 
that expended on the service of the roads, that the 
public suffer. The subdivision of trusts all over the 
country has fostered a mob of little managing committees, 
each trying how far it can benefit its own peculiar inte. 
rests, to the injury of those of its neighbours, and of the 
public at large. In a small book, called “A Plan foy 
Abolishing Turnpike Tolls and Statute Labour,” by 
William Pagan, writer, Cupar, we find a collection of 
curious information relating to the effects of this sys. 
tem, gathered chiefly from the writer’s personal expe- 
rience. We conclude with the following quotations :— 

“The flourishing manufacturing town of Dunferm. 
line desires very much to have free intercourse with the 
‘lang toun’ of Kirkcaldy. That, however, wil) not do; 
because the twelve short miles which separate them are 
obstructed by three tolls. For the same reason there is 
no regular conveyance on the road betwixt Cupar and 
Newburgh—eleven miles and two tolls ; Cupar and S¢. 


miles, two tolls ; Cupar and Leven—ten miles, two tolls. 
These, but for the excessive tolls, would all soon become 
better acquainted with each other. So would all towns, 
which, through the blighting toll-bar system, are practi- 


With respect to Cupar, the county town of Fife, where 
very little arithmetic is required to reckon no fewer than 
thirteen toll-bars within a circuit of three miles from 
the market cross. Of these, indeed, so many as seven 
may be said to be within ery of the market cross, and of 
the seven so many as five are under separate Trusts; 80 
that every one who has occasion to pass through these 
five bars, though within the same half-hour, must sub- 
mit to five separate exactions of toll. An individual 
with a cart-load of wares, which he is anxious to submit 
to the inhabitants of the town, enters Cupar from the 
south—pays there ; makes his way along the Bonnygate 
to Carslogie toll—pays there; crosses to the next 
public road on the north, and turning towards Cupar, 
finds himself at the Arnott’s Comb toll — pays there; 
having a fancy to try the good people of Kilmaros 
Castle, which is just at his elbow, he passes Balgarvie 
toll —pays there ; and being disposed to flee from such 
impositions, as he thinks them, he turns his face towards 
the populous and thriving village of Ceres; but on leaving 
Cupar, is caught again at the Ceres branch of the South 
toll, and pays there. The honest man no doubt wonders 
at these five toll taxations, but is counselled to stay his 
wrath, as altogether unavailing, because each and all 
the five exactions are quite legal, and fully sanct 

by the acts of Parliament. Aud he is counselled cer 
rectly. The Cupar South bar, first mentioned, is under 
the Fife Turnpike Act, Cupar district Trust ; the Car 
logie bar, managed well, as it should be by the 
Trustees of the feur counties of Fife, Kinross, Clack 
mannan, and Perth, is under the Kinross-shire, &¢ 
Road Act by schedule A, annexed to which (p. 70) it # 
declared that toll is to be demanded and levied at that 
bar, though within six miles of any other gates; Arnott * 
Comb bar, Balgarvie bar, and Cupar Ceres bar, 3g3% 
are all under the Fife Act, Capar district, which bas ® 


In returns to Parliament of the rents of toll-bars | schedule B (p. 32) appointing tolls to be demanded and 


levied at each of these three gates, although within #% 
miles of each other, or of any other gates. = the 
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